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ONE LONG ON HONOR. 
A familiar figure on the streets of Dallas, Tex., is a 
man six feet four inches tall, weighing nearly 250 
pounds, with a mustache, prominent teeth, dark com- 
plexion, rather slow of movement, a kindly way with 
all with whom he comes in contact, and evidently a 
close observer of things. He wears a Prince Albert 
coat, a soft hat slightly tipped back from the forehead, 
and invariably a white necktie. One at first blush 
might say he was a ministerial gentleman, a bishop 
perhaps, yet a moment’s study of the man detects in 
him a practical air that really does not as a rule belong 
to men of the cloth. It would be difficult to place this 
Texas character. The people in Dallas whom he does 
not know must be comparatively few, for he 

greets them by the dozens as he walks the 

streets. Look at him as he halts on the corner. 

What a physique! Not long ago he was at- 

tacked in the night with the toothache and 
hurriedly awakened his wife that she might tell 

him what that terribly uncomfortable sensa- 

tion in his mouth meant! It was the first time 

a tooth in his head had ached. His warm way 

of handshaking indicates his physical strength. 

“He would have made a slugger that would 

knock out Fitz,” the writer heard remarked of 

him, Well, he did have very much to do, in a 

way, with knocking out both Fitzsimmons and 

Corbett, When five years ago those fistic cham- 

pions were to battle for supremacy in Dallas 

this other giant—the one we are watching on 

the street this fine morning—probably did more 

than any other one man to induce the governor 

of Texas to declare that the fight should not 

take place on Texas soil. It is therefore plain 

that our man is not a prize fighter who dresses 

in black and wears a white tie as did John C. 

Heenan years ago, and as Paddy Ryan did in his 

day. 

Here is another clue that the sleuth may fol- 
low. This man enters the National Exchange 
bank, the largest bank in the entire south, fa- 
miliarly goes along a private passage and enters 
aroom in which a directors’ meeting is about to 
be held. For an hour he discusses with the 
others there the subjects of discounts, credits, 
the placing of surplus money and the proba- 
bility of a collapse of the present condition of 
prosperity. Pyrotechnic talk on finance does 
not come hissing and crackling from his mouth, 
but as if weighing every word he speaks slowly, 
and when he speaks the others listen. That must 
be what he is—a capitalist. Not a bloated 
bondholder, but a big, robust, muscular bond- 
holder, The conference over he goes on the 
street and a few doors from the bank is met by W. H. 
YNeill, the wholesale lumberman, who calls out, “Morn- 

» in’, Brother Owens!” 
That greeting clears away the mists. The man about 
whom we have been curious and who would attract at- 
tention no matter where he might be is George Washing- 
‘on Owens, a Texas retail lumberman, a man of sterling 
ind rather unique character, a man whose word in this 
‘umunity is as good as his bond, a man who is highly 
Tespected and honored, a man who has arisen from the 
direst poverty to wealth and, greater yet, a man who 
‘nee he was 21 years old, at which age he was unable 
0 read, write or fecite the multiplication table, has 
iequired those mental accomplishments which fitted him 
Most creditably to, fill both professional and commer- 
tial positions, A public mention of a man of this char- 
ter sure'y ought to benefit some one, for only the 
‘mest, the industrious, the worthy get on in that way. 

Us bear in mind that he who in a long, deliberate 
Wl does not ‘walk honorably slips back. 


Mr. Owens is a native of Monroe county, southern 
Alabama, where he was born March 25, 1852. Sherman’s 
army, in its march to the sea, swept away everything 
the family had except a piece of land, and near the 
close of the war the father was killed in battle. It 
was thought there might be a more desirable place than 
the old army trodden home, and in the fall of 1868 the 
family, composed of nine children—George Washington 
the oldest—set out for Texas. On arriving at Calvert, 
the terminus of the Houston & Texas Central railroad, 
a distance nearly as far as their money would take 
them, they were too poor to go to a hotel and slept in 
a cotton warehouse. They had $6 left, and this was 
given to an ox team driver, with instructions to take 
them as far north from Calvert as he could afford to for 





GEORGE WASHINGTON OWENS, 
of Dallas, Tex. 


the money. He carried them forty miles and set them 
down with their trunks and bedding on the open prairie. 

The day the mother and children found the house they 
were occupying sided by the horizon, with the broad sky 
as a roof, they went to picking cotton at $1 in gold a 
hundred pounds, and by sticking to this work made 
enough money during the winter months to insure them 
support for the next half year. Early in 1867 the 
oldest son split post oak rails from which a local 
mechanic made the first bedstead owned, or used, by the 
Owens family in Texas. The necessities of life came 
hard enough, to say nothing of such a comfort and lux- 
ury as a bedstead. 

The first year the family farmed on shares and made 
twenty bales of cotton. The Owens children picked the 
cotton and the man from whom the land was subrented 
hauled it to Kossa, where it was to be stored. Cotton 
was worth 18 cents a pound, and the financial situation, 


which had been shrouded with gloom, began to give out a - 


ray of hope. It was agreed by all concerned that the 


—— ——. 
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cotton should be held until the price struck 20 cents, 
but before that time had arrived, and when all but two 
bales had been hauled, the man who had been interested 
in the transportation end of the deal sold out the entire 
stock and left the country between two suns. This act 
of rascality left the family in debt $150 for doctors’ 
bills and store accounts. The next year they rented 
land. on shares. The third year Mr. Owens bought a 
small mule and a pony, borrowed a yoke of oxen and 
worked land with so much success that at the end of the 
twelve months, including some money he had made by a 
trade, he had $1,400. 

In the January following the year he was 21 years 
old he started in school. As stated above, he could 
neither read nor write, but a hopeful life stretched away 
before him and he must prepare for it. He had 
ambitions which must be satisfied, hopes which 
he trusted would be realized. He attended 
school four years, working for his board all the 
time, and during vacations earned what money 
he could with which to buy clothes and meet 
| other necessary expenses. As the result of in- 
| dustry and economy, at the end of his school 
| years he had accumulated $200. Wealthy friends 
| proposed to foot the bills for his education, but 
| 


the proposition was rejected. 

After leaving school Mr, Owens joined the 
Northwest Methodist Conference, of which he 
is still a member. He was in the regular pas- 
torate for eleven years. For the remainder of the 
twenty-three years he has been connected with 

the conference he has been what is called “finan- 
cial advertising manager” of the Texas Christian 
Advocate, published in Dallas. Hence he claims 
when with newspaper men that he is one of 
them. Whenever occasion offers he is as ready 
to go into the pulpit and preach a sermon as he 
is to sit in his office and figure a house bil]. He 
is a retail lumberman; still he does not want it 
forgotten that at the same time he is a minister 
of the gospel. 

Mr. Owens began his lumber career when, 
| fifteen years ago, with J. T. Elliot, of Dallas, 
| they opened a yard at Lancaster, Dallas county, 
| five miles from a railroad. He has now three 

yards of his own, one-half interest in seven, 
and one-third interest in two, He has a yard in 
Dallas and one in Oak Cliff, a suburb, in which 
| he lives. Four of the brothers who picked cotton 
with him the day they were set down ‘on the 
prairie are connected with him in the yard busi- 
ness at different points. The combined weight 
of the five brothers is 1,085 pounds. He is 
director and stockholder in the National Ex- 
change bank and president of a company that is 
erecting a cotton oil mill in Lancaster. What 
other business interests he has are unknown to the 
writer. Regarding his financial matters he is very re- 
served. He has never made a commercial statement to 
a commercial agency, to a bank or to an individual. 
His paper is never to be found in commercial circles. 
It is known that he is worth a good deal of money, and 
it is also known that he is very long on honor, a com- 
bination that makes strong men in the commercial 
world, He says that when he started in business all 
the capital he had was honor, and it is the testimony of 
his hosts of business associates and acquaintances that 
his original capital has not in the least been impaired. 
He has a natural aptitude for business. His judgment 
is quick and his grasp of conditions rather remarkable. 
In business matters he has the happy faculty of directing 
others, a faculty to which no doubt is largely due his 
success. The phrenologist would say that he has no 
love for details. Our best business men do not give their 
attention to details—if they did they would die young. 
(Continued on Page 34.) 
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When there simultaneously appear appeals from Eng- 
land for a cessation in reduction of yellow pine ship- 
ments and reports of large shipments from gulf ports 
it is evident that supply and demand are not working 

armoniously together. i 





Mexico continues in a prosperous conditiom and it is 
Teported that the supply of lumber both native and 
American is inadequate for the demand. Notwithstand- 
ing that construction is so largely of other material than 
Wood the industrial development of the southern repub- 


lic calls for a large amount of timber and other build- 
ing material, and thus a market is provided for consid- 
erable quantities of yellow pine and other material. We 
noticed the other day in a Mexican paper the advertise- 
ment of one concern that has put in a sample stock of 
white pine mill work in the City of Mexico. There is a 
growing field for American lumber and manufactures 
of wood and yet there is perhaps a still better field for 
the establishment of wogdworking factories of a modern 
and economical sort, of which there are very few—almost 
none—in the republic. 
OP BPP LEI IIISS 
City consumption is so large that it is about all the 
local dealers can take care of. Building operations are 
exceedingly active in all classes of construction, and the 
lumber demand will, from the present outlook, not show 
any decrease up to the close of the season. Meanwhile 
the utmost endeavors of the yard men to keep their stocks 
in even assortment prove futile and the general testi- 
mony is that many even among the largest lumber 
stocks in the city are in fully as broken a condition 
for assortments as they were at the opening of naviga- 
tion. 
OPAPP PDD PDIP IPD PL 
If discoveries of oil continue to be made at the rate 
that they have been for the last year or two the fuel 
a in many sections of the country, which hitherto 
ave not been well supplied, will be solved. The latest 
that has come to hand—though not in a country where 
fuel is searce—is from Wickliffe, Ky., where it is said 
surface indications of oil equal to anything that has 
been seen elsewhere have been observed, and development 
is to be undertaken. 
“_ee— eee? 


The latest ocean log raft was scheduled to sail 
on August 12 from Westport on the lower Columbia 
river to San Francisco. This raft, or rather bundle 
of piling, is 625 feet long, 60 feet beam, 32 feet deep 
and draws 20 feet of water. There are 520,000 lineal 
feet of piling in the raft, which would figure up a 
total of 7,200,000 feet board measure. It is said that 
eight of these rafts have previously been successfully 
hauled to San Francisco and that the insurance com- 
panies do not consider the risk extra heavy, as is 
shown by the premium of 4 percent charged. 

PBA PDP PPP LIT IP 


The Hoo-Hoo Annual of 1902 might well be held in 
Milwaukee. That is a beautiful city with a delightful 
September climate, numerous and fine hotels and can 
easily be reached by rail or water. Moreover it wants 
the meeting. We respectfully refer its claims to the 
Norfolk meeting. 

OP PBA DD PDP PPP DP 

It is reported that James J. Hill, the railroad 
magnate of the northwest, has definitely refused the 
request of the north Pacific coast shippers for reduced 
rates to the east. The present rate on fir lumber to 
lower Mississippi river points and Chicago is 50 cents a 
hundred and to Minneapolis and upper river points 40 
cents. The west coast people asked for a 5-cent reduc- 
tion to Minneapolis and common points and a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents to Chicago and common points. It 
seems to have been the community of interest idea which 
brought about the refusal of this rate, as it would 
upset traffic arrangements to such an extent as pos- 
sibly to lead to a railroad war. Furthermore it is 
hinted that the west coast people themselves are not 
entirely harmonious on this question, there being a 
quite extensive interest there which for the time be- 
ing prefers to protect its white pine holdings; and 
further it is intimated that President Hill suggested to 
the west coast people that trade was pretty good with 
them and he thought they could stand the price. 

BAD III III LO 
Washington shingle shippers are making a strong 


fight against the proposed advance of shingle rates of 24 
cents and it is hoped that their protest will be effective. 





Minnesota and Wisconsin lumbermen say that the 
small pox scare which is being revived at the present 
time is largely imaginary. evertheless the scare is 
a fact, whether the small pox is or not, and the pros- 
pects are that stringent measures may be taken to avoid 
alleged possibilities of infection. The health authori- 
ties of the states say that the disease is taking a more 
virulent form this fall than it did last and that con- 
sequently strong measures are needed. 

BABB PDP P PPD ILS 


The government of the United Kingdom has published 
some interesting figures regarding the coal rts and 
products of the leading coal countries of the world. 
They show that while the United States does not figure 


largely in coal exports as compared with some other 
countries it is making wonderful gains. During 1900 
the United States exported 7,558,000 tons; Germany, 
18,055,000 tons and the United Kingdom 58,405,000 
tons. But compared with fifteen years ago the change 
is remarkable. The export from the United States has 
doubled since 1897 in value and has nearly trebled 
in quantity. In production the United States has made 
much greater gains than any other country. Since 1886 
the United States has increased her output of coal 
nearly 150 percent and the United Kingdom over 50 
percent. Still more significant, however, is the fact 
that the value per ton has been increasing in Great 
Britain while decreasing in the United States. While 
the quantity of coal mined in the United Kingdom in- 
creased 50 percent from 1886 to 1900 the value in- 
creased over 200 percent. On the other hand in the 
United States the quantity increased about 150 percent 
while its value ally a little over 100 percent. This 
decreased cost of coal in the United States with an 
increased cost in the United Kingdom means greater 
export from this country and also cheaper power for 
manufacturing. There is found in these figures much 
ground for the belief in the future manufacturing 
supremacy of the United States. 





WHITE PINE CONDITIONS REVIEWED. 


In another department of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be found a report of the semi-annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Particular attention is called to the report 
contained therein, by the secretary of that association, 
on market conditions. So exhaustive and careful is 
that review that it makes unnecessary any extended 
comment on either the report itself or white pine con- 
ditions in this department. Yet a few of its features 
may well be specifically mentioned. 

To the careful reader of this report the fact of a 
steady, year after year decline in the stocks on hand 
stands out with especial prominence. Stocks at the 
mills on August 1 of 1900 were 11 percent less than 
those at the corresponding date of the previous year, 
while during the last year the decrease has been 7 
percent. The mills have been pushd to their utmost 
during all this period and yet so heavy have been the 
shipments that stocks have declined below the point 
of satisfactory business, as is shown by the difficulty 
in maintaining assortments and in promptly filling 
orders for mixed cars, It has been the habit in the 
white pine trade to carry heavy stocks of lumber, this 
policy being dictated by the conditions under which 
business is done, and to manufacture in certain seasons 
instead of the year round. How much longer this decline 
in stocks can continue is a question which is not easy 
to answer, for certainly it has gone too far already 
to please manufacturers, dealers or consumers. 

The statement as to shipments is an interesting one, 
but chiefly so as showing the remarkable way in which 
trade has been maintained this year. In 1900 July 
shipments were 65 percent greater than those of Jan- 
uary, but this year the July shipments are 105 per- 
cent greater than in January of the same year. In 
1901 the shipments for the first seven months were 25 
percent greater than for the first seven months of 
1900 and are substantially the same—perhaps a little 
larger—as the phenomenal shipments of 1899. 

The secretary points out that the very satisfactory 
demand of the year thus far has come largely from 
the country and is for building lumber, whereas the 
greater part of the lumber sold in 1899 was used for 
special purposes, manufacturing plants of all kinds 
being Jarge consumers and the demand for box lumber 
being unprecedented. These demands are large this 
year, but there has been added to them, and taking the 
place of what little decline there has been, a tremendous 
demand for building lumber. 

It is pointed out that the building permits for twenty 
of the principal cities of the United States for Julv 
of this year show an increase over last year of 42 
percent. For seven months the vilue of the building 
permits issued in Chicago was practically three times 
in 1901 what it was for the same period of 1900: while 
we may add to the secretary’s statement the further 
one that greater New York issued permits during the 
seven months equivalent to as large a value as during 
the entire year of 1900. 

The report entered quite extensively into crop condi- 
tions as affecting the probable future demand for white 
pine. and its conclusions tally very. closely with those 
of all well qualified observers, to the effect that the 
farmers of the country at large will probably secure 
as large a money return from their crops this year as 
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last. As to the future of white pine prices it seems 
to be the conclusion that while no advance may be 
made there is every reason for a firm maintenance of 
those that now prevail; and if there should be no 
unexpected setback, and if everything should move 
favorably, there probably would be a well defined famine 
of white pine before next spring. 





THE YELLOW PINE MOVEMENT. 


All things considered there is a remarkable condition 
in the yellow pine territory. Intense activity exists 
everywhere except in Arkansas and Missouri and other 
territory especially dependent upon the demand from 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. Those states are just 
now rather slow buyers of yellow pine. There are two 
reasons for this. The first is that the partial crop 
failure checked business and made retailers slow to 
lay in stocks for the future, and the other is that the 
farmers, encouraged by good rains which have put 
the ground in excellent condition, are very busy in 
their fields putting in forage crops and otherwise doing 
what they can to save themselves from further loss. 

But even in that territory it is felt that the fall 
trade will be practically up to the normal. It will 
be much lighter than would have been the case had 
there been no trouble with the crops, but over the 
greater part of the affected states there will still be a 
fair amount of business. Elsewhere, however, condi- 
tions are excellent. Texas is buying so heavily that 
the mills which make a specialty of supplying that 
state are crowded with work and find their stocks being 
steadily reduced. East of the Mississippi river there 
is a large volume of business being done and the farther 
east we go in our review the better the conditions 
appear. On the south Atlantic coast there has never 
in any previous year been such a volume of business 
and such a strength to prices as this season, and there 
are no complaints to be registered on any account. 

Both town and country combine in the demand for 
lumber. It is gratifying to note that the decline in 
the railroad demand which was feared has not yet 
been realized to any important extent. All branches 
of the business except that having to do with export 
are in like prosperous condition. The demand for tim- 
bers of all classes is heavy, while builders continue 
their requisitions upon the mills, manufacturers of var- 
ious sorts are buying yellow pine more heavily than 
ever before and generally there is a demand which will 
give no reasonable excuse for any slump in values. 
There may be in some sections concessions made on 
items which are in oversupply at ‘individual mills, 
with which there is, perhaps, inability to market the 
product except in well known territory. But such 
cases as this will not indicate the market. 

In regard to the export trade shipments are larger 
than they should be to transatlantic ports; but it is 
gratifying to note that there is a quickening in the 
demand from Mexico. The quiet summer season of 
our business with that country is over and inquiries 
and actual orders are coming in rapidly, which indi- 
cate that shipments to the republic will soon be on a 
heavier scale, 





LUMBER TRADE RELATIONS. 


Those of our readers who are familiar with retail 
lumber association topics will remember that at its last 
session the Minnesota state legislature passed a law 
very stringent in terms which made it seem wise to 
the lumbermen of the northwest, especially those con- 
cerned with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in the interest of the retailers and the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association in the interest of the 
manufacturers, to abandon for the time being at least 
all of the elaborate and effective rules and agreements 
that have been built up by a number of years of co- 
operation between the two branches of the trade. 

The retailers took the lead in this matter by entirely 
rewriting their constitution, eliminating all objection- 
able features and all that savored of coercion and con- 
fined themselves to their undoubted constitutional rights 
under the interpretation of the supreme court of Min- 
nesota. It was feared by some that the abandonment 
of the agreement between the wholesalers and retailers 
might lead to difficulties. But at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Minneapolis this week, it was reported 
that no difficulty had occurred; but that as far as had 
been observed the wholesalers who were members of 
that organization had continued to conduct their busi- 
ness with the same regard for the interests of the 
retailers as before the change took place. It was 
thought best by the wholesalers, however, to put this 
matter in definite shape and to make a clear announce- 
ment of their policy and therefore at the meeting this 
week a series of statements were made, embodied in a 
resolution, defining the policy of the members of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

This resolution will be found on another page of this 
paper and will make interesting reading. It unquali- 
fiedly recognizes the right of retail dealers to the exclu- 
sive possession of trade which they are fitted to handle. 
While the recognition of the retail dealer is thus abso- 
lute and unmistakable, showing that the position of 
the retailer is no longer in question, those familiar 
with the subjects which have been under discussion be- 
tween the two branches of the trade will find that the 
wholesalers have after all taken an independent position 
and, for the time being at least, settled some questions 
which have been under dispute for years. 

Among the features that will be noticed in this reso- 


lution is the clause providing that “the board of direc- 
tors of the association, or such committee as it may be 
appoint, shall be our judge of what constitutes a retail 
yard.” One of the points insisted upon by the retailers 
has been that the _ retailers themselves should 
define what constitutes a retail dealer and 
that their decision on this point shall be binding 
. all concerned. This very point was in a number 
of cases in dispute prior to the time that the two 
branches of the trade came together under the now 
famous agreement and decided that the retailer should 
pass upon the qualifications of that branch of the trade 
and the wholesaler define and name those who should 
be considered legitimate wholesalers. 

Iooking at this matter from the standpoint of an 
ou sider it would seem that the retailers are right in 
demanding the privilege of defining and specifying those 
who should be considered retailers. Of course it is 
always possible that local jealousies might influence 
the decision; but on the other hand wholesalers might 
for the sake of securing trade in a town admit as 
retailers those who were not properly such. 

Probably the part of the resolution which will be 
most distasteful to the retailer is that which says “we 
shall consider as legitimate any sale that is made by 
ourselves to any person or firm who comes to our yard 
with one or more teams to purchase lumber.” Although 
this is modified in the succeeding paragraph by stating 
that “we will not intentionally sell to any person or 
firm which makes a practice*of selling to consumers to 
the detriment of the legitimate retailers of lumber,” it 
will be feared that this will open wide the door to 
purchase of lumber by parties located at manufacturing 
and wholesale points who make a practice of shipping 
to consumers. Especially will this fear prevail owing 
to the words which follow those last quoted: “But we 
shall not be held responsible should any sale having 
been made at our yards for disposition by team prove 
to have been made to a so-called ‘poacher,’ as we cannot 
organize ourselves into a detective bureau to follow and 
account for such sales as are made from our yards.” 
It will be urged by the retailers who have had experience 
with this kind of competition that it will be the simplest 
thing in the world for a poacher to locate his office, 
yard and barns alongside the yard of a wholesaler or 
manufacturer at a point like Minneapolis and haul 
directly from the wholesale yard to cars with his own 
teams. 

On the whole, however, this resolution is a very rea- 
sonable one and undoubtedly the vast majority of those 
who voted for it did so with absolute honesty and with the 
intention of carrying out its provisions in the letter and 
spirit. The chief objection lies in the latitude for con- 
struction by the individual operator and the possibility 
that the wholesaler or manufacturer, if disposed to do 
so, could easily evade its requirements, especially as it 
has no mandatory force, though as solemnly as may be 
expressing the principles by which the members of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association should be 
governed and pledging the membership to adherence 
thereto. 

It has always been recognized that in some cases 
sales to consumers are almost necessary, and the resolu- 
tion provides that in such cases the wholesaler shall add 
10 percent of the regular price to the bill and remit the 
same to the secretary of the association for distribu- 
tion. Right here a little piece of inside information 
may be interesting. As the resolution originally read 
it was that this amount or commission should be sent 
to the secretary of the retail association covering the 
place where the purchaser was located. As it now 
stands distribution will be made among all the retailers 
concerned whether they are members of a retail organi- 
zation or not. Some retail association people will prob- 
ably look at this as a thrust at the integrity of their 
organization, though certainly it was not so intended 
by the wholesalers who adopted it. 





THE CHEQUASSET EMBARRASSMENT. 


The danger of that species of financial jugglery called 
“paper kiting” is once more forcibly illustrated by the 
embarrassment of the Chequasset Lumber Company, of 
New York, and a number of affiliated institutions. The 
first of a series of causes which led to the at least tem- 
porary downfall of a number of concerns which were 
supposed to be good and solvent was an alleged embez- 
zlement. But it is perfectly evident that no such wide- 
spread trouble could have been caused by this one fact 
if the affairs of the companies had not been in such 
shape that this difficulty simply precipitated others and 
set in action a chain of forces which did not and could 
not stop until practically all of the affiliated concerns 
were placed in the hands of receivers. 

This whole affair, the full details 9f which as far as 
they are available up to the time of going to press are 
to be found on another page, is a remarkable one. Here 
is a lot of supposed-to-be solvent and profitable institu- 
tions, most of them supposed to be independent and self 
sustaining corporations, which yet at one stroke of 
trouble topple one after the other like a row of bricks. 

It is more surprising that no suspicion up to the time 
that the trouble developed should have been entertained 
by the trade or the banks as to the actual connection be- 
tween these dozen or twenty institutions. Most of them 
were well rated, did apparently a large and profitable 
business and consequently had good credit. 

It is also to be noted that on the face of the returns 
so far there is nothing to show that the aggregate liabili- 
ties of these concerns exceed their assets as far as the 
lumber business is concerned—that is to say, stock on 
hand and bills and accounts receivable were for the most 
part in excess of legitimate indebtedness—yet, looking 
over the accounts that are published showing some. of 





‘results. This has 





the details of the indebtedness, it would not appear 
strange if the total indebtedness should run to $1,000,- 
000 or $1,500,000, as is claimed by some of the petitions 
in bankruptcy. Apparently all of the excess of liabili- 
ties above assets—and more than all—is due to banks on 
accommodation paper. This list outstanding with the 
banks in itself is prima facie evidence that a paper kit- 
ing scheme of large scope had been entered into, though 
of course not conclusive, 

Considering the rating of most of these institutions 
and the good standing they were in with the banks it is 
not strange that lumbermen should give them credit, and 
it is probably a fact that lumbermen will be found to be 
among the largest losers individually, although the 
banks as a class will bear by far the larger burden. 

An astounding thing is that banks all over the eastern 
part of the United States, a dozen or more in each of the 
principal cities, should have been caught in this way, 
The scheme, if such it were, was cleverly devised and car- 
ried out, for the notes were all of them individually 
small. In the list of the liabilities of this class of two 
of the companies, given elsewhere, there is not, we be- 
lieve, one amount of over $2,000. But the notes for 
smaller sums than that number into scores. There must 
be a lack of precaution in the banking business when 
operations of this sort can go on undiscovered and un- 
checked. Upon the banks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and other cities must 
rest much of the blame for this deplorable affair. 

What is of especial importance just now, however, is 
the lesson as to the danger of this sort of commercial] 
practice. It is dangerous to the individual, to the lum- 
ber trade and to the community. And yet it is only the 
latest of many failures brought about in the same ap- 
parent way. Credit is a good and indispensable thing 
and to take advantage to a legitimate extent of a firm’s 
credit is right and proper; but when it becomes necessary 
to indulge in paper kiting schemes the individual or con- 
cern would better file a petition in voluntary bankruptey 
at once. The agony is less prolonged, less trouble will 
be caused to any party, less loss be inflicted upon the in- 
dustry and the record of the individual or concern will 
be cleaner. Trying to bolster up a lumber business by 
entering into this sort of a banking business is neither 
wise nor profitable. 





TRADE UNIONISM A MENACE. 


It cannot be denied by any thoughtful and well in- 
formed person that the aggregate of union influence in 
the United States has been beneficial. It has raised the 
standard of wages and the standard of living, and has 
given the workmen an independence and an individuality 
which generally are wholesome. This is because such 
unions for the most part have been conducted intelli- 
gently. They have been based on the intelligence of a 
working class which on the whole has no equal elsewhere 
in the world. 

But unionism or the dominance of trade unions is not 
without its dangers. In the hands of ignorant, reckless 
or morally irresponsible men it can do tremendous dam- 
age, as has been witnessed in England and other coun- 
tries and as is shown by some occurrences in this coun- 
try. Doubtless our readers are familiar with the de- 
mands of the machinists as sought to be enforced by their 
strike this year, they are familiar with the woodworkers’ 
strike in Chicago last year, they have reached their own 
conclusions as to the somewhat confused situation in the 
steel industry at the present time and they have watched 
with alarm the growth of radicalism in the unions, the 
preferences for agreements among the workmen them- 
selves as against contracts made with employers, no 
matter how solemnly the latter were entered into, and 
cannot but feel apprehensive as to the outcome of these 
tendencies so plainly indicated. 

Trade unions are strongest in the north, for the 
northern part of this country has been its industrial 
part; but with the growth of manufacturing in the 
south, having to deal largely with labor new to skilled 
trades and largely with an ignorant class or, rather, a 
class which has not been in touch with industrial and 
economic problems, it is easy to foresee that there is 
likely to be serious trouble. From an economic stand- 
point the crudities of the southern situation are already 
menacing. Child and female labor are in use in the 
south to a much greater proportion than in the north. 
The northern commonwealths have with their industrial 
development also developed a code of laws bearing upon 
this subject whereby children of tender age are forbidden 
to work in shops or factories, whereby the hours of labor 
for youths and women are restricted and whereby, even 
if imperfectl¥, regard is had for the welfare of the com- 
ing generation. These laws have gone hand in hand with 
compulsory educational acts and other means whereby 
the standard of citizenship may be maintained. 

The southern industries are comparatively new, and 
yet they have begun full fledged as far as machinery and 
other trade facilities are concerned. The cotton mills of 


the south must vie with the cotton mills of the north. . 


To market the product of the hundreds of mills put into 
operation within the last few years cheapness is a requl- 
site. This has led to the introduction of female and 
child labor on an almost unprecedented scale. Over 50 
percent of the operatives in the textile mills of Georgia 
are of this class and in other states the proportion 18 
alarming. 
. Trade unionism has not yet gained a secure foothold 
in the south, but it is likely at any time to show its 
power there, and when it shall the crude conditions and 
ignoranee of the operatives are likely to show startling 
Soak seen within the last year or two 
in strikes in the saw mills in some sections, where vio- 
lence has resulted from no apparent cause, due evident! 
to the excitable nature of the men and their susceptibil- 
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ity to the influence of the lawless eloquence of agitators. 

A little incident which occurred in 1900 will show 
how easily a strike is brought about. It will be remem- 
bered that a wave of union propaganda swept over the 
eastern gulf coast. Operating a moderate sized mill in 
that region was a man past middle age but who still 
felt in the mood for work and progress. He decided to 
build a new mill, more than doubling his former capac- 
ity. He bought the machinery and one day was with his 
millwrights making a final review of the plans for the 
new plant, purposing to begin construction the next day. 
While he was sitting in his office engaged in this work 
the foreman came in and said that the men had gone on 
strike; the mill-was shut down. There had been no no- 
tice of this action, not even a hint of it. Wages were 
good and the conditions of the workmen were satisfac- 
tory so far as the proprietor knew. He said to himself: 
“What is the use at my age of worrying over a proposi- 
tion the chief object of which will be to give work for 
more men and more permanent work for those I have if 
this is the way they act? I have enough to keep me in 
comfort for the rest of my days and my timber can be 
used up by my children; it will not deteriorate in value 
and I can do nothing better with it than to leave it for 
them as an inheritance.” On the spot he discharged the 
millwrights and then at some sacrifice sold the machinery 
he had bought, fixed up his old mill a little and after a 
few weeks of idleness notified his hands that work would 
go on in the same old way; and not a man was absent 
from his post when the whistle blew. To this day this 
saw mill proprietor does not know and cannot even guess 
what the grounds for this strike were. He believes that 
it was simply the result of agitators playing upon the 
minds of his workmen. 2 

Unionism in the north is dangerous merely because it 
is strong and there is a possibility that this strength 
may be abused, but in the south while unionism is weak 
it is dangerous because of the elements of which it is 
made. Unfortunately, in some southern industries there 
are labor conditions, especially those referred to above 
(undue employment of women and children), which ap- 
parently justify labor organization. The business men 
of the south should take up this question and forestall 
the union agitator. The state should forbid the em- 
ployment of children under the age of 12 or 14 years; 
it should limit the employment of those under 18 years 
of age. It should restrict the hours of employment for 
women and children. It should do what can be done to 
remove any sound argument on the part of labor agi- 
tators; and then if the southern employers be wise they 
will resist, as promptly, sternly and effectively as in the 
case referred to above, the strike when it may come. 

It is gratifying to note in the lumber industries of the 
south a cheerful willingness to pay good wages. At the 
recent semi-annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association this subject was brought up, The 
great advance in wages within a year or two, amounting 
to from 20 to 50 percent, was spoken of as having a 
serious effect upon lumber values and making necessary 
higher prices than formerly prevailed, but it also was 
viewed with pleasure as indicating or promising a better 
social condition, an improved buying power in the south 
and consequently a placing of the southern industry 
upon a more independent basis, such as that enjoyed in 
the north. If this spirit shall be pursued to its legiti- 
mate conclusion, if living conditions are improved, fair 
treatment accorded to laboring men everywhere and 
service be paid what it is worth, or even more generously 
than that, and at the same time unionism, especially as 
shown in the strikes, be stamped out whenever it makes 
its appearance, the south may go on with its industrial 
development to a sound as well as profitable condition. 
The good of the southern industries will justify strong 
measures to this end. 





GROWING POPULARITY OF SOUTHERN 
OAK. 


The natural tendency in the lumber consuming indus- 
tries to continue the use of the stocks to which they 
have become accustomed is being modified year by year 
and month by month by new conditions, by the exhaus- 
tion of old sources of supply and by the development 
of new; and the lumber buyer, with all his conserva- 
tive inclination toward accustomed and satisfactory 
stocks, cannot remain ignorant of the gradual deter- 
ioration in the supplies from old sources, as timber 
depletion stimulates closer cutting. Neither careful 
manufacture nor rigid grading can make the product 
of small logs equal to that of large ones, and under 
such circumstances the offer of sample cars of com- 
petitive lumber is apt to receive consideration and if 
the stock prove satisfactory create some diversion. of 
the trade into new channels. 

In such a manner is southern oak now making its 
way into fields which once were wholly supplied by 
the northern product. Furniture and wagon manufac- 
turers well north in Michigan and Wisconsin who a 
ew years ago would have ridiculed the idea of going 
Outside of their own districts for supplies have within 
the last few months accepted sample cars of’ southern 
oak, though in some cases with so little faith in its 
desirability that they would accept it only if the 
freight were prepaid. Finding these sample cars sat- 
isfactory they have experimented further with small 
orders, upon which, however, they were willing to pay 
the freight charges; and where these second shipments 
Were as satisfactory as the first they are now willing 
to place further extensive orders, finding a consider- 
ably larger percentage of workable stock than in cor- 
fesponding grades of the northern product. Of course 
Tge quantities of southern oak have come to the 
north for a number of years, and the larger consumers 


in Chicago and the north and east are well acquainted 
with it; what is here said refers to its invasion of 
new fields within the past few months. 

The principal thing to be avoided by the southern 
manufacturers in establishing relations with the furni- 
ture trade is checked lumber. For some purposes it 
is available, but for furniture it is absolutely useless. 
It must be cut at the proper season and be thoroughly 
and carefully seasoned before shipment. Where it is 
practicable to let the trunks lie for several days before 
trimming off the branches a very considerable portion 
of the sap remaining in the trunk will evaporate through 
the foliage, materially shortening the time required 
for the seasoning of the lumber; and this little wrinkle 
is regularly employed to good advantage where it is 
known. 


THREE CHEERS FOR KANSAS. 


Not all the people of Kansas are “calamity howlers,” 
and that a new spirit has come to dominate the public 
feeling of the state is indicated in many ways. It is 
perhaps most clearly shown by the way in which the 
state has met the serious corn crop failure and other 
regrettable results of the drouth. A few years ago 
under such conditions the state would have been “bleed- 
ing Kansas” indeed. The “calamity howler” would have 
sent out moans reverberating over the landscape from 
every cross roads, and the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by the prophet would have been predicted 
for all that afflicted state. Note the change. Now, 
instead of being plunged in the depths of gloom the 
people of the state persist in looking on the bright side 
of everything. If corn is a failure they dwell upon 
the excellence of the wheat crop; if one recourse fails 
them they point to a dozen that do not. And so there 
is a hopeful tone which presages well for the future 
prosperity of the state. 

This optimism is indicated by the financial and busi- 
ness interests of the state and is a very active influence 
as shown in the following summary of the Kansas situ- 
ation by an official of a Topeka bank, who on August 17 
said as follows: 

The business of the state will not be seriously 
affected by the drouth. The 75 percent loss on 
the corn crop of 1901 will be offset by two and 
one-fourth times the price on the old corn on 
hand, which, with the new crop, will certainly 
make 80,000,000 bushels at two and one-fourth 
times the price, to which add 10 cents a bushel 
increased value of 90,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Then can be added 50 percent of the 1-cent 
a pound increase on fat cattle. The other 50 
percent of the 1 cent a pound will more than 
cover loss on stock cattle, to which add 50 per- 
cent of the 14 cents a pound increase in price 
in the price of fat hogs. The other 50 percent 
of the increase will far more than cover any 
loss incident to the replacement of stock hogs. 

The substantial prosperity of the state of. 
Kansas will not be checked. The immense 
wheat crop with good prices and the wide- 
spread distribution of its proceeds will reach 
more pockets than any other crop we raise. 
The curtailment of credits may equal about 20 
percent, chiefly in cattle feeding paper, and 
from a widespread spirit of economy, but not 
of necessity. By way of offsets, the alfalfa, 
kaffir corn and sorghum are all drouth resist- 
ers and will make rich forage. The acreage of 
these crops in Kansas has increased 1,000 per- 
cent in seven years. 

The dairy interests of the state have doubled 
each year for the last ten years. This industry 
is looked upon with the same favor as our best 
agricultural industries. 

The banks of the state of Kansas at the last 
report in July showed about seventy millions 
on deposit. Being an agricultural state the 
good bulk of this money belongs to the farmers. 
With more cattle and hogs in the state, more 
bushels of wheat than any previous year, less 
debt, with our farms better improved, our 
pianos and rubber tired buggies bought and 
paid for, we anticipate only a hesitancy in the 
general business of the state. 

This is the kind of talk it is good to hear. It does 
not ignore the unfortunate features of the situation, 
but it does dwell upon the encouraging ones. It points 
out the recompenses of the farmer. It shows why Kan- 
sas is and is to be prosperous and indicates a state 
pride which is one of the best assurances of future pros- 
perity. x 








There isan unfortunatecondition in San Franciscoand 
environs which makes it the only bad spot in the west 
coast trade. The workingmen seem to haye gone crazy 
and every line of oe is either pra A paralyzed or 
very much hampered. There is no dispute as to wages 
or hours in most cases, the trouble being an attempt of 
the unions practically to control the business of employ- 
ers. The machinists are fighting their chief battle in 
San Francisco, and woodworkers, teamsters, stevedores 
and pretty nearly every one eise of the wage earning 
class have brought business, both local and shipping, sub- 
stantially to a standstill. Otherwise west coast condi- 
tions are the most favorable.that they have been for 
many years. There are large crops of grain and fruits 
which are commanding high prices. The partial failure 
of the eastern fruit crop is making a demand for all 
that can be shipped from the coast, and so from the 
straits of Juan de Fuca to the gulf of California there .is 
unparalleled prosperity. 





Law for Lumbermen. 





Use of Logs Before Decision of Title. 


When, pending litigation to determine the ownership 
of logs, the parties agree that the party in possession 
a use them in his business and that the proceeds shall 
be held as the logs themselves, to await the decision of 
the court, but make no provision for compensation for 
manufacture and sale, the court, even in equity, the su- 
preme judicial court of Maine holds, cannot add such a 
provision and decree any compensation therefor. For 
example, in the case before the court, of Rowell vs. 
Lewis and others (49 Atlantic Reporter 423), where the 
assignees of a paper company desiring to use in the con- 
tinuation of the business of making pulp paper stock 
certain logs-to which the title was in litigation, a written 
agreement was made that they should retain the proceeds 
in their hands, “said money in their hands to be regarded 
as the logs themselves, and to be disposed of by said as- 
signees in accordance with the decision of the court” in 
the suit over title. Afterward they urged that in case 
the court found the logs to belong to the other party to 
the suit it would allow them out of the proceeds of the 
logs a reasonable sum for caring for the property, or a 
commission on the proceeds in their hands, This, how- 
ever, the court holds, was a matter.for contract between 
them and the other party. The latter was entitled to 
the full agreed price for the logs, or to the logs them- 
selves. The assignees desired to retain the logs and ap- 
propriate them in their business without first making 
payment for them, and in order to obtain that conces- 
sion agreed “to keep a true and strict account of all the 
logs so used” and hold the amount as a separate fund, 
to await the judgment of the court. They also stipu- 
lated that the money value of the logs should “be re- 
garded as the logs themselves.” They did not stipulate, 
however, for any compensation or commission to be paid 
them by the other party, and the court, it is held, can- 
not add such a stipulation to their agreement. It must 
be presumed that the advantage to the business of having 
the logs to use at once was sufficient consideration for 
their undertaking. Wherefore the court holds that the 
other party was entitled to the payment of the agreed 

rice in full, with interest up to the money value of the 
ogs in the hands of the assignees, without deduction for 
services or commissions of the assignees. He could not, 
however, under his contract with them, recover of them 
anything more than came to their hands. 


Construction of Deed for Sale of Trees. 


Certain marked and branded trees on certain lands 
were sold and a deed was given which recited that the 
grantee was given a period of five years in which to re- 
move the trees from off the land; but if he should desire 
to have the trees stand on the land for a longer period 
than five years he should have the right to let them 
stand on the land until he should desire to remove them 
etc. The deed also contained a clause of general war- 
ranty of title to the trees and a clause which stated that 
it was further agreed by the grantor, in order to insure 
the title to the trees thereby conveyed, that the grantee 
had and was thereby given a lien on the lands described, 
to indemnify him against any loss which he might sus- 
tain by reason of the failure of title to any part of the 
trees. Thereafter the grantee referred to sold these 
trees, with a great many others, to a lumber company, 
with a covenant of general warranty. Then, the title to 
these trees having failed, the company brought an ac- 
tion to recover on a breach of the warranty in the deed 
mentioned. 

Now, standing timber, the court of appeals of Ken- 
tucky says, has always been considered realty, except 
in cases of sale for immediate severance from the soil, 
where, the rule of equity “treating as done wuat 
which is to be done in the near future,” the trees have 
been treated as personalty. Indeed, the court says that 
it knows of no case holding that a sale of standing, 
growing timber, where it is to remain for an indefinite 
period of time, is personalty and not realty. The mark- 
ing and branding the trees is for designation of the par- 
ticular trees sold—identification of the thing—and when 
such trees by reason of immediate severance are treated 
as personalty the marking and branding are necessary 
to make symbolic delivery. But the court is of the 
opinion that the contract of sale in this case, fixing the 
term for severance at a minimum of five years and pro- 
viding for its extension indefinitely, left the trees a part 
of the real estate. And being of the opinion that the 
trees were realty it follows, it holds, that the covenant 
of title would follow into the hands of any vendee (as it 
is said, “run with the land”) ; and that the lumber com- 
pany mentioned, the vendee of the original grantee, 
could maintain an action on the warranty against the 
original grantor. 

On the other hand, the mortgage security given to the 
original grantee “to insure the title,” as the deed -ex- 
pressed it, not having been assigned to.the lumber com- 
pany, so far as the record showed, the majority of the 
court is of the opinion that the lumber company was 
not entitled to the security given or to, .sue-thereon by 
reason of its covenant of warranty from the original 
grantee, nor by reason of the covenant of the original 
grantor, which ran with the trees. In other words, to 
enable the lumber company to recover under the mort- 
gage part of the deed there must be an assignment of 
the contract of indemnity, security and indemnity being 
personal contracts that pass only by assignments.. That 
is to say, while the lumber company was entitled in this 
case to recover for the breach of warranty, there could be 
no foreclosure by it of the lien given to the original 
grantee, the same having. never been assigned to it. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





English inclinations Toward Military Display—A Few Specimens of Disputes in the Export 
Lumber Trade; Sometimes Cussedness, Sometimes Crankiness, More Often Careless- 
ness— Examples that Should be Avoided—American Furniture 
Abroad— Tough Old Teak. 





More About the Earli’s Court Exhibition.—18. 

In my recent observations I had something to say 
about compo board as used in British government war 
barracks in the military exhibit at the Earl’s court. In 
reading it over in cold type it struck me that it might 
carry a suggestion that that was all we saw at this 
great exhibition. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Mr. Jansson and myself spent some time very 
enjoyably there, and were very impartial in the be- 
stowal of our attentions; but go where we might we 
could not get very far from displays of military pomp. 
War has been a very costly thing for Great Britain 
during recent months, and it is perhaps natural that 
her people should wish to be partly compensated for it 
by getting as much entertainment out of it as possible. 
Imre Kiralfy, that wizard of spectacular drama, who is 
director general of the Earl’s Court amusement enter- 
prises, this year presents at the Empress theater upon 
the grounds hig historical military spectacle showing 
the siege of Pekin, China. There are in the exhibits no 
end of machine guns and other accoutrements, and a 
large number of waxwork tableaux show typical military 





A MILITARY TABLEAU IN WAX, 


officers, costumes and mounts, I have reproduced one 
such in the accompanying illustration; while the smaller 
cut shows the exhibit of a typical Boer house, the fur- 
nishings for which were actually brought from South 
Africa. Another characteristic scene from “Boerland” 
represents a military transport scattered in confusion 
over the veldt, while puffs of smoke from the neighbor- 
ing hills tell of the proximity of a hidden foe. The 
spectator is left in doubt as to the outcome, and at lib- 
erty therefore to indulge the patriotic belief that the 
rude attackers will be gloriously repulsed. In real life 
they do not always live up to that part of the program. 
The war recruiting office has also a kinetoscope exhibit 
glowingly  de- 
picting the 
thrillingly ideal- 
ized life of a 
Tommy Atkins, 
enough to 
® , awaken in the 
mind of almost 
any inexperi- 
enced youth a 
desire to carry a musket and win his spurs. Still, re- 
cruiting has not been so heavy but that the government 
has announced its intention to use Kaflir troops in its 
African campaign, though they did not figure in any of 
the exhibits at Earl Court. 


Disputes in the Export Trade.—19. 

A period of dullness in the export trade is always a 
period of disputes. The timber factor who has contracts 
for stuff, naming prices current some months previously, 
upon which there has been a material decline, is much 
more technical regarding the quality of material which 
is acceptable to him than he usually is under other cir- 
cumstances. However honest he may be, he is but hu- 
man in his prejudices, and with vision somewhat liable 
to warpage. On the other hand, the consignment ship- 
per to a depressed market is too prone to blame the 
broker rather than depressed conditions for the unsat- 
isfactory footing of the account sales, and if it show 
a balance due from him because of an overdraft it is 
sometimes like pulling stumps to get it from him. 

I have been in touch with a number of these disputes— 





in fact have a number of them in hand for settlement . 


at the present time. As I look them over it seems to me 
that there is in almost every one of them a lesson for 
the interested parties. He is a fool who makes the same 
mistake twice. The wiser sort of fools, however, can 
learn by the mistakes of other people as well as by 
their own, and a periodical digest of disputes in the ex- 
port timber and lumber trade, if it could be accurately 
compiled, would be the most valuable information pos- 
sible for those engaged in that trade. 


Here, for instance, is a case where a well known Eng- 
lish firm, which has been conspicuous in its exhortations 
to American shippers to live up exactly to the letter of 
their contracts, sends a cable offer for certain stock to 
be ready for shipment in New York by a certain date. 
The offer is accepted, but the mail confirmation of the 
cable states that the stock is to be shipped from New 
York upon the date mentioned, an altogether different 
stipulation from that in the cable. The stock was ready 
in New York upon the date mentioned, but the steam- 
ship company did not forward it for three weeks, and 
upon arrival it was refused. The shipment was of 
birdseye maple, intended for a customer on the conti- 
nent, and the same steamer which brought it over 
brought two other parcels from the same shipper, one 
of which was sold to the London firm’s customer at lower 
prices than they had closed with him for. He broke his 
contract with the London firm upon the ground that 
the stock was not delivered when stipulated, quality bad 
etc., and they refused the stock from the shipper upon 
the former contention, although clearly in the wrong by 
the wording of the cable upon which the order was 
closed and which they of course had no right afterward 
to modify in the mail confirmation, although a local arbi- 
tration board justified claims for inferiority of material 
sent, 

In another case the foreign broker is trying to collect 
a deficit upon a shipment made in 1898. According to the 
shipper’s representation it was “prime quartered white 
oak, 84 to 9 inches wide,” but upon arrival it had dete- 
riorated into practically plain strips, and had shrunk 
in width, ranging 3 to 5 inches. The broker has now 
concluded, apparently without undue haste, that he has 
been swindled, and is seeking redress, the shipper being 
a Cincinnati commission broker with a terribly wobbly 
commercial rating. He has promised to pay the claim 
when able. 

Another shipment in which this same man was mixed 
up was upon several carloads of staves which were to be 
38x1 inch, but upon arrival were 34 to 36 inches long 
and up to % inch thick, and short 2,600 pieces over the 
invoices. The original drafts passed through this man’s 
hands, but before the broker got ready to make a counter 
claim the stave concern had passed through the hands 
of the sheriff of Clay county, Mississippi, and the broker 
was out about £100 on the deal. 

In another case of overdraft the shipment shows a 
material shortage, but is under a bill of lading which 
allows of no claim against the steamship company, and 
the broker says that if the shipper wants to accept such 
a bill of lading he will have to stand the consequences. 
The shipper does not purpose to stand the consequences 
unless he is compelled to do so, and the dispute will 
probably have to be thrashed out in the courts. Such is 
the perversity of mankind. 

I was given the documents in another case where a 
London firm of merchants ordered and received certain 
Arkansas lumber, and then raised a series of kicks which 
had they been allowed would have resulted in making 
the transaction a very unprofitable one to the shipper. The 
matter is still unsettled; but upon my determining that 
the property was exactly what had been ordered I advised 
thet suit be brought against the receiving parties, who 
wanted to be rid of the lumber in view of market prices 
having gone off, This instance particularly illustrates 
the first sentence under this heading—that a period of 
dullness is always likely to be a period of disputes, and 


that where a man is disposed to be finicky or even 
downright fraudulent his opportunities and temptations 
are greater under these circumstances than at a time 
when lumber is in urgent demand. 


American Furniture in Italy.—20. 
American furniture manufacturers are taking con- 


_ siderable interest in the International Exhibition of 


Modern Decorative Art, to be held in Turin, Italy, 
from April to November of next year. A United States 
general committee is now at work and prizes are offered 
for everything from house plans to exhibits of complete 
furnished rooms and on down to the individual items 
of house furnishing and decoration in all lines. 

The better class of American furniture is extremely 
original in design and execution as compared with the 
more conventionally inclined productions of the old 
world, while at the same time not going outside of 
the domain of the ideally artistic; and such an exhibit, 
if as liberally taken advantage of as seems to be the 
present inclination, will do much to increase American 
exports in this line. Exhibits will be admitted into 
Italy free of tariff and reduced freight rates are being 
arranged for. Dr. L. Roversi, of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce in New York, is secretary of the commit- 
tee for the United States, and special commissioners 
are soon to be appointed for Illinois and other western 
states. The National Exposition of Household Art, 
to be held in this city next month, is upon much the 
same lines, but is not attracting the same attention 
from the manufacturers, who see in the Italian enter- 
prise a grand chance for the extension of their already 
excellent foreign trade. American desks and other 
office furniture are already the international standard 
of excellence and the demands of Europe in household 
furniture can be catered to with equal success with a 
little application. 


A Big Teak Specimen.—21. 


Among those identified with American lumbering prac- 
tice who have been in Europe this year is Thomas F. 
Merrett, of Shelton, Conn., an expert in band saw mat- 
ters and general millwrighting, who has been widening 
his experience by a trip abroad, devoted largely to the 
setting up and operating of American band saws in 
the Netherlands and elsewhere, and acting as a coach 
for the operatives destined to be their manipulators. 
Mr. Merrett is an excellent type of the experienced 
mchanic and has many interesting things to tell of his 
journeys abroad. He gave me a photograph which I 
reproduce herewith, indicating one of the tests which 
American band saws are sometimes called upon to 
endure and which they of course prove equal to. Mr. 
Merrett thinks that this big teak log was one of the 
largest and hardest ever cut by a log band. It was 
one of a lot of twenty-seven cut up by him while at 
the levers of a McDonough band in Amsterdam, Holland. 
It was 10 feet long, 39 inches in diameter at one end 
and 37 at the other, and was cut to 34-inch stock, of 
which a specimen appears in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the accompanying illustration. It was sawn 
through and through down to a heart piece 24 inches 
thick, the last piece taken off being exactly 23 milli- 
meters, or .098 inch, in thickness, This slice was prac- 
tically a veneer, but was cut with perfect accuracy, and 
the section reproduced in the illustration is a piece 
of it. The log appeared to have seasoned at least ten 
years and one acquainted with teak knows what that 
means. It certainly must have been an old timer, for 
owing to the growing scarcity of this timber logs of 
that size are rare today. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an interesting article regarding teak wood 
July 13, 1901, page 13. 

While Mr. Merrett enjoyed his European experiences, 
America is good enough for him as a place of perm- 
nent residence; he is back on his native soil and look- 
ing for a suitable engagement. J. E. D. 








+ 
TOUGH OLD THAK, SAWN BY AN AMERICAN LOG BAND SAW. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Legal Status of Car Demurrage in Illinois. 


Cuicaco, Aug, 20.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN: Dear 
Sir: In answer to various requests for information on the 
question of car demurrage, referred to in ‘Realm of the Re- 
tailer”’ in your issue of August 10, will you kindly refer your 
readers to Appellate Court Reports, 73 Ill., 582, N. Holden v. 
C., 0., C. & I. Ry., and 8. Q. é H. O, Lamm v, same railway, 
p. 592 of same report, both of which relate to the subject of 
car demurrage, and in both of which the railroad company 
was defeated? G. W. HorcHkKIss, Secretary, 

» Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to have its 
attention called to these important decisions, which rest 
largely upon the decision of the Illinois supreme court 
in Chicago & North-Western Railway Company v. Robert 
BE. Jenkins, delivered in September, 1882, and reported 
in 103 Ill. 588. So much of this decision as relates to 
demurrage is published below: 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY V. ROBHRT E. 
JENKINS. 
103 Ill. Reports, 588, Sept., 1882. p 

8. Lien—How created, and by whom—Lien of 
carrier for demurrage. All liens are created by law 
or by contract of the parties, and when the law 
gives none, neither party can create one without the 
consent or agreement of the other. Hence the con- 
signee of goods shipped by railroad is not bound by 
rules and regulations of the railway ag a oy 
viding for a lien for demurrage, .though published 
without his or the consignor’s assent thereto when 
the contract for shipping the goods was made. 
Even a knowledge of such rules, without assent 
thereto, will not affect the shipper or consignee. 

9. SamME—Presumption as to assent. The law 
will never indulge in the presumption of assent to 
rules of a railway company for a lien for damages 
caused cs delay in receiving the goods shipped, from 
the publication of the same. 

DemurRRAGE—Allowable s on maritime con- 

tracts. The right to demurrage does not attach to 

carriers by railroads. If it exists at all as a legal 

right, it is confined to the maritime law, and only 

exists as to carriers by sea-going vessels, and even 
then it is believed to exist only by contract. 

Page 598, last paragraph. 
Supreme court opinion delivered by Justice Walker. 








It is claimed that appellant had the right to hold the prop- 
erty until its charges for demurrage were paid—-that they 
were a lien on the peopeeyy, and it was not required to make 
delivery till they were paid. The claim is based on rules and 
regulations adopted and published by the company. It will 
be conceded that all liens are created by law, or by contract 
of the parties. Where the law gives no lien neither party 
can create it without the consent or agreement of the other. 
Noyes & Messenger were therefore not bound by these rules 
unless they assented to them when the contract for shipping 
the goods was entered into a! the parties, and such a con- 
tract was not claimed. But it is insisted that as the rules 
were public and generally understood, it must be presumed 
they assented. For the purpose of creating such a lien on 

roperty the law will never indulge such presumptions. There 
s no evidence or agreement that either the consignor or con- 
signee ever had notice or knew of such regulations. But even 
if they had, unless they agreed to be bound by them the rule 
could create no lien. 

We held in the case of Illinois Central R. R, Co. v. Alewan- 
der, 20 Ill, 23, that railroad ——— when they had car- 
ried goods to their destination, if not removed by the con- 
semen, might store them in their warehouses, and thus ter- 
minate their liability as common carriers, and thereby 
assume the relations and liability of warehousemen. ‘To the 
same effect is the case of Richards v, Michigan Southern & 
Northern Indiana R. R. Co., id. 404, and in the case of Porter 
v, Chicago & Rock Island R. R. Co., 407, it was held it was 
their duty to do so or remain liable for loss as common car- 
riers. It was held in the former of these cases that when 
stored, and they had placed the goods in their warehouses, 
they were entitled to charge the customary price for such 
services, and on such charges being paid or tendered and a 
refusal of the company to deliver on demand it became liable 
for a conversion. 

The right to demurrage, if it exists as a legal right, is con- 
fined to maritime law and exists only as to carriers by sea- 
going vessels. But it is believed to exist alone by force of 
contract. All such contracts of affreightment contain an 
agreement for demurrage in case of delay beyond the ported 
allowed by the agreement, or the custom of the port allowed 
the consignee to receive and remove the goods. But the 
mode of doing business by the two kinds of carriers is essen- 
tially different. Railroad companies have warehouses in 
which to store freights. Owners of vessels have none. Rail- 
roads discharge cargoes carried by them. Carriers by ships 
do not, but it is done by the a. The masters of ves- 
sels provide in the contract for smarzage, while railroads 
do not, and it is seen these essential differences are, under 
= gs of maritime law, wholly inapplicable to railroad 

rriers, 


In addition, the first appellate court decision to 
which Secretary Hotchkiss refers holds that the rail- 
road’s lien ‘extends only to charges for transportation 
and not to charges for warehousing. The second deci- 
sion referred to also holds that even where a consignee 
has in some instances been tardy in receiving freight 
and has paid demurrage charges that does not neces- 
sarily imply his assent to such charges thereafter. 
These decisions contain other interesting points also, 
and while they can be referred to by anyone who has 
access to the reports, a brief digest of them will be 
published next week.—Ep1Tor. ] 





A Profitable Lumber Investment. 
INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Aug. 20.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: When your Mr. Saley visited our city recently 
we engaged in some reminiscences, and I told him I had 


thougit I would send you some of the incidents that’ 


came within my knowledge in the days of “Auld lang 
syne” and, encouraged by his assurance that you would 
be glad to have them, I send you the following: 

In the fall of 1869, in company with Gen, John Co- 
burn, then a member of congress from the Indianapolis 
district, and his wife, I journeyed over the Union and 
Central Pacific railroads, on a flying trip to the Pacific 
coast. En route I met a gentleman who had a unique 
experience in money making from the sale of a moderate 
amount of lumber and who, by his indefatigable efforts, 
@eserved what he realized. 

He told me that at the time of the gold excitement 
at Virginia City, when vast mines were being opened 
a returning to their owners great wealth for the 
the 


~ 


r and capital invested, it was a difficult matter for 
mine owner to obtain suitable timbers for roofing 
mines. 


This man conceived the idea of hauling in the nec- 
essary timbers, and for this purpose built two wagons, 
so strong they would carry a carload of lumber each. 
With eight yoke of oxen to each wagon he began the 
journey over the mountains. In some places the road 
was so steep and difficult that it became necessary to 
— his teams, and to use sixteen yoke of oxen to a 
oad. 

He hauled into the camp in all 500,000 feet of tim- 
bers, at a cost of $300 a thousand feet, which he sold 
at $500 a thousand feet, thus realizing a profit of $200 
a thousand, or a total of $100,000. It took a plucky 
and persevering man to carry out such a scheme, but 
he “got thar.” 

When I talked with him he was operating a sash and 
door factory on the line of the Central Pacific railroad, 
— he had built with the profits of his lumber ven- 
ure. 

Such opportunities are of the past, but to the level 
headed young man of business there are openings yet 
in the lumber fields of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and in our new possessions. 

Epwarp T. Sumwatr. 


Modern Fables—lV. 


There Is More Than One Way to Skin a Cat. 


_Once upon a time, in the Great East, there was a Big 
City wherein dwelt many Men whose avocation it was 
to Traffie in Lumber. These Men of themselves Made 
no Lumber but Bought of Them that chopped down 
Giant Trees and sawed the Trunks thereof into Boards, 
Scantlings and Great Timbers. They chose to be known 
among Men as Lumbermen, wherefore the Greater Por- 
tion of them were Merchants in Lumber, and some 
thereof were by the Unregenerate yclept Scalpers. Some 
did Business by Wholesale, buying and selling by Ship- 
loads; Others sold in lesser quantities by Car Loads; 
and still others had Yards and Storehouses wherein they 
stored Lumber and sold it by Wagon Loads. Some of 
these Merchants in Lumber had Palatial Offices in which 
they Transacted Business; and others had Offices in 
their Hats. There were both Big and Little Men in 
the Trade, and some had Bank Balances, and Others 
regarded themselves as fortunate in being able to have 
Overdrafts. 

Dealing in Lumber, an eminently respectab!e and 
Honorable Trade the world over, grew into popularity 
in the Big City, and it came to pass that the Field 
became Overcrowded. Competition became Rife, there 
was much Quarreling and Bickering between Manufac- 
turers and Dealers in Lumber as to the Just Grades 
and Qualities, and Profits became Small. There being 
no Standard in the Big City by which to Measure 
Grades and Values of Lumber, every man being a Law 
unto Himself, Manufacturers got sick of accepting Any 
Old Price that the Dealers in the Big City chose to 
pay for their Product and refused to have any Further 
Truck whatsoever with them. 

In this Extremity a Wise Man of the Trade of the 
Big City called together in Friendly Council numerous 
of his Brethren, and to them he said: “It doesn’t take 
more than a dozen Binoculars to see that we are Up 
Against the Real Thing. We have got to get Busy. 
Somethin’ has got to be doin’, or we'll have to go to 
Sellin’ Papers. Now, you listen to Little Willie off 
the Yacht. We’ve got to Reform. These Piutes that 
make Lumber about the Country are On to Us. They 
insist upon having some Information about our Scheme 
of Inspection before they Ship any more Lumber to Us. 
We have got to give ’em Rules.” . 

The Sage Remarks of the Wise Man were received 
with Questionings as to the Ultimate Result by the 
Brethren, but he was allowed to read a Set of Ru'es 
that in the Future should be the Guide of all Inspec- 
tion of Lumber in the Big City. 

When the Reading was Done and the Papyrus was 
returned to the Pistol Pocket of the Wise Man, one of 
the Brethren with Temerity vouchsafed the Observation 
that the Rules were Undoubtedly Fair and Just, but 
that their Adoption would never do. If Rules were to 
be had he wanted Rules that were Subject to a Variety 
of Interpretation. 

“You talk like a China Tea Pot with the Spout 
Knocked off,” interrupted the Wise Man. “Smoke up, 
and I’ll show you a Graft worth more than a New 
York Policeman’s.” What the Wise Man said went with 
the Brethren, and the Rules were Unanimously Adopted. 

Then the Wise Man insisted that a Host of Licensed 
Inspectors be Appointed, with Authority to Inspect the 
Lumber Bought by the Brethren. Then there were 
murmurs of Discontent from even the Uttermost Parts 
of the Room, and the Wise Man was Accused of an 
Attempt to put the Lumber Business of the Big City 
on the Bum, and of standing in with the Pharisees who 
manufactured Lumber. 

“Now, if you Gazabos will quit Hollerin’ until you 
get your Draw,” interjected the Wise Man, “I'll let 
you in-to the Details of this Game, and put you next 
to the Lookout.” At once there was Silence. 

“Now,” continued the Wise Man, “we have a Set of 
Inspettion Rules that are engage Fair and Honest. 
between Man and Man. They are the Official Rules of 
the Big City. We will have them Printed and Sent to 
the Uttermost Parts of the Land, as an Evidence of 
Good Faith. Now Inspectors we must have. As an 
Inspector can’t be made in a Day, I would suggest that 
each one of you will be permitted to name an Inspector. 
You select a Man that has been employed by you in 
the Past, and is competent. Of course, as all of you 
have not enough Inspection to Keep a Man busy at that 
work, I would further suggest, in order to have him 
handy at all Times, that it Wuld be Wise to keep him 
about the place, and pay him for Staying There I 








think you will find that your Inspector will Hold his 
Job. Are you on?” 

Thus it came about that the Wise Man’s Plans were 
Adopted, and for a Considerable Season they Min- 
istered Much to the Bank Accounts of Lumber Mer- 
chants of the Big City. Some Manufacturers of Lum- 
ber failed to see wherefore they were any Better Off by 
Selling Lumber under Official Rules and by Licensed 
Inspection than before, but Everybody can’t be Pleased 
at All Times, and they were Set Down as Unreasonable 
Kickers. 

MORAL:—When you Rob a Man, do it Legally. 


a 


Tales of the Trade. 


Whitewashed Buildings. 

The consumer of lumber in the rural districts of south- 
ern Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware has some curious 
notions. Years and years ago some one’s great-great- 
grandfather concluded that whitewash was the proper 
protection from the elements for his barn and other out- 
buildings, and so they have whitewashed all such struc- 
tures ever since. A very well known requisition in that 
country to this day is white pine, No. 2 barn, dressed one 
side and ship-lapped. This is put on the building rough 
side out and the surface annually receives a coat of 
whitewash. A western wholesaler, not acquainted with 
the requirements of this trade, recently executed an or- 
der for this stock dressed both sides, and in making a 
settlement finally concluded to accept a price of $5 below 
the invoice in order to settle with the retailer. He 
claimed that the stock would remain dead on his bands 
for years. 








Literature for the Hatfields. 


Some years ago A. W. Watson, of A. W. & W. M. Wat- 
son, lumber retailers, of Newton, Pa., and some asso- 
ciates bought a tract of timber in West Virginia in the 
Hatfield country. In fact, quite a portion of the pur- 
chase was made from “Cap” Hatfield himself. Mr. Wat- 
son makes frequent trips down to that section to look 
after the property and invariably is a guest of Cap Hat- 
field, and ‘is well acquainted with “Devil Ance” Hatfield 
and a’good many of the other members of that celebrated 
family of outlaws, As a matter of courtesy he inquired 
of some of the female members of the family if some 
reading matter would not be welcome to them. They said 
it would, and to his surprise their selections of litera- 
ture were Sunday school papers and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mr. Watson now regularly forwards papers 
of this sort to the Hatfield home. 


A Valuable Little Dock. 

Passengers reaching New York by the way of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad have no doubt noticed at Jersey City 
alongside of the station of this railroad company a dock 
containing lumber. This dock will store less than 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and is the property of Vanderbeek & 
Sons, the wealthy lumbermen and box makers, whose 
plant adjoins the dock on the rear. For six miles either 
vay from the Pennsylvania terminal at Jersey City every 

oot of dock front is owned by railroad corporations and 
is used as terminals, except the little piece referred to, 
which has been in the hands of Vanderbeek & Sons for 
many years. The railroads have dickered for it time 
and again and they have made many fancy offers for 
the property. Vanderbeek & Sons’ price for it is $500,- 
000, and they stand in a fair way of getting it eventually. 


Jersey Pin Oak. 

Do you know anything about Jersey pin oak? This 

culiar variety of oak is composed largely of knots. 
The oak itself is something of the hardness of lignum 
vite and the knots are just removed from flint. It is 
of considerable growth on the ridges of northern Jersey 
and is a tree that shows a body of twenty to forty feet 
of hight, is well butted, and while it has a diameter from 
twelve to twenty inches at the butt runs to a very small 
diameter at the limbs. The material is largely employed 
for the piling used about New York harbor. Considera- 
ble quantities of it are sawed into ties and timber for 
local framing purposes. A lot of pin oak logs were be- 
ing converted into ties and lumber by one of the Bartley 
direct-connected saw mills recently and on the day in 
question the cut there was only about 5,000 feet, which 
is regarded as phenomenal. If the Bartley saw mill can 
saw 5,000 feet of Jersey pin oak in a day it evidently 
would break the double cutting band saw record on any- 
thing like decent sawing timber. 


Getting a Reputation for Economy. 

Joseph Baker, vice president of the C. C. Mengle, Jr. 
& Bro. Company, has suddenly sprung into notoriety 
as the “stingiest man in Memphis” and to hear him tell 
how it all happened is better than going to a minstrel 
show. It appears that one night when ‘his young hope- 
ful was not feeling well Mr. Baker decided that a 
dose of medicine would do the boy good; so “Joe” got 
down a box of pills while his better half induced the 
child to indulge in the luxury of a cascaret. “Papa” 
stood by with the pill in his hand and watched the 
operation and decided that the boy had no further need 
for the pill, but concluded that it would not do to let 
the delicaey go to waste and so took it himself. as a 
matter of economy. The result was that next day “Joe” 
had a pain and did not enjoy his beer a little bit, but 
his friends indulge in some and while Joe is paying 
for the amber liquor he tries to figure out where the 
saving comes in. He tried to play even by telling how 
Clarence Mengel walked a mile and a half to the club 
one morning for his breakfast in order to save street 
car fare. Mr. Mengel is now with his family at Sea- 
bright, N. F., recuperating. 
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On Literary Soil. 

As soon as you strike Indiana you are on literary 
ground. I do not know why it is that literary people 
and hardwood trees flock together, but so it is. The 
white pine regions have produced no great literary men. 
I doubt if you can name one. If we hunt through 
central and northern Michigan, central and northern 
Wisconsin, northern Minnesota, we will not find one 
man who has gained more than a local reputation, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox is a Wisconsin product, I think, but if 
I am not mistaken she grew up among hardwood trees. 
So did I. 

I had not long been in Crawfordsville when D. C. 
Smith, of Smith & Duckworth, taking pity on my big, 
scalded feet, invited me in behind his fast horse, Hoosier 


Boy, and away we went tearing through the streets 
like a modern hurricane. I am of the opinion that Mr. 


Smith is given to the literary himself. At any rate 
he is a pretty proper talking man. He told me a volume 
about the writers of his city and drove past some of 
their places. He pointed out the home of the late 
Maurice Thompson, a large house occupying a large lot. 
It seems that the author of “Alice of Old Vincennes” 
was not much of a mixer. There were times when he 





“T was in with Smith.” 


a 
would not be seen on the streets oftener than once a 
month, and having done his errand he would hurry 
back to his home. The book store man tells me that 
in ten years he does not think he was in his place more 
than six times. The hight of the popularity of Thomp- 
son’s book was not reached until after the author’s 
death. I read today that the book has been dramatized 
and will be played by Den Thompson, of Josh Whitcomb 
fame. We drove out past General Lew Wallace’s home. 
And by the way, Mr. Wallace’s creation, “Ben Hur,” is 
the most popular fellow in this section. There are Ben 
Hur societies, Ben Hur cigars, Ben Hur bicycles, and I 
heard a man call for a Ben Hur cocktail. 
Tliere are several ladies in Crawfordsville who write 
books and hundreds of others who intend to write them. 
The literary fever is really catching. I felt like writing 


something myself. Charley McCarer used to tell me how 
literary this town was. He said there was not a horse- 
se.ler in town who would say hoss; it was always harse, 


giving the word kind of a literary twist. Charley Mc- 
Oarer, the dear friend of so many of us, died here, and 
Mr. Smith pointed out the house in which he passed 
away. We were going to the cemetery to visit his grave, 


but were told that he was buried in Evansville. The 
last time I saw Mr. McCarer was in Chicago when on 
lis way from the south, where his warm friends among 
the lumbermen were legion, to his home in Crawfords- 
ville to die. Had there been no McCarer it is doubtful 
whether there would have been an order of Hoo-Hoo. 


We drove through the campus of Wabash college and 
saw a sample of the former hardwood wealth of this 
section of the state, The fine large trees stand thick. 
A lumberman who has looked them over says there are 
twenty-six varieties on the forty acres. There is a 
wa'nut for which the college authorities have been 
offered $200. There are oaks which the saw mill man 
wou!d regard as a bonanza if only he could lay hands on 
them, A few days ago a storm passed over the town 
and several fine trees on the campus were blown down. 
Think of a wind taking down these giant trees and leav- 
ing the eggshell buildings in the vicinity intact. Be- 
neath the shade of these beautiful trees only young men 
linger. There are no girls flitting from tree to tree to 
flirt with. The college has set its face dead against co- 
education. One member of the board is an old bachelor, 
and ke has impregnated the other members of the board 
with the idea that from the unwinged angels ‘of the 
earth the young men should be separated by a barbed 
wire fence. 


Mr. Smith and I talked and talked, -and it was long 


after dark when he pulled up his flyer before the Craw- 





ford, the finest hotel I have seen in a town of the size 
of this one. Then I went to bed and had a literary 
nightmare. I dreamed that Ben Hur, Alice of Old 
Vincennes, the Bard of Alamo and a dozen of the lady 
writers of the town were hitched to a chariot and pitted 
against Smith’s Hoosier Boy on the boulevard. I was 
in with Smith and was so enthusiastic over the fact that 
we were leading that I swung my hand, hit it against 
the iron bedstead, and my dream was at an end. 
The Author of Ben Hur. 

A straight, slight built man, nearly six feet tall, 
gray hair, mustache and chin beard, with a palette on 
one hand and a brush in the other, met me at the door 
of the library of the distinguished soldier and famous 
author, General Lew Wallace. This man created “Ben 
Hur,” the royalty on which has paid away beyond a 
quarter of a million. Seventy-two years old, I believe he 
is, yet doing something all the time. Soldiering, writ- 
ing, serving the government in high official capacity, his 
life has been active. His mind is keen and alert and he 
often anticipates what one is to say. He is very precise 
in the language he uses and is careful to make clear 
every statement. He is at ease himself, makes others 
feel at ease and at every turn has the manners of the 
man every inch of whom is a polished gentleman. He 
reached out his hand. “Have a chair,” he said, and the 
palette was laid away. 

“So you paint, do you, general?” I asked. 

“Yes, I am doing something at it now that it is so 
warm that I am fit for nothing else. With added wings 
the sketch I have made will be a cherub, and between the 
outstretched hands I will put a butterfly. The cherub 
will be springing into the air in an endeavor to catch 
the insect. To paint a figure in the air so that it will 
represent grace and motion is very difficult. In an 
endeavor to do this successfully I painted the picture 
hanging opposite. That is a copy, however.” 

“T suppose you are still writing?” 

“O yes, I still write, but I find that the trend of my 
mind is different from what it was years ago. With 
age we lose the buoyancy of thought possessed by youth. 





“The driver was sunburnt and ragged.” 


The difference may be noticed in my ‘The Fair God.’ 
I wrote that book in part, laid it aside for ten years and 
then finished it. There is a marked difference in the 
style and tone of the two parts. I think the success of 
a writer largely depends on choosing a subject that is 
adapted to his years.” 

“And do you play the violin?” I asked, noticing some 
violin cases setting on the shelf. 

“I play the violin to suit me, though it may not 
suit others. I have a collection of six fine instruments. 
I was offered $500 for that one,” he said, taking an in- 
strument from the case. “I was indignant. First, that 
such a paltry sum was offered for it, and then the idea 
that I would part with it at any price! It is by a 
French maker, and is at least 175 years old. I play the 
violin to help me along in my work. When I cannot 
form sentences to my liking I get out my violin and 
play. I do not know what I play—am thinking on 
beyond that—but the tones of the instrument set me 
right again, and my work comes easier.” 

Among the general’s instruments there are a Hoph and 
a Maginni. For putting a new back on the latter he 
paid a noted European violin maker $150. 

“Look through the library if you like,” said the gen- 
eral, and he pointed out the items of special interest. 
There were casts of the characters which figure in 
“Ben Hur”; the books, almost a library of themselves, 
used as reference when writing that work; war relics 
which carried him back to the days of carnage, 

Then he Jed the way to the grounds. “This originally 
was one of the finest hardwood sections of the country,” 
he remarked. “That beech there, from tip to tip of 
limbs, has a spread of nearly ninety feet. I have never 
seen another such beech except the one in Palestine 
under which the legend says Abraham wrestled with the 
angel. And by the way,” continued the general, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “the record does not tell us which 
of them was thrown! There are twenty-seven. beeches 





here, several of them measuring from three to four 
feet in diameter. The wounds on those yonder I have 
covered with pitch. This one with the platform under it 
is called the Ben Hur tree. Under it my book of that 
name was written. You observe that the branches do not 
touch the ground as do those of the other trees. Tour- 
ists have clipped them off and carried thein away.” 

This home of General Wallace is as near a dream as it 
could well be made. A glance at the premises would 
indicate that the owner is a man of exquisite tastes, 
The grounds are large, the trees, with their branches 
hanging low, magnificent. There is a mixture ef art 
and nature, with kind and grand old nature predominat- 
ing. The library is a work of art, costing, I was told, 
$35,000. The general has a fish plant not far from 
town, and up on the Kankakee he has a house boat 
where, with invited friends, he puts in a few days at 
a time following his favorite sport. “Up on the Kanka- 
kee when the general is in a reminiscent mood I think 
his talk is greater than any of his books,” said a friend 
who had enjoyed his hospitality. 


Lingering Hardwood. 

We have all heard of the land which was denuded of 
its timber, but which was not denuded. The story igs 
frequently told in the white pine district. It is told 
how men made their thousands by gathering timber 
from cut over lands. The man who first went over the 
land was satisfied with none save big logs, and conse- 
quently he selected none but the big trees. Another 
logger might follow and work in the same way, taking 
the largest and leaving much that later on could be 
slashed into piece stuff. Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
timber is underestimated. Indiana has been a great 
hardwood state and there is a large amount of hard- 
wood timber still standing. I took a ride of twenty 
miles and from the car window, on every hand, could be 
seen pieces of woods, those near the track having much 
larger timber. I could see oak, maple and beech. Of 
the saw mills many of them are old, but here and there 
is an up to date plant, painted and, speaking from a 
saw mill standpoint, somewhat pretentious. The logs 
are railed, and hauled by team to the mills. All told, 
a large amount of hardwood lumber is turned out. 
Today, here in Crawfordsville, when the temperature 
was so high that we fellows of aldermanic mold fried 
and sizzled like so many big pieces of fat, I saw loads of 
logs going through the street in the direction of the 
saw mills, a mile east of the town. The driver was 
sunburnt and slightly ragged; he looked as though 
he would enjoy being packed in an ice house, and the 
thought came to me what a lucky dog I am that I can 
do my immense lumber business on paper, sitting in the 
shade by an electric fan. 

J. W. Stroh, of J. W. Stroh & Co., having had about 
all the lumber business he wants in one life, is starting 
his son in the yard trade. Mr. Stroh tells me that 
twenty-six years ago he rah a hardwood mill in Craw- 
fordsville, cutting from 12,000 to 14,000 feet of lumber 
daily. Soon thereafter he gave up the manufacture of 
hardwoods thinking that the timber supply was ex- 
hausted. It was so near it that hardwood lumber has 
been cut here ever since, and now there are two mills 
which run much of the time. In this respect it is a 
duplicate of the conditions which have existed in the 
white pine district. Fine walnut there was here, and 
still is here. Like the rest of us, at one time they be- 
lieved in it for furniture. I am writing this letter on 
a walnut table which is as solid as a rock. It will not 
even tremble beneath the clatter of my writing machine. 











sella 


“He could walk off with a bunch of shingles.” 





Not a joint all these years has given a hair’s breadth. 
The top is twenty-eight inches wide and made of one 
piece. For durability walnut was the furniture wood, 
but we fools who tag on behind Dame Fashion ostra- 
cised it because the dame turned up her nose at the 
beautiful wood. I read that in New York walnut for 
furniture is coming into fashion again, and now | sup- 
pose that when we shall hear the crack of the dames 
whip we will rush into line and pay a big price for any- 
thing from a sideboard to a milking stool that is made 
of walnut. . Really, which do you think have the more 
brains, men or sheep? 

When Mr. Stroh had exhausted all the hardwood tim- 
‘ber in the vicinity of Crawfordsville he went to Mich- 
igan and handled the saw lever in the white pine mills. 
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He was sawyer for Norris Bros., at Stanton, and sawed 
in Muskegon when it was the banner saw mill town of 
the world. Up there he was known as “Hoosier Jack,” 
and I make mention of this that the old time mill men 
of Muskegon and the surrounding milling section may 
know that “Hoosier Jack” still lives and is happy. 


Enclosed Yards. 


It really gives me a pain to see so many yards open 
to tramps and kleptomaniacs. I do not believe it is 
good business. Our lumber is valuab!e enough property 
to be well cared for. It is as valuable as some other prop- 
erty that we keep under lock and key. At an office where 
the yard was as open as a commons the yard man took 
me around to see the place, and when he came to the 
lime house he took a key from his pocket, unlocked a 
fine Yale lock and threw open the door. There were a 
few barrels of lime and cement that a man couldn’t 
steal if he wanted to. Outside he could walk off any 
time of the night with a bunch of shingles, bundle of 
lath or as many boards as he could carry on his back. 
It is said that consistency is a jewel and, as the poet 
remarks, methinks it be, 

I spent July in Illinois and during the first twent 
days of the month I saw 100 yards, eighty-seven of whic 
were open and thirteen enclosed. Now to be honest, 
what do you think of that? A small percentage of 
these yards had been enclosed sometime. There were 
gates which had forgotten how to swing on their hinges. 
The hinges were broken or set with rust, and they were 
permitted to remain in that condition. Some of the 
yards were fenced in front and wide open in the rear. 
In some cases 50 cents would have repaired the gates 
so that at 6 o’clock the yard could have been shut up 
as tight as a drum. At one yard both gates were off the 
hinges and were piled up against the fence. At at least 
a quarter of these places I asked the yard men if they 
thought they lost any lumber by theft and most of 
them answered that probably they did. There were yard 
men who had been in business for twenty years and the 
inference was that they had been losing lumber all 
these years. I like to keep telling you that Frank 
Colpetzer, of the Chicago Lumber Company, of Omaha, 
told me that before his yards were fenced he estimated 
that every year he had lumber to the value of $1,000 
stolen. It will help to stick the fact in your mind 
that lumber is stolen. 

Dearly beloved, we need to prick up our ears. In this 
matter of fencing our yards we want to take into con- 
sideration the eternal fitness of things. The wholesaler 
and manufacturer have been putting the screws to us a 
little tighter right along. We pay for what we get. 
We are not doing much picking these days. Competi- 
tion is getting closer. A good way to save a small per- 
centage is to keep our lumber from being stolen. When 
we can do that there is also less danger from fire. This 
is a mighty dry time. Within a week I heard a yard 
man ask one of his employees to go out and see if there 
were any tramps in the back of the yard. He was 
afraid they might set fire to it. This yard next to the 
railroad was unfenced and after the yard man had gone 
home there was nothing to prevent all the tramps in 
the neighborhood from having a picnic there. What do 
you think of that way of doing business, anyhow? 

I wish we might take this thing, which we call the 
bull, by the horns and fence our yards. In this regard 
let’s polish up our business methods. We are not setting 
a good example. Not long ago a yard man told me that 
he wants his son to grow up a careful business man. 
He certainly ought to show his son the way, and he is 
not showing it worth a cent. I hope you will not think 
Iam impertinent in this matter of yard fencing. Per- 
sonally it is not a penny in my pocket whether you fence 
your yard or not, but I do want to see every yard man 
doing business on business principles, and make all the 
money he legitimately can. One good way to make 
money is to save it. If I can do so I would rather at 
any time save a dollar than to make it, for it is easier. 
The most of us, you know, are not whales to make 
money. We have to feel our way along, do the best 
we can, hoping that when we are old our sons in law 
will not be obliged to buy grub for us. 


The Wagon Stakes. 

The ordinary stake on the delivery wagon has not 
filled the bill for the reason that the wagon makers 
have gone right on making the same old kind of stake, 
no matter whether the wagon was to be used for hauling 
lumber or other material. They have done this for the 
reason that, like the rest of the world, wagon makers 
are sheep. It is surprising how many sheep there are 
even among those people who would naturally be sup- 
posed to do a little thinking for themselves. There 
was the outcome of that tuberculosis discussion that was 
held in London not long ago. You know that herds of 
cattle have been slaughtered in this country because it 
was ascertained they were afflicted with tuberculosis. 
Physicians by the thousands and thousands have said 
that tuberculosis in the human being could be con- 
tracted from that disease in animals. They kept on 
saying this, but they didn’t know it. Some physician 
had said that such was the case and all the other physi- 
cians, like sheep, followed in his wake. In the conven- 
tion Koch, the German scientist, said that a human 
being cannot contract tuberculosis from a dumb animal, 
and thereby he threw a bombshell in the midst of an 
immense herd of sheep physicians. The difference was 
this: Koch studiously went to work with his microscope 
in an endeavor to settle the question, while all those 
who stared at him when the announcement was made 
have simply been following some bell wether with their 
eyes shut. 

No wagon maker, so far as I have learned, has ever 
‘voluted out of the old stake rut. As the great gran- 


ther made wagon stakes so must his descendants for- 
ever and ever. In the lumber world the improvements 
which have been made in wagon stakes have been sug- 
gsted by the lumbermen themselves. Though the old- 
time short stake, with the annex on the outside of it, is 
used by nine-tenths of the yard men of the country it is 
a failure from the fact that a load with such stakes 
cannot be carried up evenly. Having piled to the top 
of the permanent stake then the load must jut out to 
another width. To overcome this difficulty there are 
yard men who have had stakes mortised into the bolster 
in such a way they can be removed. When this is 
done the yard man has several sets of stakes, each set 
to conform to the size of the load it is intended to haul. 
Others have used a piece of gas pipe, soldering a piece 
of iron on the side of it so it may not drop except a 
given distance through the hole in the bolster in which 
it is inserted. 

Herewith are illustrated two stakes, one of them, the 
“built up,” being common in certain sections. All these 
things go by sections. In certain territory covering a 
large area it would be as easy to find a hen’s tooth as 
it would a stake of this character. Having seen the 
illustration, any of you are mechanics enough to make 
the stakes. They should be of oak, of the same thick- 
ness as the permanent stakes, and when in place stand 
about two feet above them. The object is, of course, to 
form a straight surface against which to pile. 

The other stake I have seen in only one yard, that 
of C. Zimmerman & Co., Peru, Ill. Notwithstanding 
the teamster was up in his business he did not say he 
invented the stake. The streets of Peru are uneven, 
and this teamster said that on such streets a wide tire 
wagon was a great improvement on the narrow tire, as 
the tongue played back and forth less, thus keeping the 
necks and shoulders of the horses in better condition. 
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“Herewith are illustrated two stakes.” 


On rough strects narrow wagon tires mean sore shoul- 
ders for the horses, he said. 

This stake, as you will observe, spreads until when it is 
as high as the wheel it is only one inch from it. It is 
also made an inch higher than the wheel. At the top 
it is eight inches wide. The object of the shape of this 
stake is that lumber can be easily swung on it. Its 
nearness to the wheel prevents a board from dropping 
between them. 


Gate for Unusual Opening. 


The situation is this: The entrance to the shed and 
yard is between the office and a room directly opposite 
the office which may be used for cement, sash and 
doors or other material. You have no doubt seen that 
situation, and if so do you remember how the entrance 
was closed at night to keep out tramps and people with 





“You have seen that situation.” 


the bump which marks the kleptomaniac on their heads? 
Across such an entrance a gate cannot be swung from 
the inside, as on one hand it comes directly across 
the office door, and on the other it may bar the entrance 
to the room opposite the office. If swung outwardly the 
gate comes around in front of the outside office door, or 
if hung to the opposite corner, in front of the windows 
of the sash and door house. N. E. Holden, of Danville, 
Ill., solved this problem by hinging the gate at the 
top and opening and shutting it by means of a cord 
running over a pulley. Easy enough, you may say, 
yet all of us have seen men of so little ingenuity they 
would never think of hanging a gate in any other than 
the old orthodox way. At two yards I have seen the 
entrances, similar to the one described above, left open 
while the rest of the yard was fenced, the owner no 
doubt not knowing just how to s that hole. This 
gate of Mr. Holden’s is entirely out of the way dur- 


ing working hours and is easily and quickly closed and 
opened, 
To Protect the Edges of Loads. 1 

The bungler is out of place even in the handling of 
a coarse product like lumber. I have not lived as many 
weeks as I have seen loads of lumber leaving yards 
bound in the most crude way imaginable. Sometimes a 
rope is used, sometimes a chain, and it is not uncom- 
mon at such times to hear the wood crack when the 
binder is tightened, the edges of the boards on top 
of the load giving way. When the tongue of a flooring 
or siding board is in part torn off or a groove smashed 
in it is highly probable that the carpenter, contractor 
or owner, as the case may be, thinks he was not get- 
ting value received. It would be easy for him to think 
that the man of whom he bought the lumber was a 


a. 








“The best thing I have seen for the purpose.” 


Cheap John who had set up as a lumber merchant be- 
cause he could do nothing else. 

In this matter of detail there isn’t a man of affairs, 
no matter whether he be farmer, mechanic, profes- 
sional man or merchant, who can be too painstaking. 
If he does not attend to these details himself others 
must do it for him. It must be done, else a business 
suffers, 

It was not long ago recorded in this department how 
my heart swelled with pride when I was permitted to 
play on a Stradivarius violin. It was not that I could 
play so well, for no savage breast has ever been charmed 
by the music I could create, but there was a satisfac- 
tion in handling a specimen of the work of the master 
violin maker of the world. Ever since the days of the 
great Italian, violin makers by the thousands have imi- 
tated his model, but not one of them has reached his 
standard. A maker of fine instruments recently said 
to me that probably the superiority of the Strad is 
owing to the infinite attention to details which was 
p1id by Stradivarius to his work. The modern violin 
maker asks of the wood which is to go into his instru- 
ments, Is it old enough? Has it the right texture and 
grain? Stradivarius was not content with these mgd- 
ern qualifications. The tree the wood from which was 
to be fashioned into that marvelous creation must not 
be felled, for fear that the concussion would impair the 
acoustic qualities. It was cut into blocks as it stood, 
and the blocks gently lowered by tackle or other appa- 
ratus. No doubt but that at every step this famous 
Cremona maker was just that “old maidish,’ as we 
would be apt to call him these days. 

This violin talk is brought in to illustrate what finish 
and consequently excellence the due attention to details 
gives. Any bungler can bind a load of lumber by throw- 
ing a rope or chain over it and then tightening it, but 
in this crude method the proper detail is lost sight 
of. In one yard I saw small sacks made of coarse, 
strong material and stuffed with some other material, 
presumably cotton, wool or old rags, to be placed on 
the upper edges of the load under the rope or chain for 
the protection of the lumber. The best thing I have 
seen for the purpose, however, is in use in the yard of 
the Eau Claire - St. Louis Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
and consists of a piece of heavy rubber pipe, say six 
inches in length and two or three inches in diameter, 
through which the rope or chain is passed, and of 
course the common sense of any of us would tell us 
that the rubber should come between the edges of the 
load and the rope or chain. 

A Shingle Display. 

If there is any good reason why the wares of the 
lumberman should not be as systematically displayed as 
are those of the dry goods man or clothier speak right 


up and tell us. I sometimes think that we fellows who 
sell lumber are not alive to the businesslike methods of 





“In plain sight the patterns of shingles.” 


our brother merchants in other lines. Of course you 
are alive to all these methods. I am speaking of the 
yard man over in the next county. 

There is the little item of fancy shingles. In only 
one office have I seen a display of these shingles which 
does credit to the man who did it. As a rule any old 
way is good enough. In one office a couple of shingles 
were on the window sill and another pattern was lying 
on the rail which divided the bookkeeper’s department 
from the outside world. Evidently not long ago the 
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question of fancy shingles had been raised, and these 
samples brought in for the examination of the possible 
purchaser. The probability is that this possible pur- 
chaser was a woman who hid a desire to see the dif- 
ferent patterns, and if that be so you are safe to wager 
she wondered why the yard man did not have these 
shingles where he could put his hand on them the 
minute she asked him if he had such shingles. With 
a stock of fancy shingles, molding, brackets, head blocks, 
spindles ete. a man who has an office in which there 
is any room may make a display which would lead a 
would-be buyer to think that the man who is selling 
lumber is not ashamed to show his goods. 

The cunning hand of the artist has made a little 
sketch which may be a suggestion on which some of the 
readers of this department may: act. The exhibition 
was seen in the office of W. J. McGavic, Decatur, IIl. 
In order to make such an arrangement of shingles 
all there is to do is to take any strip of wood, a lath 
for instance, tack the shingles to it, following out 
any arrangement of patterns which miy appeal to your 
taste, tie a string to both ends of the stake, drive a 
nail in the wall and hang the shingles up. You will 
then have in plain sight the patterns of shingles you 
have and can quickly show them to anyone who may 
contemplate their use. The material for this rack will 
not cost a cent and the shingles can be tacked to the 
strip and hung on the wall in ten minutes any time. 
It beats fishing samples out from under the desk or 
safe or running to the shed every time a customer men- 
tions a fancy shingle. 

Portable Coal Partition. 

So many yard men sell coal that to know how to 
bin it without posts against which to nail the boards 
may be convenient for some poor soul that is in trouble. 
I first saw this device in the shed of G. N. Safford & 
Co., Rockford, Ill., and have since been told it is used 
elsewhere. By the way, if now and then I run in a 
chestnut I am willing to be forgiven, for I own right 
up there are a million things and conditions in the 








“Against it are piled hundreds of tons,” 


lumber world with which I am not acquainted and 
never expect to be. The more I try to dig around and 
find something out, visit new territory, visit new plants 
and see new men the more thoroughly I understand 
that the man who would stand up and say he knew 
all the lumber business would be a double distilled, con- 
centrated Ananias. 

Mr. Safford’s coal shed has an alley through the cen- 
ter of it and on one side of this alley runs a partition 
like the one I am about to describe. This partition is 
perhaps fifty feet long, eight feet high, and against it 
are piled hundreds of tons of anthracite. When I first 
saw this partition I wondered why it stood there, but 
once understood it is easy enough. The tie has two 
pieces nailed on the end of it which hold the boards 
above and below, this tie being held in place by the 
weight of the coal upon it. It is often so; when we 
make an attempt to see the power it is found to be 
behind the throne and cannot be seen. Thus with ties 
and boards a partition of any length and of almost 
any hight can be built without the assistance of posts. 


Ai 
Reported by the Trade. 


eer 
Exceeds Any Other Year. 


Baysoro, Ga., Aug. 13.—The volume of business this year 
largely exceeds that of any other year in the peat twenty. 
We have no stock on hand and are oversold ahead of pro- 
duction for the next three months. We consider the busi- 
ness In better shape than we have ever known it. 

Prnopouis Saw Mri Co. 


Cheerful Under Adversity. 

HuMBOoLpT, Kan., Aug. 17.—If the present crop and outlook 
are to be depended upon for average fall trade we cannot 
see more than one-half of the business in sight that has been 
done in previous fall seasons. Corn, flax and hay are the 
staples, with a little wheat along the river bottoms here. 
These crops cannot be over one-twentieth of previous yields 
for corn, one-fourth for flax and -one-third to one-half for 
ney. Wheat, of course, was good; most of it will be fed to 
stock. 

Thus far trade has kept up remarkably. Those who in- 
tended building say that they cannot do so now as they will 
have to use their money to carry their stock through the 
winter. Perhaps never before in the history of Kansas were 
farmers in as fine shape to meet crop failures, and most of 
them appear to be going about it cheerfully. J. H. OsBoRN. 


Fall Prospects Fairly Good 
HUTCHINSON, KAan., Aug. 19.—The feeling in this commun- 
ity is one of disappointment on account of the loss of the 
corn crop, which will detract somewhat from general trade. 
To offset this we have the finest wheat crop the county ever 
raised, and the wheat money will be pretty well distributed, 








as almost every one had in more or less wheat. The busi- 
ness for the fall will not be what we anticipated, but will 
be fairly good. 
HE HUTCHINSON LUMBER & PLANING MILL Co., 
Per JAMES St. JOHN, Manager. 


A Warranted Optimism. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN., Aug. 17.—With very favorable condi- 
tions for the rest of the season, I do not anticipate any great 
falling off in the general business of this section of the coun- 
try. e have had four years of good times and the farmers 
as a class are out of debt, and with the season’s large wheat 
crop there will be no calamity howl coming from our people. 
Of course, the drouth has damaged the corn crop quite a 
little, but recent rains will bring out a fourth of an Svermee 
crop and also revive the grass and rough feed crop, like 
alfalfa, millet, cane and kaffir, and stock can be roughed 
through the coming winter in fair condition. We will be 
pears se remy if we do not have an average fall trade. We 
would have had a “bumper” but for the drouth, and yet 
there is nothing discouraging at this time. 8. 


An Old Dominion Estimate. 

NoRFOLK, VA., Aug. 19.—It is impossible to estimate the 
damage the drouth has done to the crops and there is no one 
wise enough to place anywhere near what it will be until the 
corn shall he harvested. Some place it at one-half; others at 
one-third the usual crop. Around here we have an excellent 
crop of wheat and oats, but very little of it is raised, and 
what is raised is for home consumption. Corn is our princi- 
pal crop. I should say that 90 percent of our acreage is 
planted to corn and this has suffered severely, but to what 
extent I am unable to say for a certainty. I believe this will 
put off building to a great extent. 4. C. MITTELSTADT. 


The Outlook not Bright. 
FONTANELLE, Iowa, Aug. 17.—Stocks are larger here than 


they have been at this season for years. Trade until the 
present time has been double its usual quantity, but now 


M. JoHNs. 





will dwindle down, for the outlook is very poor, althou 
there will be prety of feed for all stock. There will 
some few buildin, © up, but very little to what there 
would have been if the rains had held out. Our trade ig 
about equally divided between north and south; long dimen- 
sion boards come from the south. We do not make many 
changes in the people we buy from. 
J. H. Ho_pert LumMsBer Company, 
By C. F. Huusert, 


A Fair Fall Trade With Farmers. 

LA Harpe, Kan., Aug. 19.—After talking with conservative 
farmers I think there will be a shortage of at least 75 per. 
cent of corn, flax, oats and hay. We have had Fagg rains, 
which insure late pasture and will make good fodder. Farm. 
ers are serving rye, millet and corn seed for feed. The 
farmers in this section have bad two good seasons and the 
majority have a piece of money in the toes of their stock. 
ings and will get sions all right. We look for a fair fal] 
trade. LA HarPe LumMBer & Gas Company, 

By Henry F. Travis, 


« Owners of Farms in Good Shape. 

HAMILTON, Mo., Aug. 17.—We had good rain a week ago, 
which will help jate corn in making feed. There will 

ractically no corn gathered here. Few farmers have enough 
eed to carry them until another year. Corn, wheat and rye 
are being shipped in here every day. Our farmers are tn 
better condition to stand drouth this year than ever before, 
The renters are in bad shape, many mortgaging their teams 
and stock for rent, which they will lose as well as their 
year’s work. COLBY MERCANTILE COMPANY, 

A Discouraged Note. 

MAywoop, Nes., Aug. 16.—The prospects are poor. Crops 
generally are a failure. Rye is about a fifth of a crop, corn 
less than a third and of wheat hardly any has been cut, [I 
am not looking for any lumber trade to speak of; may sell 
a few boards for sheds for cattle etc. JOHN MILLER, 





A Comfortable Low Cost Cottage. 





The Lumberman’s Design No. 46. 


We present in this issue of the LUMBERMAN perspec- 
tive view and floor plans of a very attractive cottage. 
This is not suited to a narrow lot, but on wide village 
lots or in the country it produces a unique and homelike 
effect at a very moderate cost. Taking these plans as a 
basis, they readily lend themselves to modification on 
either floor. The chimneys are designed for heating by 
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stove, but if a furnace is used the one near one end could 
be done away with by putting an extra flue in the other, 
If a larger house were desired, a rear extension could 
be built and the lower floor bedroom thrown into the 
parlor, making a very large and handsome living room. 
Altogether this house, considering its cost, is one of 
the most attractive that have been presented in this 
series, 
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DESIGN NO. 46.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW AND FLOOR PLANS. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 
And still the extreme dullness of midsummer does net 





appear in the anthracite trade. Production is fully up 
to the average of the year, or about 4,000,000 tons a 
month, according to report. Following the remarkab'e 
output during the first seven months of the year, which 
Showed a gain of a round 5,000,000 tons over the cor- 
responding period last year, it is a most healthy condi- 
tion of trade. The brake of artificial restriction may 
be in reserve, but it is not very much in evidence. 

There is much doubt as to what the trade will experi- 
ence a little later, when the usual fall demand sets in. 
Kither buying has been very much out of its orbit or 
the consumption this year will greatly exceed that of 
any previous twelve months in the history of the anthra- 
cite industry. That there-is some slackening in the 
demand in the east is indicated by better lake shipments 
to the upper lake ports. Charters this week have been 
much above the recent average and Buffalo and Erie are 
the scenes of. marked commercial activity. This may 
be due in part to the unwillingness of the bituminous 
shippers at Ohio ports to pay the advance in freight 
rates from 40 to 50 cents to Lake Michigan ports and 
the acceptance of those freights by the anthracite ship- 
pers. Whatever the cause, the indications are that 
Augnst will show considerably heavier shipments of 
anthracite to the west by lake than any other month this 
year. But the trade can stand this more generous 
volume of receipts for some time without inconvenience, 
for the docks are by no means filled and there is quite a 
fair shipment from dock to the country. And moreover 
the receipts of anthracite at Chicago by water are 
greatly below those for 1900 to date. 

Locally, at Chicago, there is scarcely any life to the 
retail anthracite trade. The forehanded buyers have 
filled their bins and other buyers are waiting for cold 
weather. But in the country the situation steadily 
improves. The buying is well distributed—better dis 
tributed, in fact, than at any time yet this season. 
Of course the best illustrations of activity are presented 
in territory east of Chicago, but the west is making the 
better percentage of improvement and even on the Mis- 
souri river there has been for a week or two past quite 
a little stir in anthracite. Rail coal is scant and of 
accumulations at junction points little is heard. Ege 
coal is very scarce and chestnut is not in much better 
supply, but of stove there is enough for all current 
needs. Prices are maintained with the same severity 
that has held sway for the past four months. This 
firmness is being accepted more unquestioningly by the 
trade and price does not enter so intimately into a 
transaction as formerly, for both buyer and seller know 
in advance what the terms will be. The amount of 
business current in anthracite is on the whole moder 
ately good and there are no evidences of weakness. 

But bituminous coal is in a bad way, if one surveys 
the market as a whole. There are some spots that are 
a delight to the trade, and were it not for extraneous 
circumstances, wholly beyond the control or influence 
of the fuel question, a tonic state of the market might 
be noted. The steel strike must make further inroads 
upon general business, especially in the west, and the 
idleness of mills at Joliet and at Milwaukee has re- 
leased a quite respectably large tonnage of steam coal 
for which no substitute market offers an inviting pros- 
pect. In addition, the closing, or the threatened closing, 
of shops and factories because of an inability to procure 
as material the products of the idle steel mills is a 
further extinguisher of hopes for an immediate revival 
of the steam trade. It is quite evident that 
the steel strike will prove a most intimate factor 
in determining the character of business in this depart- 
ment of coal production and the sale during the next 
few weeks. In the east the suspension of the steel 
mills has oceasioued the accumulation of much “slack,” 
the fuel of the mills. Its heavy consumption there has 
permitted the shipment by lake of large tonnages of 
lump coal and the slack that is now accumulating at 
mines is choking the free production and shipment of 
the lake coals. In the west the loss due to the strike 
is not evenly distributed but falls mainly upon several 
of the western districts, which in consequence have 
greatly restricted their output. 

The demoralized prices of lake bituminous coal, yrow 
ing out Gf some severe competition between two of the 
larger Milwaukee interests, have not yet beer cor 
rected, and unless speedy improvement is made the 
situation may grow worse, for the settling of values of 
Hocking valley coals, which were the most immediately 
affected, has brought a severe strain upon other prod- 
ucts. The reduction has been made from most of the 
upper lake ports and a restoration of old values 1s int- 
perative if further lesions are to be avoided. 

For the better grades of western bituminous prodiwis, 
not directly competitive with Ohio coals, there is an 
excellent tone. Consumption of the better domestic 
fuels is increasing and two or three fields are reported 
to be behind in their orders, working, too, at full time. 
They are of course the exceptions, but under normal 
conditions the spontaneous activity of trade there first 
observed would be gradually extended to the other less 
favorably regarded districts until the markets as a 
whole displayed the long looked for activity. But with 
the environment remaining so unfavorable as now, little 
is to be expected, perhaps, by way of immediate improve- 
ment, either in demand or in values. Downward pres- 
sure is the greater and conditions favor the buyer. 

From a tonnage standpoint the coke trade is becom- 
ing sadly shattered by the prevailing conditions in the 


* Water street, 


iron and steel industries. Bessemer furnaces are tend- 
ing towards inactivity, because of closed steel mills, 
and at Chicago locally the unsettled molders’ strike 
keeps idle more.than twenty-five foundries which rep- 
resent a consumption of more than half the pig iron 
melted in this city. While makers of coke are nomi- 
nally holding to old quotations, the latter have been 
shaded through the efforts of buyers. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
lL. Gardiner is reported out of business. 


ArkansSas. 
Little Rock—The Cypress Lumber & Shingle Company has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 
New Lewisville—King & Searcy have dissolved partner- 
ship; R. L. Searcy will continue the business. 
Smithdale-—-Minnie & Minnie have started business. 
Warren—Ilarris, Spriggins & Co. have discontinued. 
California. 
Bakerstield--The Union Lumber Company has incorporated 
with $150,000 capital stock. 


Connecticut. 
Halsted & Harmont have made an 
Lum has been appointed trustee. 


Colorado. 
Crestone— bh. W. Garretson will succeed the Crestone Lum 
ber Company and continue the business under’ same firm 


style. 
Florida. 

Hlolts—The Ewing, Tomlinson & Capel Company has been 
incorporated by D. A. Ewing, J. D. Tomlinson and A. E. W. 
Capel, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Oxford—VPomeroy & Baum have filed petition in 
tary bankruptcy and a receiver has been appointed, 

Georgia. 

Cordele—The Edwards Lumber Company 
out of business. 

Fitzgerald—The DaLee-Johnson Hardware 
been incorporated with capital stock 
manufacture doors and sash, 

Macon—W. Hl. Wirt will succeed W. H. Hallam. 
Ocmulgee Lumber Company recently began business. 

Pearson (near)—-K, L. Moore has purchased the plant of 
R. F. Goettel, 

Tifton—J. J. O'Neal, W. A. Patton and W. C. Jenkins 
have appplied for incorporation of the Tifton Lumber Com- 
pany, with capital stock of $10,000, 


Iinois. 
DeMontecourt 








Active—J. 


New Haven 


assign 
ment, F.C, 


volun- 


is reported as 


Company has 
of $10,000. It will 


The 


Cairo-—Henderson & 
menced business. 

Chicago—-Louis Schroeder has withdrawn from the firm 
of William J. IL. Schroeder & Bro, ; William J, H. Schroeder 
continues the business. George If. Steiner, 242 South 
has recently begun a hardwood lumber busi- 
ness.-——S. M. Savage has removed to 6936 Stony Island 
avenue and has not discontinued business as reported, 

Ladd— Borger & Wilson have been succeeded by Irwin 
Lorger. ° 

Ridgeway— Mr. Tote has succeeded Totes & Cody. 

Rock Island—The Rock Island Wood Work Company has 
incorporated with $40,000 capital stock. Incorporators : 
Willlam Roth, J. P. Engstrom and Max Tlellpenstell, 


Indiana. 

Clinton-—J. M. Butcher has sold his half interest in the 
firm of Butcher & Bro, to C. R. Cooper and the business will 
be continued under the style of Butcher & Cooper. 

Mellott-——-H. S. Wilson & Son have been succeeded by D. FE. 
Wilson. 

Shelbyville —J. B, 
by Elijah Victor, 


have recently com 


& C. ik. Hardebeck have been succeeded 
lowa. 


W. A. Wells & Co. have commenced business, 
Wooster & Milne have sold out to Schoeneman 


Midland 


Buxton 

Calliope 
Bros. 

Goose Lake 
lished a yard. 

Hanlontown—k. Hl. Prescott 
Nye & Schneider Company. 

Hawarden—-Schoeneman Bros, have succeeded Wooster & 
Milne. 

Pilot Mound—The Jenkins Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Buck Lumber Company. 

Robertson—-The lowa Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Rodney——-The Rodney Lumber Company has sold out, 

West Bend—-The Lee Lumber Company has been sue- 
ceeded by the If. L, Jenkins Lumber Company, of Minneapo 
lis, Minn. 


The Lumber Company has estab 


has sold his yard to the 


Kansas. 
James Budge is dead. 


Kentucky. 
Ludlow——Johnson, Strassberger & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Ludlow Lumber Company. 
Mud River— Ryan Bros. have discontinued business, 
Scottsville—J. D. Reed will succeed Reed & Kister. 


Lelpre 


Uniontown -If. Ik. Berry has discontinued business. 
Louisiana. 
Bonita—Tillar & Wilson have sold out to the Cypress 


Lumber & Shingle Company. of Little Rock, Ark. 

New Orleans—Lhote & Co, have been succeeded by the 
Lhote Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with capital stock 
of $300,000, 

Ruston—W. EF. Kelly & Co., of Chicago, IIL, have bought 
out the plant of the Ruston Lumber & Planing Mill Com- 
pany, Limited, : 

Maine. 

Lubec—The North Lubee Manufacturing & Canning Com- 
pany, to manufacture and deal in lumber of all kinds, has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, by Millard 
Reynolds and others. : 

Portland-—-Shepard Farmer & Co have incorporated with 
capital. stock of $75,000, 

Maryland. 

Parkton—-A receiver has been appointed for the VParkton 
Lumber Company. 

Massachusetts. 

Haverhill—A, Chesley & Co. have filed petition in bank- 
ruptey. Liabilities, $6,627; nominal assets, $2,849. 

Northampton—L. 8. Drowne has been appointed agent and 
manager of the lumber business of the late Joseph Hebert 
and will continue the business. 

Michigan. 

Belding—Eli L. Kendall has recently opened a yard. 

Cedar River (near)—-Tufts & Son have sold their saw mill 
to Colligon Bros, 

Marshalil—B. F. 
as reported. 

Northport—The Northport Lumber Company has been dis- 
solved and a new firm composed of Charles H. Westen, John 
KE. Westen and Carl Westen has been organized and will 
carry on the business under same name, 


Minnesota. 
Blackduck (near)—Mittum & Randkley have purchased the 
mill of C, B, Simon, 


Welch, jr., has not commenced business, 


Danube—H. H. Neuenberg Company ; see Olivia, Minn. 

Duluth—The Day Bros. Lumber Company has filed: arti- 
cles of incorporation, with capital stock of $50,000. Incor- 
porators: John F. Day, Richard V. Day, Charles L. Hilham 
and R. Noble Day. 

Fergus Falls—George B. Wright has established a yard. 

Minneapolis—The M. J. Walker Lumber Company is re- 
ported out of business. 

Olivia—H. H. Neuenberg & Co. have incorporated under 
style of the H. H. Neuenberg Company. Incorporators: H. 
H. Neuenberg, M. Weichselbaum, P. J. Fitschen and A. A. 
Lindeman ; capital stock, $30,000. 

Mississippi. 

Ellisville—The Tallahala Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Lyman—The Reeves Hopkins Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Taylorville—The J. D. Gambrell Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by J. D. Gambrell, J. P. Meyer and C. S. 
Meyer, with $20,000 capital stock. 


Missouri. 


_Como—The Ohio Lumber Company has sold out.——-The 
Van Wert Lumber Company has discontinued. 

Portageville—The De Lisler, Stone & Boone Company has 
discontinued its saw mill. : 

Reeds—Tarrant & McGowan and W. W. 
reported as selling out. 

Stotts City—-The M. L. Coleman Lumber Company and 
the = City Lumber Company will remove to Mt, Ver- 
non, Mo, 


Whitaker are 


Montana. 
Victor—The Victor Planing Mill (J. P. 
ager) has commenced business. 
Nebraska, 
C. Duerfeldt Was been sueceeded by Margrave 


Flanagan, man- 


Gordon—F. 
& Duerfeldt. 
Omaha—The Wooden Package Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated by Henry F. Cady, Louis D. Vogel, 
Albert L. Mark, William H. Wheeler and others, with eapi- 
tal stock of $25,000. 
New Hampshire. 


Berlin—George Blanchard has bought out the interest of 
«, M. C. Twitehell in the Blanchard & ‘Twitchell Lumber 
Company. 

Laconia—-Addison G, Cook has made an assignment ; assets 
and liabilities not stated. 


New Jersey. 
Theodore Brown has 


New York. 


Avuburn—The schedule of the bankrupt firm of Boyle & 
Everts shows liabilities to be $40,263.70 and nominal assets, 
$34,623.76.——-It is reported that R. R. Candee will estab- 
lish a yard. 

Babylon—Charles Wood & Co, have been absorbed by the 
Suffolk County Mill & Lumber Company. 

Greenport—The Suffolk County Mill & Lumber Company 
has taken in J. M. Wells & Sons. 

Islip—F. Bailey & Sons have been absorbed by the Suf 
folk County Mill & Lumber Company. 

Mattituck—The Suffolk County Mill & Lumber Company 
has absorbed the business of George Penny. 

North Tonawanda—Kelsey & Gillespie have dissolved 
partnership. The business will be continued by Mr. Kelsey. 

Walton—The Smith & St. John Company has been incor- 
porated by John C. Smith, Robert B. St. John and others, 
with capital stock of $10,000, 

Worthville—The Grimshaw & Moore Lumber Company has 
dissolved. Charles Moore will continue the business. 


North Carolina. 


Marion-——The J. EB. Burleson Mica Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
New Bern—The Blades Lumber Company has purchased 
the plant of the Broad Creek Lumber Company. 
North Dakota. 


M. C, Garner has been succeeded by Dobkin & 


Newfoundland 
Kk. G. Brown. 


been succeeded by 


Bathgate 
Bennett. 

Davenport—The Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company has 
not sold out as has been reported. 


Ohio. 


Barnerton——J. B. Jackson has purchased the plant of the 
Ilammond Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—A receiver has been appointed for the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Company. The William Mayer Lumber 
Company has been adjudged bankrupt. 


Lima-—Rusher & Rossfield have opened a yard. 
Oklahoma Territory. 
Bison--Drennan & Smith will open a yard. 


Cashton—The Long-Bell Lumber Company is reported out 
of business here. 

Fort Fill—C. D. Cummins has opened a yard. 

Lawton—-E, M. Funk will establish a yard. 


Pennsylvania. 
Cecil—C. L. Reed has removed to Houstonville, Pa. 
Wilkinsburg—The Wilson Planing Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $40,000. 


South Dakota. 
Armour-—The Floete Lumber Company has absorbed the 
Farmers’ Lumber Company, of this place and Beresford, 8. D. 
Flandreau—S. J. Hagg has sold out to the C. L. Colman 
Lumber Company. 
Frederick—C. W. Runge has bought out 
the Maple River Lumber & Coal Company. 
Wentworth—John F. Anderson, of Chamberlain, 8. D., 
has opened a yard here. 
Tennessee. 


the interest of 


Johnson City—The Archer Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Unaka Lumber Company. 
Memphis—-The Montgomery, Hill & Fulcher Hardwood 


Dimension Saw Mill Company has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock. by Mack A. Montgomery, George R. 
Hill and Joseph W. Fulcher, 


Nashville—C, M. Primm & Co, have sold out. 
Texas. 
Beaumont-——The Forest Lumber Company has taken over 
the plant of W. H. Aldridge-———The Kirby Lumber Company 


has bought the plant of the Reliance Lumber Company. 

Dallas—The planing mill of W. H. Conklin has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver. 

Houston—The Ives Lumber Company has been Incor- 
porated by J. I. Campbell, I. Lee Campbel) and Y. W. Mc- 
Neil, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Thomaston—tThe estate of G. W. Betts has discontinued 
the lumber business. 

Winnsboro—A,. H. Schulter, president of the Schulter & 
Whitman Lumber Company, is dead. 


Vermont. 


East Burke—Scott M. Farnum is disposing of his Interest 
in the firm of Farnum & Lang. 


Washington. 

Govan—L. Kleeb has established a yard here and it will 
be known as the Govan Lumber Company. 

Granite Falls—R. Shields has sold his mill to Allen & 
Bennett. 

Tacoma—aArticles of Incorporation have been filed by the 
Brehm Lumber Company by E. E. Brehm, FE. W. Matthew- 
son, Joseph Irving. W. R. Mangon and J. H. Scott, with 


capital stock of $2,500, 
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West Virginia. 


Alum Bridge—Stark & Connelly have been succeeded by 
T. L, Connelly Bros. 
Buckhannon—A receiver has been appointed for the busi- 
ness of A. G. Griffin. 
Hinton—T. H. Lilly has commenced a manufacturing busi- 
ness. 
BPBBBD DD DD IDI 


NEW MILLS. 





California. 
Los Angeles—James Carlyle & Sons will rebuild their plan- 
ing mill plant, recently burned. 


Georgia. 
Tifton—The Covington Lumber Company is building a 
large saw mill and dry kiln. 
Indiana. 
Terre Haute—N. C. Kintz will build a planing mill. 


Michigan. 
Benton Harbor—The Peters Lumber & Shingle Company is 
preparing to rebuild its plant, recently destroyed by fire. 
Menominee—A sash and door factory will be built by 
Eugene A. Gibout. 
Mississippi. 
Columbus—Battle Bell, T. B. Franklin and D. 8. McClana- 
han are preparing to erect a sash, door and blind factory. 
Enterprise—The plant of Berry Bros., recently purchased 
by the Brookpark Lumber Company, will be remodeled and 
equipped with the latest improved machinery and dry kilns. 
Merrill—Taylor & Co. will add a planer and dry kiln to 


their plant. 
New York. 

Mexico—F, A. Thomas is preparing to rebuild his saw and 
planing mill, recently destroyed by fire. 

North Carolina. 

Andrews—The Kanawha Hardware Company will build a 
circular saw mill of 15,000 feet capacity. 

Shelby—A sash, door and blind factory will be built by 
Thompson & Co. 

Wilmington—The 8S. & W. H. Northrop Lumber Company 
will remodel its saw mill and equip same with new machin- 
ery. 

Tennessee. 

Athens—R. G. Cortland has organized the A. G. Cortland 

Hardwood Manufacturing Company and will erect a saw mill, 


Washington. 

Chehalis—The Reynolds & Davis saw mill recently burned 
will be rebuilt. 

Tenino—J. B. Jonas & Sons are erecting a saw mill of 
60,000 daily capacity. : 

Wisconsin. 

Jordan (near)—John Hf. Campbell & Son, of Hull, Wis., 
are contemplating the erection of a saw mill, to have 40,000 
feet daily capacity. 

Plainfield—Ingle & Anders are erecting a planing mill, 

PPP A hl 


CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 
Brewton—Fire on August 19 destroyed the planing mill, 
dry kiln and 500,000 feet of lumber owned by the Blacksher- 
Miller Lumber Company. Loss, $25,000; insurance, $15,000. 


California. 


Ben Lomond—wW. Silver’s shingle mill was burned last 
week, entailing a loss of about $2,500, 

Idyllwild—The Native Lumber Company lost about $2,000 
in a fire August 8, 

West Berkeley—Fire destroyed the planing mill plant of 
Niehaus Bros. on August 16. The loss is estimated at $100,- 
000, with $16,500 insurance, 


Kentucky. 

Hazel Green—The saw mill of Wells & Testerman was 
blown up by an exploding boiler last week, seriously injuring 
three men. 

Michigan. 

St. James—The shingle mill belonging to W. IF. Gill was 
burned last week. Loss, $7,000; no insurance. He will 
rebuild at once. 

Algonquin—The tie and shingle mill of the Bradley 
Watkins Company was burned August 15. The loss is esti- 
mated at $50,000, with $20,000 insurance. The mill will 


probably be rebuilt. 
Montana. 

Kalispell (near)—J. S. Walter's saw mill was destroyed by 
fire August 9, Loss between $5,000 and $10,000; partially 
insured. 

Nebraska 

Fremont—The plant of the Fremont Planing Mill was 

damaged by fire to the extent of $2,000, on August 14, 


New Jersey. 
New Milford—The saw mill of John J. Bell was burned 
last week; loss about $5,000, partially insured, 


Ohio. 
Mayville—The saw mill of C. EK, May was destroyed by 
fire August 15; loss about. $1,500. 


Oregon. 

Haynes—The Davenport Planing Mill Company's mill was 
destroyed by fire August 15. Loss estimated at $10,000, 
with no insurance. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cogan House—-The planing mill of A. J. Maxwell was 
burned August 16. No particulars given. 

Pittsburg—The lumber yard of the H. Murphy Milling 
Company was damaged by fire to the extent of $2,500 on 
August 11; covered by insurance. 


Texas. 

Beaumont (near)——The Carroll shingle mill was destroyed 
by fire last week; loss about $6,000 with $3,500 insurance. 

Kirbyville—The saw mill of the Leeton Lumber Company 
was burned August 17; mill and lumber a total loss. There 
was no insurance, 

Washington. 

McCormick (near)—Fire destroyed the saw mill belonging 
to Reynolds & Stuchell last week. Loss between $12,000 and 
$14,000, with $2,000 insurance. 


Wisconsin. 

Merrill—Fire destroyed about 500,000 feet of lumber in the 
yards of Gilkey & Anson August 12. The loss is estimated 
at about $4,000; covered by insurance. 

Tomahawk—The Bradley Company's saw mill No. 2 was 
burned August 17. Loss $50,000, with $30,000 insurance, 


British America. 

Antigonish, N. S.—The mill and factory of John MecDon- 
ald were burned August 11. The loss is estimated at $10,000 
with no insurance. 

Garland, Man.—The mill of the Northern Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire last week; loss estimated at $8,000, 
covered by insurance. 

Lunenburg, N. 8.—-The shingle mill of Philip Murphy was 
destroyed by fire last week. Loss estimated at $1,000, insur- 
ance % 

St. Cunegonde, P. Q.—J. K. Ward & Co.’s lumber yard was 
burned August 15, destroying about 750,000 feet of lumber. 
Loss will be about $12,000, fully insured. 


WHITE PINE LUMBERMEN IN CONVENTION. 





The Semi-Annual [leeting of the [lississippi Valley Association Largely Attended—A Review 
of a Prosperous Half Year—A Forecast of Future Needs and Trade—Commis- 
sions for Retailers on Sales to Consumers—Price List Com- 
mittee’s Recommendations —The Attendance. 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 20.—The regular semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was held at the West hotel, this afternoon. 
The attendance was unusually large for the semi-annual 
meeting, almost every district in the white pine terri- 
tory being represented by one or more members. 

The business transacted during the meeting was 
largely of a routine nature and few matters came up 
for general discussion. The report of the secretary on 
market conditions was well received and held the atten- 
tion of the assembly during its reading. The reports of 
the price list and bureau of grades committees were 
received and accepted almost without comment. 

The meeting was called to order by President 8S. T. 
McKnight, of the Northwestern Lumber Company, Min- 
neapolis. Mr. McKnight stated that he was extremely 
gratified at the honor which had been done him in 
electing him to the presidency of the association and 
declared that while he was unable to preside at the 
meeting he would do his utmost to further the work 
in every other way. He called Vice President R. L. Me- 
Cormick, of the North Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
Hayward, Wis., to the chair. 

Mr. McCormick addressed a few words to those pres- 
ent and announced that the business of the meeting 
would be taken up at once. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes read the minutes of the last 
meeting and they were approved as read, 

Upon the call for the secretary’s report, Mr. Rhodes 
rendered the following report: 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Our association is in very prosperous and satisfactory 
condition and we believe that it is constantly increasing in 
value to its members. A number of new features have been 
added since our annual meeting on February 19, and more 
work has been done in the past half year than during any 
previous similar period, 

Our wee sora of eighty-nine firms practically includes 
all of the eligible manufacturers now in the territory which 
we cover. The total estimated sales upon which the member- 
ship is paying quarterly assessments are 1,470,000,000 feet, 
which is 214,000,000 feet less than the total estimates of last 
year. This is principally due to the understanding that 
“local sales” shall not be included in the final settlements to 
the association. However, as the general sales for the year 
are likely to considerably exceed the estimates the reduction 
in revenue to the association will not be as much as would 
appear. 
me would seem proper that sales made at the point of 
manufacture should be included in these estimates and set- 
tlements to the association, as local business is beneficially 
affected by the work of the organization. his is a matter 
upon which some action should be taken before another year 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding. 


Relations with the Retailers. 


On April 13 a law was enacted by the legislature of this 
state which made necessary the abrogation of the trade agree- 
ments into which this association had entered with the 
members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
After a conference with officers and directors President Mc- 
Knight caused the said organization to be notified of the 
withdrawal of this association from all such agreements and 
of our representatives from the joint arbitration committee. 
We were later notified by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association that it had taken steps to comply with the law. 
This action was taken by both organizations, not as an ac- 
knowledgment that their former relations were in any way a 
violation of the new law but to avoid any trouble that might 
arise from any possible interpretation of the same. 

Our relations with the retail members of the trade since 
that time have been entirely harmonious. Many of the deal- 
ers feared that the abrogation of these agreements meant 
the withdrawal of the protection which the wholesalers had 
previously given them. They were assured that this would 
not be the case but that they would continue to be pro- 
tected by the legitimate manufacturers as under the pre- 
vious arrangement, and our members were asked to extend 
this protection as mutual advantage is recognized thereby. 
* * 


Bureau of Grades. 


Owing to the heavy volume of business done by our mem- 
bers during the past six months the bureau of grades has 
been taxed to its utmost to attend to the demands of its 
members, It is due to Chief Inspector Childs and the corps 
of inspectors to say that the work has been conducted in a 
manner highly satisfaetory to both the wholesale and retail 
lumbermen. The work has been successfully carried on with 
two less men than a year ago, while nearly as much mileage 
has been made. The association has been reimbursed for the 
actual expenses incurred in making inspections of claims, the 
amount for the year to date being $470.50. Regular in- 
spection visits are being made to seventy-nine yards. The 
call for the books of grading rules has continued during the 
year from all parts of the United States. The association 
standard grades were never more fully or generally recog- 
nized than now. 

A large number of firms have adopted the universal pat- 
terns of drop siding and shiplap, as recommended by the 
bureau last fall, and they have also become the standard. 
It is hoped that at an early date some action will be taken 
toward the adoption of uniform standard sizes for dressed 
lumber. This can be accomplished with but little trouble. 
The members of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have had such a standard in effect for over two years 
and find it entirely practicable. 


Price List Committee. 


Four meetings of the price list committee have been held 
since the annual meeting. The work of this committee has 
been kept before you pretty thoroughly through the circulars 
which have been issued under its auspices. 

At a meeting held March 28 it was decided to request the 
manufacturers to report to the secretary the amount of 
monthly shipments for the purpose of showing the state of 
trade from month to month. These statistics have been 
compiled each month since that time, including those for 
January and February and corresponding months of last 
year. They have proven of interest and value as showing 
the increased volume of lumber shipments, * * * 

On April 1 a new classification book was issued, covering 
the states west of the Mississippi river in which our product 
is distributed. This book was a departure from previous 
issues, showing not only the delivered price list applying to 





each town but the actual freight rate from Minneapolis, 
from which point the classification is based, and the initials 
of each railroad upon which the towns are located. It also 
shows the names of towns at which lumber yards are lo- 
cated which are not on a railroad, giving the aletanes to the 
nearest railroad town according to the government mail 
route, Frequent amendments have been issued to this book, 
covering changes in towns, railroads and freight rates. <A 
new edition is now being prepared, corrected to date in every 
respect and including abeut 215 new towns at which yards 
have been established during the past six months. This does 
not altogether represent the number of new yards, as a num- 
ber have been closed at other places; however, the increase 
is considerable. ‘This book has been sold to those not mem- 
—_ wd 50 cents a copy and some revenue has been derived 
rom them, 


Terms Printed on Sticker. 
In order that the resolutions adopted at the last annual 


meeting covering the “uniform terms of payment” might be. 


more effective, thereby overcoming to a very large extent 
the expense and annoyance resulting from the discounting 
of bills long after the expiration of the time limit, the price 
list committee authorized the printing of the terms upon a 
neat slip or “sticker,” suitable for attaching to invoices, 
These stickers have been adopted by about half of the mem- 
bership, all of whom testify to their beneficial effects. They 
are furnished at cost price and every member should use 
them. The terms are those generally recognized by all kinds 
of wholesale trade. As considerable improvement has al- 
ready resulted from this work those firms who have adopted 
the use of the “stickers” have conferred a favor upon those 
who have not, as the benefits have been derived by all. This 
is ‘an important matter and the co-operation of every mem- 
ber is needed. 

The prevailing market conditions, crop prospects, statis- 
tics, items of surplus stock and items wanted, changes in the 
official price lists of other associations and various other in- 
formation pertaining to the marketing of your product have 
been kept before you in the circulars which have been is- 
sued on an average of three a week during the year. We feel 
that this is an exceedingly valuable part of our work and 
we trust that you find it so. 

Credit Bureau. 


It has long been evident that a bureau for the interchange 
of information regarding that class of lumber buyers who 
make a practice of filing unjust and unreasonable claims for 
deductions and shortages on account of grade or other cause 
would be of immense value to the manufacturers, supplying 
knowledge obtainable in no other way. Such a bureau has 
been established by authority of the board of directors and 
is receiving the hearty co-operation of our members. * * * 

The finances of the association are in good condition. Our 
expenses so far this year have been considerably less than 
during the same time last year, the largest showing being 
in the grading fund, 

As your secretary I thank you heartily for the kindly co- 
operation which you have given pad od branch of the work 
of this organization. I solicit a continuation of your inter- 
est and confidence to the end that our association may be- 
come of more and more value to you. 


Auditor’s Report. 
E. J. Carpenter, auditor for the association, present- 
ed the following report: , 
MINNPAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 17.—E. J. Carpenter, Auditor 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Ass’n.: I have examined the 


accounts of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
and find the following to be their condition at this date: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury as shown in pre- 
vious report ....... Ebi6 eR waie'e 0 $ 8,544.52 
Receipts for current year to date..... 8,886.51 $17,431.08 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid and charged to general fund...$ 1,193.59 
Paid and charged to price list fund.. 2,001.93 ' 
Paid and charged to grading fund.... 7,902.73 11,098.25 


Leaving balance in treasury at this date $ 6,338.08 


RESOURCES, 
Balance ih tPeASUTry es. ccc cc vccees $ 6,332.78 
Accounts receivable ....ccccccercece 629.05 
J. 1%. Rhodes (current expense fund) . 25.00 
Funds in hands of inspectors for cur- 
SORE CEIOTIOOD 5:66 6's's 0's.4 0) od a 60'e% 750.00 
ore eee rr eee re $ 7,737.18 


The amounts standing to the credit of the various fands 
are as follows: 


ee era or $ 665.12 
Price list fund.......ssececeee cccee 2,009.93 . 
CSOGING 5.0 iis 055 <6 ccs oad sak eoks 4,111.78 $ 7,787.13 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) I. R. GoopripcGe, 
Accountant. 
The report of the secretary on market conditions 
was received with great interest by those present and 
at its conclusion Chairman McCormick commended the 
secretary for his efforts. The report in full follows: 


Secretary’s Report on Market Conditions. 


Gentlemen : 

At the close of the year 1899 the country thought that the 
climax of prosperity had been reached and that the pendu- 
lum would begin to swing in the other direction. While it is 
true that 1899 broke all records in the production and con- 
sumption of lumber yet the year 1901, if it_ maintain any- 
thing like the record jt has already achieved, will prove @ 
close second if indeed it shall not set a new high water 
mark in point of demand at least. . 

Following the restoration of confidence last November it 
became evident that the pendulum of prosperity was not 
likely to begin on its backward journey at once. ‘The more. 
ment of lumber since the first of the year has increase: 
monthly. Shipments by the manufacturers of the Mississlpp, 
and Wisconsin valleys for January, 1901. were 126,239,302 
feet. In July, 1901, they were 258,405,860 feet; an in- 
crease of 132,166,558 feet, or 105 percent in seven months. 
In January, 1900, the vy gg by the same manufacturers 
were 114,255,775 feet, and in July, 1900, they were 188.887. 
489 feet, ‘an increase of 74,631,714 feet, or 65 percent. | Ship. 
ments for the seven months of this year were an even og 
percent greater than for the same months last year, or an a 
crease of 270,000,000 feet. Shipments to date are as large 9® 
during the first seven months of 1899. Exact figures t 
that year are not obtainable, but it will be remembered = 
the heavy volume of business of 1899 was during the la a 
half of the year. A possible increase in the roduction O° 
this season over last year can have but little effect ag “4 
market in view of the largely increased sales. There a ty 
doubt that shipments to date would have been cons —_ 
larger had manufacturers’ stocks been in better cond as 

The very satisfactory demand of the year has sag atises 
from the country and indicates the extent of the bu 
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activity in the whole Mississippi valley. The greater part 
of the lumber sold in 1899 was used for special purposes, 
manufacturing plants of all kinds being large consumers and 
the demand for box lumber being unprecedented. While the 
demand from this source has been large this year, owing to 
the general prosperity of the country, yet the demand for 
actual construction has never been as great. This is a most 
pleasing phase of the situation as it indicates the material 
development of the country, 

In order fully to understand this heavy movement of our 
product it must be noted that our competition with other 
woods has never been less. A large grain crop in the south- 
west last year, followed by a good crop of cotton for which 
more actual money was realized than any previous cotton 
crop the south ever raised, put the business of the yellow 
pine producers upon a very satisfactory basis. Nearly as 
much cotton and cotton products were sold abroad during 
the year as all the provisions and breadstuffs combined and a 
price of 10 cents for cotton has resulted in a general develop- 
ment of the whole south country with a consequent good de- 
mand for lumber. 

The reports of the yellow pine clearing house for the first 
five months of this year are exceedingly flattering. During 
that time last year this cut exceeded the shipments by 63,- 
000,000 feet, while the shipments this year for the same time 
exceeded the production by 92,000,000 feet ; and this in view 
of the fact that the cut this year was greater by 64,000,000 


feet. 

The production of hemlock for the season may be somewhat 
less than for last year, but the aggregate is not sufficient to 
cut any serious competition at any time. 

The situation at the head of the lakes developed before 
the opening of navigation when about 60 percent of the sea- 
son’s cut had been sold. Lake shipments have kept pace 
with those by the interior mills, shipments for July being 
the largest ever known. Duluth alone shipped 55,000,000, 
exceeding the largest previous month on record by 10,000,000 
feet. 

A year ago building in Chicago was tied up by a strike. 
A comparison between the building of last year in that city 
with that of the present year will explain some of the in- 
creased call for building material. For the seven months to 
August 1 last year Chicago had issued 1,620 building permits, 
aggregating $6,645,340, while for the same time this year 
there have been issued 3,692 permits, representing $20,945,- 
355. The building permits for twenty of the principal cities 
of the United States for the July just passed show an in- 
crease over last year of 42 percent. 


Present and Future Demand. 


But it is hardly necessary at this time to analyze the 
conditions which have prevailed during the past half year. 
Suffice it to say that they have been satisfactory. The 
question that now faces us is: “Is the demand for lumber 
likely to continue in as satisfactory volume during the re- 
mainder of the year?’ 

Having begun the year with stocks in badly broken con- 
dition, the situation in that regard has not improved up to 
this time, as sales have very nearly kept pace with the pro- 
duction. It is a fact that the assortments of lumber in the 
hands of the white pine manufacturers are today more 
poorly adapted to the needs of the general trade than at any 
time in the history of the business. Buyers have been un- 
able to get many staple items which they desire, and the ex- 
tent of the “piecing up” among the manufacturers themselves 
has indicated a demoralized condition. 

Most of the lumber which has been shipped up to this 
time has gone into actual consumption. There has been 
comparatively little buying for the future, and the stocks 
held by the dealers are generaliy not more than is required 
for immediate use. While some orders have been placed in 
anticipation of a shortage of cars, dealers generally, both 
line and single yard, state that they will be obliged to buy 
stock for the fall trade, 

As a natural consequence of the failure of spring wheat in 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota last fall, the manu- 
facturers of northern Minnesota were obliged to seek a 
market for their product in the territory south of Minneap- 
olis. This meant a very large increase in the amount of lum- 
ber to be disposed of in southern Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois 
and the southwestern states. This year, however, a very 
satisfactory crop of wheat is being harvested in the north- 
west, with the result that the northern Minnesota mills will 
be able to market most of their product in the tributary ter- 
ritory. This is far more of a factor in the general situation 
than is at first realized. Last spring the northwestern rail- 
roads took a large number of settlers into the Red River val- 
ley and immediate country, an estimate placing the number 
at 30,000 people. These were for the most part men who 
had sold their valuable farm lands in the middle states at a 
high price, being tempted by the cheap and fertile lands of 
the northwest. With their first year’s crop a success these 
settlers, who are builders of new homes, have become large 
users of lumber. ‘This increase will very largely offset any 
decrease which might be experienced from the southwest, 
where the corn crop is a partial failure. The aggregate 
production of northern mills last year exclusive of Duluth, 
Cloquet and the range was 420,000,000 feet. 

As far as the corn belt is concerned it remains to be seen 
to what extent the curtailed yield will affect the demand 
for lumber. It seems probable that the crop will not be more 
than half that of an average year. This, however, is far 
better than a total failure, as was the case with spring wheat 
last year. Considerable improvement is being reported in the 
condition of growing corn in various sections and it is pos- 
sible that a better yield may be realized than is now esti- 
mated. It depends altogether upon weather conditions and 
the absence of frost from this time. Good crops of other 
kinds have been raised, the yield of winter wheat having 
been very large and of good quality. A good —~ of hay 
has been harvested and oats are generally satisfactory. 
This fact, together with the high price of corn and the value 
of that which is being cut for fodder, will result in nearly 
4s much actual value to the farmer as last year’s extremely 
large crop of corn. The country was never better prepared 
to stand a crop failure and there is prosperity enough left 
to piece over. The present cash price of corn is higher than 
it has been in twenty years except in 1891. Only four times 
in twenty years has the total value of last year’s corn crop 
been exceeded. This money is still in the country. 

No decrease is as yet reported in the inquiries for yellow 
pine, which would be the first product to fee] the effects of 
the curtailed crop in the southwest. As yet not a foot of 
lumber has been bought for the St. Louis exposition. This 
will constitute a very large demand which will serve to 
offset any decrease which the yellow pine trade may suffer 
because of the drouth. 


The Farmer is Prosperous. 


The business of the country which depends upon the pros- 
r perity of the farmer is not likely to suffer much from so large 
4 deficiency in crops as may be shown, because the higher 
Prices realized from the quantity that is exported will keep 
the balance of foreign trade in favor of the United States. 
Another phase likely to result in higher prices for our cereals 
is the fact that the French and Russian wheat crops are 
said to be short. 

The country is in a thoroughly prosperous and sound 
financial condition which bids fair to continue for another 
year. The strike among the steel workers, which two weeks 
4g0 threatened dire results, has proven much less detrimental 
to the business interests of the country than was expected. 

As has been stated before in these reports, the days of 
cheap lumber are past. The consumption of our standing 
timber assures us of this. We can never hope to equal again 
the product of 1899. The question is no longer; “What is 
trade likely to be?’ but “Where shall we get the stock?’ 

ere was a time when the production of white pine lum- 

tf was greater than the demand, but since that time the 


population in the states in which our product is marketed 
has been rapidly increasing, the uses for lumber have mul- 
tiplied, and there has been a decrease in the production. 

rhe price of lumber is regulated entirely by the supply 
and demand. This has been demonstrated by the fluctuations 
which have taken place in the market during the past two 
years. We began at rock bottom prices, advancing those 
items for which there was the largest call and the shortest 
supply, and have now reached a point where there is a fair 
return for invested capital. One must not be deceived, how- 
ever, by thinking that the aggregate advance represents that 
much gain in profits. There has been a very decided ad- 
vance in the cost of manufacture. Whether the limit of 
price has yet been reached cannot be told, but it seems likely 
that our common lumber will remain at about the present 
basis. But where is the substitute for our good lumber? 
No timber grows that will replace it, and we can therefore 
afford to be independent with it. Our factory and finishing 
lumbers are now sold to the highest bidder and are increas- 
ing in value. The very scarcity and price value of our good 
lumber are certain to reflect more or less strength on com- 
mon lumber. 

No Decline in Sight. 


Those who have been expecting to see a decline in the price 
of lumber will be disappointed, and in this respect the pros- 
perity of the northern lumberman is more than seem goerrse!b 

On August 1 last year 156 manufacturers, including nearly 
all of the white pine producers west of Michigan, reported a 
total of 1,708,821,362 feet of lumber on hand. This was a 
decrease of 215,238,465 feet over that held by the same firms 
on August 1, 1899, or 11 percent. 

Reports from the same manufacturers showed an increase 
of 21 percent in the amount of lath held August 1 last year 
over the amount on hand August 1, 1899, and a decrease in 
the amount of shingles of 29 percent. 

It will be remembered that in 1899 there was a general 
scarcity of lath which encouraged their greater production in 
1900, somewhat at the expense of shingles. 

On January 1, 1901, manufacturers representing the same 
territory held 1,772,003,626 feet of lumber. This did not in- 
clude the inventories of all those who had reported stock on 
hand August 1, but those not included, being about thirty, 
manufacture not more than a million feet a year each. 

Up to August 1 this year seventy-four firms in the Missis- 
sippi and Wisconsin valleys had shipped 1,392,611,771 feet 
of lumber. Ilad reports of sales been received from all 
whose inventories were included in the annual stock sheets 
compiled January 1 they would show that the year’s stock 
was turned this year between January 1 and August 1. As 
a large number of our members report this to have been true 
with them, we take it that our statistics are verified. 


Shipments Greater This Year. 

Shipments for the year to date have been 23 percent 
greater than those during the first seven months of last year. 
The stock of lumber on hand August 1 this year is 7 percent 
less than that held by the same firms last August. No com- 
parison with the total feet on hand last year can be made 
as our reports do not include all who reported last August. 

The amount of lath held by the manufacturers of the Mis- 
sissippi and Wisconsin valleys this August is 19 percent less 
than that held last year. 

The amount of shingles is 24 percent less than that held 
last year. 

Therefore, in 
lows: 

An amount of lumber equal to that held by the manufac- 
turers on January 1 had been sold up to August 1. 

Sales to August 1 were a quarter larger than during the 
same time last year, 7 

The lumber on hand August 1 was 7 percent less than that 
on hand last year. This is 18 percent less than that held 
on August 1, 1899, or, considering the same percentage of 
decrease to apply to all the stocks reporting the former date, 
is 346,330,768 feet. 

The amount of lath as compared with a year ago is 19 
percent less. 

The amount of shingles as compared with a year ago is 24 
percent less, 

We take this as a verification of our statement that the 
demand for the year has been Jargely for building purposes. 


The board of directors presented the following reso- 
lutions and upon motion they were adopted as presented. 


brief, the statistical situation is as fol- 


Resolutions of the Board of Directors. 


We, members of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation in semi-annual meeting assembled, recognize that 
the welfare and prosperity of the retail members of the trade 
are reflected upon those of whom they buy, and that it is 
therefore to our interest and advantage to protect the busi- 
ness of the legitimate retail lumber dealers to the extent of 
our ability, Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we declare it to be the policy of this asso- 
ciation to protect all retailers of lumber, whether they are 
members of any organization of retail lumbermen or not, 
from the demoralizing influences resulting from sales made to 
those whom they should sell. 

That we discourage all persons making a practice of selling 
lumber to consumers who would otherwise become the custom- 
ers of the retail lumber dealers. 

That this does not refer to sales to be regarded as ‘“whole- 
sale trade” nor orders which the retailers of lumber cannot 
usually fill from the ordinary yard stock. 

That we shall consider as legitimate any sale which is 
made by ourselves to any person or firm who come to our 
yards with one or more teams to purchase lumber. 

That we will not intentionally sell to any person or firm 
which makes a practice of selling to consumers to the detri- 
ment of the legitimate retailers of lumber, but we shall not 
be held responsible should any sale, having been made at our 
yards for disposition by team, prove to have been made to a 
so-called “poacher,” as we cannot organize ourselves into a 
detective bureau to follow and account for such sales made 
from our yards. 

That we shall consider it our privilege to make any sale 
from our yards and haul with our own teams to any point 
within hauling distance from our yards or mills. 

That in figuring bills for consumers to be ee by rall, 
in case we desire to do so, we shall figure the bill at regular 
f. o, b. prices and add 10 2 age to the same, obliging the 
purchaser to pay the freight to point of delivery. 

That 10 percent of the amount of all bills so sold shall 
be sent to the secretary of this association and by him be 
divided among the dealers who may operate yards at point of 
destination of such sale. 

That we disapprove of such sales to consumers but recog- 
nize that many times it is impracticable to refuse to make 
them, and we deem 10 percent sufficient commission for the 
retailer, the same having been originally agreed upon by both 
branches of the trade. 

That it is not within our province as manufacturers and 
wholesalers to prevent one dealer from causing shipments 
to be made into the territory of another, and that we declare 
that according to our discretion we shall ship lumber upon 
the order of any legitimate retail lumber dealer to any point 
to which he may wish the same consigned. We do not be-* 
lieve this to be in the least detrimental to the interests of 
the retailers nor to ourselves, and we feel that any other 
course would be a restriction of legitimate trade. We believe 
further that this is a matter for adjustment between the 
retailers themselves, and we recognize in any other course an 
element of detriment to our own interests. 

That the board of directors of this association, or such 
committee as it may appoint, shall be our judge of what con- 
stitutes a retail yard. 

That as considerable controversy has arisen over what 
constitutes the territory of a retail yard, we hereby declare 
that we shall recognize as the area in which we shall afford 


protection to any retail yard from sales to consumers the ter- 
ritory within a radius of six miles in a direct line from any 
such yard. At a conference between representatives of boti:* 
branches of the trade over a year ago it was decided that this 
was a fair and reasonable limitation for any retail yard, and 
such decision was then accepted by us ond by the members 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in annual 
meeting and made a part of the constitution of said organiza- 
tion in January, 1901. 


The price list committee submitted resolutions in re- 
gard to matters of interest to the members of the asso- 
ciation. As adopted the resolutions were as follows: 


Resolutions Recommended by the Price List Committee. 

Whereas, The shipments of lumber during the year to date 
have been 25 percent greater than during the same time last 
year ; and the amount of stock in the hands of the manufac- 
— is 7 percent less than it was on August 1 last year, 
an 

Whereas, It is certain that the stocks of lumber now held 
by us are not more-than will be required by the demand dur- 
ing the year. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to the manufacturers in 
semi-annual meeting assembled that the prices of the official 
list of July 5, 1901, be rigidly maintained, as representing 
the actual value of our lumber. 

That we recommend that the members of this association 
give their most hearty co-operation to the work of the or- 
ganization, which, while it has been of great. value to us, 
can be rendered of still more value by the active interest and 
participation of each firm. 

That we urge the members to insist upon the strict ob- 
Servance by their customers of the “uniform terms of pay- 
ment,”’ which we believe to be entirely reasonable and fair, 
and that they adopt the use of the “stickers” to be. placed 
upon all invoices, thereby placing the uniform terms of sale 
before the trade in the most effective manner possible. 

That we urge the manufacturers to freely give any and ail 
statistics which may be requested by the secretary of this 
organization for the benefit of the members, that officer being 
under positive instructions to treat the same with the ut- 
most confidence and care, and we have satisfied ourselves that 
these instructions are being closely observed. 

That we recommend the fullest co-operation in the work of 
the “credit bureau,” to the end that it may become a valu- 
able factor toward correcting to a large extent many of the 
evils and annoyances which now surround the marketing of 
our product. 

We see in this work the possibility of much good re- 
sults which are dependent entirely upon the co-operation 
and interest of the manufacturers themselves. By giving 
full, free and accurate statements of their experiences with 
various members of the trade of whom inquiry may be 
made through this bureau they are rendering a service not 
only to themselves but to that great part of the retail trade 
whose business methods are above criticism. 

Resolved, That we affirm anew our confidence in the value 
of organized effort, believing that another good year of 
business prosperity is before us, from which the most ma 
be derived only by the loyal and hearty support which each 
and every member gives this associatipn. 


Secretary Rhodes stated that the present constitution 
had been adopted a number of years ago and that it 
should be revised to conform with the present customs 
and usages of the association. He recommended that 
# committee be appointed for the revision of the consti- 
tution and that this committee be instructed to report 
at the next meeting of the association. A motion was 
introduced by B. F. Nelson to this effect and the commit- 
tee appointed by the chair consisted of S. T. Knight, 
J. E. Rhodes and B. F. Nelson. 

Upon the call for communications Secretary Rhodes 
read a letter from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association stating that the week of September 
15-22 had been set aside by the managers of the Pan- 
American Exposition as Lumbermen’s Week. A cordial 
invitation was extended to the members of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association to be present at 
the exposition during that week. 

Chairman McCormick made a few remarks upon gen- 
eral conditions in the lumber business past and pres- 
ent, following which the motion to adjourn was made 
and carried, 

Following is a list of those present at the meeting: 


The Attendance. 


S. T. McKnight, Northwestern Lumber Co,, Minneapolis. 
. McCormick, North Wisconsin Lumber Co., Hayward, 


C. A. Smith, C, A. Smith Lumber Co,., Minneapolis. 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul. : 
T. H. Shevlin, Sheviin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 
B. F. Nelson, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
W. H. Laird, Laird-Norton Co., Winona. 
H. C. Akeley, H. C. Akeley Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
J. E,. Glass, Park Rapids Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
“ Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Vis. 


H, 8. Childs, chief inspector, Minneapolis. 
F. H. Bovey, Bovey-Delaittre Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
we. H. Chapman, Northwestern Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 

jis. 

J. D. Bronson, East Side Lumber Co., Stillwater, Minn. 
Irving Goodridge, Carpenter-Lamb Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 
Fred Tozer, David Tozer, Stillwater, Minn. 
E. H. Nolan, David Tozer, Stillwater, Minn. 
F. W. Mueller, Chris, Mueller & Sons, Daven 


rt, Iowa. 
George H. Atwood, Atwood Lumber Co., 
Wis 


illow River, 


A. R. Rogers, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
J. C. Nolan, Nolan Bros., St. Paul. 

W. D. Willson, Minneapolis. 

Kk. J. Carpenter, Carpenter-Lamb Co., Minneapolis. 

R, M. Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
W. F. Brooks, Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis. 

J. F. Irwin, Sheviin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 

H. C. Hornby, Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

L. C. Nolan, St. Paul. 

Fred Wenzel, H. C. Akeley Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. E. Rhodes, Minneapolis. 

J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
H. E. Gipson, Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
E. H. Zimmerman, Minneapolis. . 
L. C. Colman, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


i i ee) 
A Treasure in a Tree. 


A man in North Carolina was selling standing timber— 
walnut trees. The man who was buying came to one hand- 
some tree. He told the owner he would pay as much as $50 
for that tree. The owner did not sell, but sent for experts. 
He got $1,500 for the tree (curled walnut) as it stood. The 
man who cut it down realized $3,000 for it on the cars. It 
was shipped to New York and veneered one-sixth to half an 
inch. e sales were watched. The tree brought $60,000.— 
Current Newspaper Clipping. 

There is about one chance in a million of this story 
being true. ‘ 
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The Uncertain Future of Saginaw Mills—Ohio Lumber Centers Active—A Disastrous Mill 
Fire in Michigan—In Wisconsin Lumber Centers—An Exodus of Wisconsin 
Lumbermen to the Pacific Coast—Figuring on 
Next Winters’ Logging. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND SaGrnaw, Micu., Aug. 20.—The week 
has been a quiet one in lumbering lines in this locality. 
Such large purchases were made early in the month that 
everything in the hands of manufacturers has been 
cleaned up and business is confined for the moment to 
the yards. Many lumbermen are also out of town. 
There is a fair business being done, however, for the 
season, largely in excess of this month a year ago. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company is arranging 
to erect buildings at Sandwich for the reception of the 
machinery of its plant here. The company has pur- 
chased twenty-eight acres of land on the river front be 
low Sandwich for $12,000. It is understood that in ad- 
dition to other advantages secured the company is ex 
empt from taxation for ten years. Sandwich is re 
garded as a very desirable location by reason of its 
contiguity to Detroit, making it easy to reach at all 
times for buyers of lumber. It is this consideration 
which largely determined the location. It is also finely 
situated as a shipping point. A few years ago the idea 
of a big modern saw mill being located at such a point 
200 miles from the timber would have been regarded as 
an act of folly, but the conditions have been changed. 
The company received a raft of 2,500,000 feet of logs to 
day at the Crow island mill, which is being run to its 
full capacity day and night. 

It is reported that the Moulthrop Lumber Company 
has sold about 7,000,000 feet of manufactured stock, cut 
at the company’s mill at John’s island, to the Eastern 
Lumber Company, of Albany. 

The future of a number of other saw mills on this 
river which have been manufacturing pine is uncertain. 
The Charles Merrill & Co. mill has another year 
of sawing at least and enough timber may be picked up 
to give it stock for two seasons. Members of the firm 
own Canadian timber, but it is not likely the mill will 
be removed there and operated by the present firm. Ex- 
Senator Palmer, one of the members, is advanced in 
years and is getting his business in hand for winding 
up. Joseph A, Whittier, another member, is over 80 
years of age and practically retired from business some 
years ago. The mill machinery will probably be dis 
posed of when the timber owned by the firm here shall 
all be manufactured. The A. T. Bliss mill will not be 
operated again; at least that is the understanding at 
present. The Central Lumber Company secured a stock 
of Michigan logs for the present season, but what sue 
cess will be experienced another season in this line is 
uncertain. The C. L. Grant & Co. mill has been idle 
two seasons and has no timber. The C. K. Eddy & 
Sons mill is idle and it is not expected that it will go 
into commission again on the Saginaw river. The mill 
of Pitts & Co. is in the same fix. The Hall mill has lit- 
tle or no stock available. The other mills here are 
cutting mixed timber and will be able to secure stocks 
for some years, 

E. B. Foss & Co. have been buying lumber in upper 
Michigan. They received two cargoes aggregating about 
1,000,000 feet on Saturday, brought down from Thomp 
son, Mich. 

Two cargoes were sent out on Saturday, one of 525,- 
000 feet to the Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland, and 
one of 200,000 went to Kelly & Gillespie, of North Tona 
wanda. 

At Gaylord, Mich., there is located the Dayton last 
factory, operated by Dayton (Ohio) parties who manu- 
facture shoe lasts of maple timber, consuming 3,000,000 
feet annually. The factory closed down last week until 
winter, having manufactured the stock of logs on hand. 
Some improvements are to be made during the summer 
months, among them a new electric lighting system. 

The mill of the Marion Manufacturing Company at 
Marion, Mich., was totally destroyed by fire Friday 
night. The company is composed of Fred A. Richter, 
sr., Thomas H. Gage and Henry Meyer, of Saginaw, and 
I’. Gilmore, of Marion. The plant was valued at $10,- 
000 and was partially insured. The lumber was sayed 
and the mill will be rebuilt. 

The movement of lumber from Alpena was lively last 
week, eleven vessels loading there on Friday. Stocks 
there are well sold up and the demand continues good. 
The output will be smaller than last year and the stock 
of pine is small, a large quantity of hemlock and hard- 
woods being manufactured. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company, of Saginaw, which 
handles about 35,000,000 shingles annually, reports shin- 
gles as very scarce this season, and the demand for them 
is so brisk that they are being shipped green. 

Andrew J. Hettinger, a lumberman living at Ionia, 
has bought all of the dry pine and standing hardwood 
timber in Churchill township, Iosco county. He will 
lumber the tract. 

The Michigan Central is building a branch road from 
Haak Bros,’ mill on the Mackinaw division northeast 
into timber owned by the firm in Cheboygan county, 
and 500 men are wanted for the work. The timber will 
be cut and railed to Haak Bros.’ mill. 

The saw mill owned and operated by Carey & New- 
stead near Evart is to be removed to a location on Rainy 
river, three miles cast of Onaway, where the firm has 
secured stock, 


The stockholders of the Huron Lumber & Handle 
Company, who are operating a milling plant at Onaway, 
have organized the Onaway & Northern Michigan Rail- 
way Company and will construct a railroad southeast 
from Onaway into the company’s timber. 

The Flood saw mill has been in operation steadily 
since last January cutting hardwood logs mostly under 
contract and has enough stock to keep it in motion until 
fall. 

It is reported that Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co, 
will at an early date dismantle the planing mill plant 
formerly operated by Schuette & Co. The plant is not 
located conveniently for shipping purposes and the other 
plants of the combine are able to handle all of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Schuette aside from his duties in connection 
with the syndicate will operate his plant at Bell Haven, 
N.C. The Schuette plant at Saginaw is idle. 

A, F. Cook has returned from a two weeks’ visit to 
the plant of the Chicot Lumber Company at Blissville, 
Ark. He reports everything lovely at that place and 
the mill doing good work. 

The plant of the Bradley-Watkins Company at Algon- 
quin, near Sault Ste. Marie, was totally destroyed by 
fire on Friday evening. The fire started in the fire room 
and spread rapidly. The loss is estimated at $40,000, 
which includes about $2,000 worth of stock. The loss is 
partially covered by insurance, ‘The mill had a_ea- 
pacity of 2,500 ties and 200,000 shingles daily. The 
company employed 125 hands with a monthly pay roll 
of $5,000. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Aug. 17.—While there appears to be 
no especial rush, all the dealers, wholesale and retail, are 
apparently having all they care to do at present prices. 
There is a decided firmness as to the prices for good 
Jumber and many of the dealers who are fortunate 
enough to have in stock uppers, selects, fine common or 
No. | shop dry and in suitable condition for immediate 
use do not hesitate to ask from $1 to $2 more than the 
list. 

This week's receipts of Jumber have been much the 
lightest since the opening of navigation, which has ap- 
parently pleased all the wholesale dealers, who have had 
au chance to clean off their docks and thus to be better 
prepared to take care of their trade and to handle the 
large amount of lumber expected to arrive during the 
coming week. This week's arrivals by boat were vas fol- 
lows: 


BOAT AND PORT OF SAILING. Feet carried. 
Schooner Alex Anderson, Ashland, Wis.. 1,000,000 
Schooner A. Gebhart, Ashland, Wis... .. 500,000 
Schooner Galatia, Ashland, Wis........ 750,000 
Propeller Newaygo, Ashland, Wis....... 850,000 
Propeller Ida Kk, Black River, Mich.... 300,000. 
Propeller J. I. Mills, Port Huron, Mich.. 200,000 
Propeller Roada Emily, Duluth, Minn.... 550,000 
Schooner George Nester, Duluth, Minn.. 1,100,000 
Schooner Hattie, Washburn, Mich...... 650,000 
Schooner John Wesley, Alpena, Mich.... 450,000 
Schooner Belle Hanscome, Manistee, Mich. 350,000 
Schooner Hattie IH[ull, Marinette, Mich.. 350,000 
Schooner City of Toledo, Ashland, Wis. . 500,000 
Schooner Buckhout, Duluth, Minn...... 475,000 
Schooner W, H. Haag, Duluth, Minn,.... 450,000 
Propeller H, D, Coffinberry, Ashland, Wis. 650,000 
Propeller Norwalk, Ashland, Wis...... 500,000 
Propeller Maine, Duluth, Minn........ 450,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Ashland, Wis.. 850,000 

Total receipts for the week........ 12,625,000 


There has been but a small quantity of norway taken 
in this month and yards that handle this stock are cast- 
ing around already for their fall and winter supply, with 
but little encouragement from the manufacturers. Prices 
on norway, however, remain easy at the list, with but 
slight prospects of any advance. Hemlock for framing 
purposes is fast gaining favor, and as the amount of 
this at present appears sufficient for all comers this is 
without doubt the paramount reason for the prices on 
norway remaining where they are, 

Lath do not appear to be accumulating and anything 
in the shape of lath is a ready seller. Shingles, too, 
seem to be disposed of on arrival. In fact the market is 
practically bare of Washington cedars. 

All planing mills throughout the city are being worked 
to their full capacity, with no signs of any let up in 
sight. 

The steel strike has not as yet appeared to have had 
the least effect on the lumber trade or building indus- 
tries in our city, or in fact at any point reached by the 
traveling men from this market. Building permits this 
week for Cleveland and its immediate vicinity represent 
large sums to be invested, and the kind of buildings of a 
most varied character, 

All the yards called on this week report not so much 
new business as last week, but express themselves as 
entirely satisfied with the situation, 

eae 


TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Onto, Aug. 19.—Trade continues good and all 
seein to be having steady business. Of course we hear 
rumors of the effect of the steel strike upon Pittsburg 
territory demands, but as far as we can ascertain thus 
far it is only rumor. Ohio trade is good and steady and 
the country seems to be taking lumber freely. Prices are 
well maintained and likely to be, with probability of in- 
creasing strength for fall trade. 


The local trade was active last week, contracts being 
let for several new industrial plants and additions to 
old ones. The house bills were about the average. Lum- 
ber arrivals were not as numerous as in the preceding 
week. Stocks are accumulating more rapidly as the sea- 
son advances and Toledo dealers are in good shape to 
take care of orders. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 

La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 20.—The dry weather continues 
and in consequence the river is still falling fast. Unless 
we shall have water soon it will be difficult for raft boats 
to bring logs down, At West Newton they are now expe- 
riencing some difliculty in finding water enough to han- 
dle the logs and put them up in brails ready for the 
boats. Trade is fairly good now. 

J. Dunlap, a member of the Storey-Keeler Lumber 
Company, is spending a few weeks here with relatives 
and friends. 

H. Pinkert, who looks after the logging interests of 
the Holway estate on Black river, is in the city getting 
ready for the winter’s work. They expect to cut all 
their timber on this river this winter, about 12,000,000 
feet, 

D. A. MeDonald arrived yesterday from Stillwater 
with a raft of logs for the Gem City Saw Mill Company, 
of Quincy. 

John Paul, accompanied by his daughter, Miss Anna, 
is spending a few weeks at the Buffalo exposition and in 
the east, 

John D, Young is now in Superior, Wis., looking after 
his lumber interests there. His family, who have been 
spending several weeks there, will accompany him home 
the last of this week. 

Captain ‘Thompson, of the government works, will 
begin operations here September 1. He will build sev- 
eral wing dams opposite the city in the head of Barrons 
island, so as to throw the water over to this shore, in the 
hope of making deeper water in front of the city. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wis., Aug. 21.—Great preparations are 
being made here for the celebration of Labor Day, 
September 2. All the mills on the bay will close and 
the workingmen will have their one holiday of the year. 
One of the most interesting of the events scheduled 
for this year is the second of the log rolling matches 
for the Latimer gold medal, This medal was pur- 
chased by C. EF. Latimer, president of the Ashland 
Lumber Company, last year and was given to the log 
roller who defeated all comers in a Jog rolling match 
last Labor Day. The medal is a beauty costing $100. 
Last year the medal was won by Allan Stewart, of 
Minneapolis, and he will be on hand this year to try 
to win again and thus keep the medal. 

The dam on the Brule river will be completed and 
ready for operations next week. Ciptain Doherty, who 
has had control of the rebuilding of the dam, has fin- 
ished the work in a thorough manner, which accounts 
for the overtime necessary in building it. ; 

Lumber is moving very satisfactorily at present and 
good prices are secured for all lumber sold. ‘The Ash- 
land Lumber Company has not sold ahead of its eut 
but is selling about as fast as the lumber is made, 
The boats are clearing with lumber from Ashland about 
as fast as necessary to keep dock space at the mills. 
The freight rates remain at $2.50. Following is the 
list of Jumber shipped from the port. of Ashland during 
the past week: 

BOAT AND DESTINATION, 


Propeller Lizzie Madden, Buffalo.......... 
Steamer S. S. Wilhelm, Port Colbourne, Ont 


Feet Carried, 
650,000 
350,000 





- Barge Martemer, Tonawanda ............ 950,000 
Propeller Santa Maria, Chicago.......... 975,000 
Schooner Noquebay, Tonawanda ......-.. 1,050,000 
Propeller George Burnham, Milwaukee.... 650,000 
Schooner Delaware, ‘Tonawanda ......... 650,000 
Propeller J. W. Wescott, Toledo.......... 600,000 — 
Schooner Fillmore, Tonawanda .........- 590,000 
Schooner 8. I. Marvin, Chicago.......... T00,000 
Schooner Tuxberry, Tonawanda .......... 900,000 
Propejler H. B, Tuttle, Cleveland......... T00,000 
Barge William Kk. Young, Cleveland...... 600,000 
Tratee OAK Echt, CHIGRO. «oo cs cess cess 600,000 

jt | ee ow a ect oe eee een 9,965,000 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Aug. 21.—E. A. Foster, retired presi 
dent of the Merrill Lumber Company, and daughter, Miss 
Fannie, are now in Ludington, Mich., being entertained 
by relatives, 

C. 8. Pierce, representing the Silverthorn Lumber 
Company, of Rhinelander, was in the city on Wednes- 
day for the purpose of purchasing a small stock of lum 
ber from a local dealer, ; 

Emil Thomas, who owns large tracts of timber dn 
Lincoln county and operates a mill at Trout City, was 
in Wausau on Tuesday conferring with local lumbermen. 

W. B. Schofield, of the Wausau Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending the month at Plum Lake, a summer 
resort, but is here this week. 


——e—wernorrn”>) 


WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Aug, 20.—Lumber manufacturers are 
“making hay while the sun shines” these days. rhe 
heavy demands upon their yards keep the stocks down 
and more or less broken in spite of the fact that their 
mills are crowded to the full capacity, and at present 
prices the wholesaler dislikes to see many orders go wn 
filled. ’ 

The loss on the Gilkey & Anson Company's stock by 
fire was adjusted and settled last Friday, within one 
week from the time of the fire. 
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A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company, 
departed on Saturday evening for Colorado Springs, to 
spend a week with his family there and accompany them 
home. 

The Bradley company’s big saw mill, No. 2, was de- 
stroyed by fire last Friday night. By hard work the fire 
was confined to the mill. The loss is estimated at $50,- 
000, insured for $30,000. The fire is supposed to have 
been set by a tramp. 

Thomas Hines, who is running a camp for Langley & 
Alderson at Starlake, was in the city this week. They 
are now putting in 80,000 a day for the Merrill Lumber 
Company and have a contract to log 10,000,000 feet. 
They began on the contract June 15. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 21.—The market has been 
rather quiet this week but some sales have been made. 
The Bay Shore Lumber Company sold 1,000,000 feet 
of hemlock to parties on the east shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. The Sawyer Goodman Compiny made several 
small sales to Milwaukee parties. 

There have been a number of buyers here, including 
P. B. Maxwell, of the Maxwell Lumber Company, Mus- 
kegon; Charles Brown, of the Cream City Sish & Door 
Company; Joseph Reik, of the Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee; J. A. Pridmore, for the Arthur 
Gourley Company, Chicago; Fred Merriam, of Bliss & 
Van Auken, Saginaw, and 8S. B. Sanderson, of Francis 
Beidler & Co., Chicago. The latter has opened an office 
in Menominee. 

C. H. Brown returned recently from the Pacific coast, 
where he bought a big block of factory lumber for the 
Cream City Sish & Door Company. ‘There is considera- 
ble factory lumber now being shipped from the Pacific 
coast to Oshkosh and Milwaukee factories. 

A steady stream of lumber has been leaving port for 
several weeks and almost all the dry stock has been 
shipped out. Shipments to Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Buffalo this week were heavy. The steam barge Sam- 
uel Marshall and the barge Tilden loaded at the Per- 
ley Lowe docks. The Shores and tow and the Baldwin 
and tow are coming next week and there will be a 
hig bunch of eastern craft in here loading all week. 

The travel of western lumbermen to the Pacific coast 
continues. Jacob Mortenson, president of the Garth 
Lumber Company, Garth, Mich., is now out there look- 
ing over. timber lands. Walter Prickett, a Jumberman 
of Saginaw, and a former Marinette man, is looking 
over timber lands in Oregon. W. H. Hill, of Menomi- 
nee, left recently on a second trip to the coast and A. B. 
Freeman, formerly manager for Raber & Watson, is 
now out there looking for a location. H. Scott, a cruiser 
for the Bay Shore Lumber Company, Menominee, left 
this week for California to look over timber which the 
company contemplates purchasing. 

A. D. Watson and family are now at Menominee. 
Mr. Watson is looking after the business of Raber 
& Watson since the resignation of A. B. Freeman. 

Fred Baker, the former well known Menominee lum- 
herman, is now general manager of the Rice Lumber 
Company at Everett, Wash. 

The main river drive is expected down here this 
week, 

The saw mill of the Merryman Minufacturing Com- 
pany resumed operations this week after a two weeks’ 
shut down, 





A BUSY PLANT. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 17.—July was a very satis 
factory month in volume of business and all appear- 
ances point to a continuance. Six cars a day are about 
what we are turning out at the present time and it is 
nice business and keeps us busy ten hours a day with a 
full crew. The box factory has been very busy since its 
establishment, having averaged about two cars a day 
last month, and three of these cirs amounted to over 
$3,500, which is considerably out of the ordinary for 
the box business. We also dropped into the export 
trade by shipping a car to Porto Rico. 

We have contracts already consummated which will 
necessitate larger capacity, and have already started to 
fit up the second story of our factory with saws and 
other machinery, which will about double our capacity. 

There is a good demand for basswood finished prod- 
ucts such as moldings, casings and base, and we seem 
to get our share. MARINETTE LUMBER COMPANY 

By H. N. LovepAte. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutrH, Minn., Aug. 20.—No important sales are re- 
corded and the market is moving along in the rut of 
the past few weeks. Freight rates remain steady. The 
passage of the seasons is indicated by the new logging 
work undertaken and the figuring on winter’s jobs that is 
being done. There is a general idea that men are to be 
Searce and this is borne out by the evident lack of men 
for work now in contemplation, especially railway work. 
The Brooks-Scanlon company expects to be able to carry 
its logging road into its new timber purchases, but it is 
not impossible that it will be materially delayed. 

There is great activity in the shipping yards, lake and 
rail, At Cloquet last month 1,371 cars of finished lumber 
Were shipped. Cloquet and the immediate surroundings 
Will build more than 400 houses this year. The Weyer- 
haeuser companies have timber there to last them nearly 
twenty-five years and the Brooks-Scanlon company ten 
years. The latter’s mill will be running in October. 
These mill men and others who ship by rail south and 
West are endeavoring to cut the rate to Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul in order to widen their territory. 


This will be in the way of taking off the raise recently 
put into effect. 

A large mill will be erected at Port Arthur by the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company (Arpin, Scott & Finger) 
and a force of men is at work on the ground now. 

The Rat Portage Lumber Company at its new mill at 
Beaver Mills, Rainy river, is putting in a large band and 
other new machinery. The Canadian Northern road is 
building to the mill. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Company has closed a contract 
with Richardson & Avery by which it will log and cut 
30,000,000 feet of timber lying northeast of Duluth. The 
company’s contract with the Street-Chatfield Lumber 
Company will be completed soon and the new job will be 
begun at once thereafter. The Scott-Graff company will 
handle the timber from the tree to.the board. 

Log hauling for the Burlington Lumber Company by 
the Eastern Minnesota road from Cass Lake to Grand 
Rapids is over, 12,000,000 feet having been handled be- 
tween June 20 and August 10. 

The Sturgeon River Lumber Company is getting camps 
in shape near Colby and will bank several million feet on 
Patridge river. 

The C. M. Hill mill at Drummond, on the Duluth & 
Iron Range road, is cutting 40,000 feet a day and begin- 
ning to ship its product. 

Employees of the Tower Lumber Company had their 
annual pienie last Saturday, chartering a steamer and 
spending the day on Lake Vermillion. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., Aug. 21.—The Northwestern Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association has decided to take 
no action relative to the resolution adopted at the manu- 
facturers’ association meeting on Tuesday, dividing a 
10 percent commission allowance to retailers for sales 
direct. This resolution provides for a division of the 
commission among retailers in any city or town, no mat- 
ter whether such retailers are members of the Northwest- 
ern association or not. From a high official of the 
Northwestern association it is learned that no special 
meeting of the board of directors of that body will be 
held immediately even to consider the matter. A meet- 
ing of the board may be held in October, but that will 
be in the regular order and it is not certain that the res- 
olution will be considered even at that time. Officials of 
the Northwestern association refuse to be interviewed re 
garding the matter. 


Stamping Out Smallpox. 


The state board of health of Minnesota is taking steps 
to prevent the spread of smallpox in logging camps this 
winter. Years ago the epidemic prevailed extensively in 
many northern camps in northern Minnesota, to the det- 
riment and sometimes to the complete cessation of log- 
ging operations, and it has been more or less prevalent 
every year. Beginning with the first of next month the 
state health officials will inspeet logging camps regu- 
larly, and their services will have the co-operation of the 
logging concerns and lumber manufacturers. All camps 
will be burned wherever it may be thought there will be 
danger again this winter. Undoubtedly this will cause 
some loss to manufacturers, but it is regarded as the only 
method that can be adopted to stamp out the disease. 


August Holding Up a Good Average. 


In white pine locally the situation is markedly firmer 
today, owing to heavy shipments during the past week. 
Local manufacturers had anticipated a quiet period dur- 
ing August, but the volume of trade for the past fort- 
night has been equal to that of the corresponding period 
during July. August being concededly a quiet month, 
this is regarded as unusual, and should these conditions 
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BLOWER COMPANY'S EXHIBIT AT 


continue for the next three or four weeks it is regarded as 
more than likely that a special meeting of the price list 
committee will be called to take them into consideration. © 

The extensive plant and yards of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, at the northern extremity of Minne- 
apolis, were menaced by fire today in a large area of 
hardwood trees adjacent to the yards. After an hour’s 
hard fighting the fire was extinguished with trifling 
damage and a serious conflagration was averted. 





Mechanical. 


A COMPREHENSIVE MANUFACTURE. 


Over forty years ago B. F. Sturtevant, of Boston, 
Mass., established the first blower manufactory in the 
United States. Within ten years thereafter the neces- 
sity for equipping large fans with independent means 
of driving led to the designing and building of a line 
of distinctively fan engines. For the succeeding thirty 
years, through a most varied experience and under the 
most trying conditions, these engines have been devel- 
oped to their present perfection. A little over ten 
years ago the rapid increase in the use of electricity 
as a motive power opened the way for the electric 
fan with motor and fan built one for the other. The 
opportunity was recognized and the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company (successor to Mr, Sturtevant) immediately 
established an electrical department, designed a full 
line of fan motors and thus gave the purchaser an 
opportunity to choose between an engine-driven and 
a motor-driven fan. 

Today the Sturtevant company has patterns for over 
100 sizes and types of engines, ranging from 2 to 250- 
horse power and a record of over 8,000 engines sold 
since it first entered this field. In its various motor 
designs it is likewise equipped with an equal variety. 
A corresponding line of generators is also built by uti- 
lizing the essential pirts of these motors. Both en- 
gines and motors have been developed under the exact- 
ing conditions usually incident to fan practice, namely, 
high speed and constant operation with comparatively 
little attention, 

With these elements of the ideally perfect generating 
set at hand it has been a relatively simple matter to 
combine them in a complete line of many sizes, rang- 
ing from 14 to 100 K. W. Only those machines and 
combinations which are distinctively standard are list- 
ed in the new Sturtevant cataiog which is now in 
preparation. But others may be made almost without 
limit to meet any possible requirement within the range 
of capacity above specified. 








AN EXHIBIT ATTRACTIVE THROUGH MERIT. 


In block 26, machinery hall, at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, is an exhibit of heaters, fans, blowers, engines, 
dry kiln trucks and other kindred machinery which is 
of great interest and well worth the few minutes’ time 
necessary to inspect it by any one who has use for such 
machinery. And almost every one is interested in this 
particular line, since these devices enter into almost all 
lines of manufacture in some way. The booth of the 
American Blower Company is one of the handsomest in 
the building, the general scheme being rendered in ivory 
white and deep green and the whole being topped by a 
gable end resting on some very prominent columns. 
Above this is a large painting nearly sixty feet high, de- 
signed to be somewhat emblematical of the American 
blower. 

A feature which attracts a great deal of attention is 
a model of this company’s widely known and very sue- 
cessful “moist air” dry kiln. This model 
has a glass side, so that the spectator can 
see the exact operation of the kiln. 

The company also has a large, 140-inch, 
full-housed steel plate fan running, driven 
by an 8x8 marine type vertical engine, 
coupled direct to the fan shaft. From the 
discharge of this fan, which points upward, 
are myriads of yellow and blue ribbons 
streaming up into the air. These are the 
University of Michigan colors, and of course 
no U. of M. graduate goes by without no- 
{ticing them, and the display also attracts 
great attention from the ladies. In the 
wall back of the exhibit the American 
Blower Company has fitted a 108-inch dise 
fan, which is about as large as one com- 
monly sees in such a place, but by no means 
the largest the American company builds. 

There is also exhibited a Moorhead auto- 
matic return steam trap in operation, show- 
ing clearly how the trap drains condensation 
from heating surfaces and delivers it direct 
‘to the boiler. 


Then there is a large pressure blower 
mounted on a Z iron base, on the other end 
of which is the vertical] automatic high speed 
engine for driving it. The company also 
shows a horizontal automatic high speed en- 
gine and a vertical low pressure engine, as 
well as the widely known A. B. C. exhaust 
ifans, whose adjustable features have so 
often been enlarged upon that further men- 
tion is hardly necessary here. 

The exhibit is well worth the investiga- 
tion of any one, and it is assured that all 
will be welcome to make this exhibit their 
headquarters, 
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An Extraordinary Building Record in Greater New York—Lake Freights Firm and Probably 
Higher for Fall— New England Trade Shows Improvement— Especial Strength 
in Spruce —Pittsburg Reports Steady Trade. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Aug. 19.—If we except the ripple of ex- 
citement that was caused by the troubles of the Che- 
quasset Lumber Company and the charges made against 
its management, the week that has just rolled around 
has been singularly devoid of sensation. The only item, 
however, has been enough to keep the gossips of the 
trade quite busy. 

There is no doubt that the lumber business is improv- 
ing and that prospects are much brighter than they 
were a few weeks ago. There are only a few stocks 
for which there is not a good, lively call, and the bui'd- 
ing transcripts prove that there is still lots of lumber 
selling to be done. We have already passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark for new projected buildings in Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and Brooklyn in the first seven months 
of 1901, against less than half that amount last year, 
while within two weeks recently for Manhattan alone 


the buildings planned called for $4,128,050. With 
Brooklyn the amount was $5,025,450. These straws 


show that there are likely to be active times this fall 
in this neighborhood. 

H. M. Stratton, dealer in yellow pine, 130 Pearl street, 
has engaged T. J. H. Greenwell, for fifteen years con- 
nected with Georgia yellow pine mills, to act as his 
metropolitan salesman, 

As a specimen of quick work, R. W. Higbie is proud 
of the fact that W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, Mich., 
whom he represents in the east, recently received his 
order for two carloads of maple flooring for John C. 
Orr & Co., Brooklyn, and had the cars loaded and 
shipped out in the afternoon of the same day the order 
was received. / 

Stevens, Eaton & Co., of 18 Broadway, have been made 
exclusive sales agents for Long Island, Staten Island 
and northern New Jersey of the white cedar and pine 
shingles manufactured by Briggs & Cooper, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Adolph Keindl, appointed referee in the bankruptcy 
proceedings against George B. Fowler, retail lumber 
dealer of Brooklyn, has set August 27 as the date for 
taking testimony. 

There were few visitors to the trade during the week. 
Among those noted were F, EK. Whitman, of Shepard, 
Farmer & Co., Boston; F. L. Gilbert, of the Red Chiff 
Lumber Company, Duluth, Minn.; J. A. Wilkinson, of 
William Schutte & Co., Bellhaven, N. C. 

The Week’s Charters. 

Timber freights from the gulf continue dull with 
rates nominally unchanged, say 90s for prompt boats 
to the United Kingdom and continent and from 95s 
to 97s 6d for forward steamers. Deal rates from the 
provinces continue easy in the face of the limited de- 
mand due to the unfavorable condition of the market 
abroad. From St. John to west coast of England 37s 6d 
is quoted. There is no improvement in the demand 
for tonnage upon time contract. Boats of a good 
modern class are Offered at 4s to 4s 3d for periods of 
six and twelve months, but these rates do not appear 
attractive. 

Lumber trade to the River Plate is quiet. From the 
gulf $14.50 to $15 is the quotation for prompt vessels, 
which appear scarce, while for fall loading tonnage 
is said to offer freely upon the basis of $13.75 to $14 to 
Buenos Ayres. Eastern demand is light, while quota- 
tions remain nominally $9 from Boston and Portland 
and $10 from outside ports in the provinces. To Brazil 
there is a fixture this week of a birk of 738 tons hence 
to Pernambuco with lumber at $10. West India orders 
have offered freely, particularly with lumber from the 
south, and a somewhat large business has been com- 
pleted, though tonnage is yet submitted with consid- 
erable hesitation. 

There is no change to report in coasting lumber 
freights. Rates appear well sustained, though shippers’ 
requirements are not of an urgent character, 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Roddam, West Bay to west coast England, deals, 
38s 9d. August-September. 

Steamer Queen Mary, St. John, N. B., to west coast Eng- 
land, deals, 37s 6d. August. 

Steamer Norwood, Mobile to Rosario, lumber, $17 ; $2 form. 

Bark Lovisa, Portland to Rio Jancito, lumber, $11. 

Bark Axel, Apalachicola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14.50, 

Bark Mamie Swan, New York to Pernambuco, lumber, $10. 

Bark Birnam Wood, Ship Island to Rio Janeiro, lumber, 
wo" Auburndale, New York to Rosario, lumber, $10. 
on J. E. Graham, New York to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
r Schooner Benefit, Moss Point to Matanzas, lumber, $7.50. 
A pene Herald, Brunswick to Kingston, Jamaica, lumber, 
et Schooner Asa T. Stowell, Pascagoula to Kingston, Jamaica, 
lumber, $9.25. 

Schooner Clarence A, Shafner, Wilmington, N. C., to St. 
George, Grenada, lumber, $9. 
oa Warren Moore, Charleston to New York, lumber, 
schooner Carrie A. Lane, Savannah to Boston, lumber, 
oo, 


Schooner Wellfleet. Apalachicola to Boston, lumber, $7.50. 


Schooner Ella L. Davenport, Fernandina to Perth Amboy 
and New York, lumber, $4.87%4. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 





Walnut logs Cooperage 

andlumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
ee 15s 17s 6d 10s 
Liverpool .. ..108 12s 6d 7s 6d 
Hamburg . .16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10c ¢ ft. 
Marseilles .. ..208 2s 6d 22s 6d 
en eee 20¢ 100 Ibs. 25¢ 10c ft. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 21.—At last there is a good 
showing of lake cargoes in, the week’s report reaching 
11,992,000 feet, with 1,700,000 shingles. As a rule the 
dealers are anxious to get in stock, especially as the 
yards are mostly low. 

Lake freights are steady, with the barge owner in the 
lead. It is the idea that fall rates will be higher, so 
the rates are paid without demur. They are $2.50 from 
Lake Superior, $1.874 from Lake Michigan and $1.75 
from Lake Huron and Georgian bay. 

The Black Rock dock fronts begin to loom up with 
new pine again and they will be full of business right 
nlong now. The steamer Ketcham is coming in every 
week with enough hardwoods to keep the dock of the 
H. M. Loud’s Sons Company a busy center right along. 

The old barge Keweenaw, which was the victim of a 
collision outside Buffalo, has at last gone to Tonawanda 
with her cargo, though there is considerable water in it 
yet. The Myron Butman, which met with similar ill 
fortune, has gone back to Toledo for repairs. 

The Erie basin is full of lumber cargoes. Montgomery 
Bros. have three, Haines & Co. three and McConnell, of 
Hornellsville, has one. The stevedores could not begin 
to handle them all and Haines & Co, took off their 
shingles with their own men. 

C. W. Goodyear appears to have been the lucky tourist 
this time at least. On his return from Alaska with his 
party last week he took the Pacific Coast line boat and 
got through safe, but the Canadian Pacific boat that 
started out about the same time went down. Mr. Good- 
year will leave Vancouver for home in his private car 
early this week. 

KF, H. Goodyear is off to New Orleans almost as soon 
as he returned from Minneapolis. The office reports 
good business all along the line. 

Among exposition and business visitors in the lumber 
trade this week are W. J. Young, of Clinton, Iowa; 
¥, C, Fischer, general manager of the Yellow Poplar 
Company, Ironton, Ohio; J. H. Burr, of the Mohawk 
Lumber Company, Fultonville, N. Y. 

A notable exhibit at the exposition, just installed, 
is that of the red cedar interests of Washington state, in 
charge of Frederic R. Marvin, press agent of the state. 
It stands on the north porch of the Agricultural building 
and consists of an office made out of a tree trunk, the 
outer wood and bark split off from the center and set 
up as it grew; a'so a great tree root and stump that 
grew over a smaller fallen tree. Though the latter 
tree is 100 and more years old it is as sound as ever 
and some shingles made from a part of it are as mar- 
ketable as any. The exhibit makes red cedar durability 
an optical certainty. 

Hurd & Hauenstein are again bringing down lumber on 
the steamer Wotan, which they sold last spring. She 
is now ec)ming down with a second cargo. 

Haines & Co. have in some of the best white pine 
lumber that they have ever had. One 3-inch board is so 
wide that it scales 150 feet and is an upper at that. EK. 
D. Colie has some of the same cut and C. M. Betts & Co, 
are getting in a lot from near there that is just as good. 
They all say that the day of such stock is soon to be 
over. 

Surveyor General Wall, of the hardwood inspection 
department of the National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has just increased his inspection force ma- 
terially, having added several inspectors at various 
points in Indiana and filled a vacancy in New Orleans. 
The work proceeds satisfactorily. 

H. E. Montgomery is taking a trip in Canada. T. H. 
Wall is also on that side of the line, but is preparing to 
return to Memphis before long. 





NORTH TONAWANDA NOTES. 

North Tonawanpa, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Freight rates 
on lumber from Duluth, Menominee and the Georgian 
bay district are the same as they have been for some 
time, but local vessel agents state that there is likely 
to be an advance within a week or two. The recent 
rate cutting on lumber shipped from the Tonawandas 
to New York has established the figures of $1.65 a 
thousand. The rate of $1.35 to Albany still holds firm, 
but carriers are sanguine that an advance will soon 
be accorded them, as a material increase in the lumber 
shipments to the principal points of consumption along 
the Erie canal and adjacent waters is looked for early 
next month. The cause of the recent decrease in the 
rate to New York is attributed to the light shipments 
lately, 15,000,000 feet being the approximate amount 
forwarded from this port since August 1. 

The receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas during the 
last week, about 12,000,000 feet, have been considerably 
smaller than for several previous weeks, while the 
amount of lumber received in the first twelve days of 
the month was nearly three times as large. An unusual 
amount of stock is scheduled to reach this market, how- 
ever, before the end of the month. 

Local lumber dealers and others interested in ship- 
ments by the Erie canal are considering the advisabil- 
ity of petitioning the state legislature for an appropria- 
tion of sufficient proportions to clear the channel of 
the waterway of a number of large rocks between this 
city and Lockport. Several boats loaded with lumber 
and wheat and other commodities have been sunk by 


them this season at a great loss. The last boat to be 
sunken was the Anna McCormick, which sank Thursday 
night while enroute to Albany with a cargo of lumber 
loaded at Fassett & Bellinger’s dock for Arnold & Co, 

The barge Keweenaw, which was sunk in a collision 
off Buffalo recently while enroute to the Tonawandas 
with a cargo of lumber, has finished unloading and 
departed today for repairs in drydock at Buffalo. The 
most valuable portion of the cargo, consisting of about 
350,000 feet of uppers consigned to Fassett & Bellinger, 
was in the hold and is greatly damaged as the result 
of being soaked with water for nearly a week. 

Capt. William H. Tanner, owner of several canal 
boats which loaded lumber Saturday for New York 
and Albany dealers at the docks of the W. H. Cowper 
Lumber Company, Shepard & Morse, Oille & McKeen 
and A. Weston & Son, disappeared on the evening of 
that day when his boats were about to depart for the 
east. After the boats were loaded he drew about $615 
advance money, out of which he paid nearly $165 for 
loading and other expenses. As yet no trace of him 
has been found and his friends believe he has been 
murdered and robbed. ‘lhe boats are still here await- 
ing the arrival of the missing man’s brother from Rome, 
N. Y., to take them to their destination. 

W. G. Palmer, sash and door operator, has returned 
from a business trip through the east. 

Among recent visitors to the local market were R. N. 
Laidlaw and George M. Warren, of Toronto, Ont.; J. A, 
Buch, of Reading, Pa.; E. P. McKeen, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Frank Johnson, of Rutland, Vt.; W. F. Clark, of New 
York; John Godkin, of Bay City, Mich.; Charles H. 
Perry, of Bay Mills, Mich.; J. E. Bull, of Centerbrook, 
Conn.; G. F. Burtch, of West Superior, Wis.; William 
Kinzer, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank A. Lee, of East 
Saginaw, Mich.; G. W. Foster, of Geneva, N. Y.; F. C, 
Hughson, of Albany, N. Y.; G. W. Eddy, of Middleport, 
N. Y.; F. G. Rowley, of Medina, N. Y.; J. E. Jackson, 
of Lockport, N. Y.; John Dowst, of Manchester, N. H.; 
Benjamin New, of Cleveland, O.; W. B. Kibbee, of 
Albany, N. Y.; H. G. Hazzard, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. EK. Walter and E. K. Ingalls, of Boston, Mass., 
and the Hon. John Charlton, of Lyndock, Ont. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, Aug. 20.—There continues to be a 
very fair demand for building lumber and as the sum- 
mer advances the prospects for fall trade become better, 
The hardwood trade is improving in the country, but 
remains quiet in the city. 

The hardwood department of William Whitmer & 
Sons, Incorporated, finds business good, its salesmen hav- 
ing no difficulty in selling goods of the right kind or in 
getting the price. 

Eli B. Hallowell has left for a trip to Buffalo, and 
Ralph Souder, his partner.in the firm, is back from a 
short vacation spent at Long Branch, N. J. Mr. Souder 
thinks that business is all right and that the fall out- 
look is first rate. 

William C. McCormick has gone to the coast. of 
Maine on a short trip and Robert C. Lippincott is in the 
west on a business mission. 

Harry A. Cox, manager for C. B. Howard & Co., is 
visiting relatives in Lycoming county, this state. E. B. 
Nettleton will probably take a trip to join his family at 
Atlantic City during the week and Albert Thompson is 
spending a season at Norway, Me. 

The lumber arrivals during the week included the bark 
James A. Wright with 606,000 feet of yellow pine for 
George F. Craig & Co., the schooner Mary S. Bradshaw 
with 290,000 feet of sap pine from Charleston for FE. P. 
Burton & Co., the schooner Celia McIlvaine with 323,000 
feet of sap pine from Washington, N. C., for Joseph 7. 
Pearson, and the schooner Jennie Bell with 200,000 feet 
of sap pine from the James river consigned to the ship- 
per and sold to Charles Benton, C. B. Cole & Son and 
others. - 

The Planet Neptune, one of the new Philadelphia-Man- 
chester line boats, had 6,100 staves and 5 cars of hard- 
wood lumber on her last trip. The Planet Mars carried 
one car of oak lumber to Aramouth. To Liverpool there 
were reported by the Belgenland 398 pieces of ash lum- 
ber, 120 bundles of box shooks and 42 crates of box 
shooks. 

PALI IIIT 
TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—The summer slips quietly 
and without incident for the broad lumber market otf 
New England. Buying and selling, making claims and 
settling them go on much the same, the only variation 
being a rather more pronounced tendency on the buy- 
ing end and a less aggressive tone in the making of 
claims. These are the only straws to show which 
way the wind blows, but they point in the right diree- 
tion, 

The season so far has brought little but encourage- 
ment to the lumberman, though the actual volume of 
sales is not overwhelming. Prices maintain a steadi- 
ness which is most satisfactory and which augurs still 
stronger and higher levels as the more active fall trade 
sets in. In the market which is directly under the 
Boston sphere of influence prospects are just fair— 
not glittering, not discouraging. There is about the 
average amount of building in prospect and the various 
manufacturing enterprises that make for trade in ]um- 
ber are laying plans for an average consumption. 

In the larger centers of New England outside of Bos- 
ton conditions vary. Fall River, usually a large con- 
sumer, appears to have a jaded appetite at present, 
due of course to cuts in wages and temporary stagnation 
in the cotton industry. In Providence things are quite 
lively for that staid old town. In the City of Homes 
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there is quite a little doing, while Hartford finds her- 
self fairly flat as far as the lumber business goes. 

Viewing the market with an eye to stocks and their 
yalues, spruce catches the eye first and takes a strong 
and impregnable position which it can easily hold. 
Meetings and resolutions are not needed to bolster up 
this lumber. It is strong of its own material causes; 
strong because people -want it and there isn’t quite 
enough to go around. Spruce men show no disposition 
to push figures higher than necessiry and the old list has 
not been arbitrarily advanced but has crept up by vir- 
tue of its own impetus. As for the rest of the group 
of woods that are dealt in in Boston, it is enough to 
say that they generally follow the lead of spruce and 
then sit tight and watch. 

The week witnessed the financial difficulties of one 
of our oldest and supposedly strongest houses. The 
Chequasset Lumber Company, with an office in the 
Exchange building, another in New York and a wide 
connection in the south, has been foreed to succumb, 
and in the difficulties under which the company labors 
it has the sympathy of its manv friends throughout 
this market. The name is an old one in Boston and 
not long since the compiny was reorganized with new 
connections and greatly increased facilities. 

On August 17 Horace Bickford started south for a 
general tour of the mills which furnish stock for the 
big trade of the H. M. Bickford Company. He will be 
gone some weeks, inspecting stocks at the various mill 
points where his company is interested. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA TRADE. 

Pirtspura, Pa., Aug. 20.—There have been no changes 
in the lumber situation. Business is going on at a 
quiet, steady rate, though no especially large bills have 
been captured. Inquiries for all grades of lumber have 
been coming in freely, which fact augurs well for the 
fall trade. The strike situation remains unchanged, 
and very little effect, and that purely local. has been 
observed. There has been no noticeable falling off in 
Ohio trade and that from districts not intimately con- 
nected with the labor trouble. Only the contingency 
of a prolongation late into the autumn will dull what 
is expected to be a lively season. Hemlock is in fair 
demand while hardwoods have received an impetus 
during the past week. Box lumber demand is con- 
siderable. Poplar is about the firmest commodity in 
this market and firsts and seconds have the call. 

Fred R. Babcock and family are spending some time 
at Nausauket Beach, on the New England coast. 

I. N. Good, former bookkeeper for the Babeock Lum- 
ber Company, has rejoined that concern at Ashtola. 

A. J. Flegal, formerly of Mehaffey, Pa., is now with 
the L. L. Satler Lumber Company as traveler and covers 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. The Satler 
company’s trade is extremely heavy, orders coming 
freely at. good stiff prices. Mr. Satler returned today 
_ from a three weeks’ trip to Canada, 

The $2,500 fire of the H. Murphy Lumber & Milling 
Company’s yard in the East End was caused by the 
incendiarism of two small boys who were duly arrested. 

Mr. Campbell, of Finley & Campbell, West Newton, 
Pa., and Mr. Pomeroy, of Pomeroy Bros., Beverly, Ohio, 
were in the city this’ week. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Me., Aug. 19.—With four of the upriver 
spruce mills running and two of the largest of the tide- 
water mills in operation this week, the long looked for 
improvement in the lumber trade of Bangor may be 
said to have begun, and from now to the end of Novem- 
ber there should be no halt in business. While it is 
true that prices have not yet shown any decided jm- 
provement over the quotations that have prevailed all 
summer, a feature has now developed that has been 
lacking up to within a week or so, and that is a strong 
demand. It is now believed that the resumption of 
sawing and the sending forward of full supplies will 
not have the effect of depressing the market, which 
was feared last month and even regarded as a certainty, 
and so, with spruce on the basis of $14 a thousand for 
the general run of random lengths at Bangor, manu- 
facturers are feeling much encouraged, even though 
some of them, who paid very high prices for logs, can- 
not make much profit in sawing. 

Sterns and Ayer are now running and Sargent and 
Strickland may be expected to start very soon. There 
is a fair fleet of vesse's here and freights are still low— 
$1.75 to Boston, $2 to the sound and $2.25 to New 
York. Most of the lumber now going forward is to 
fill yard orders, there being little doing in frames. 
Nearly all the cargoes lately shipped and now ordered 
are for Boston and other New England ports, the 
New York market having fallen flat recently and call- 
Ing for little lumber of any kind. 

A new trouble has come to vex the lives of the east- 
ern spruce men; a new competitor for spruce to fight, 
or an old competitor in new form, has appeared in the 
market. This is North Carolina pine, that red, pitchy 
stuff which long ago drove out spruce as a sheathing. 
Now it is being sent to the New York market in all 
shapes and sizes, from furring and 2x3 up to heavy 
plank and timber, and it is said that it can be sold $2 
to $3 a thousand cheaper than good, heavy eastern 
Spruce. Between this North Carolina product, the small 
spruce of West Virginia, the portable and railroad mills 
in New Hampshire, northern New York and Canada, 
the steel strike and a few other things, it is a wonder 
to many people that the big and more expensive spruce 
of the eastern coast has any market at all this year. 

The state treasurer of Maine has issued notices con- 
ferning the wild lands of the state upon which taxes 
for the year 1899 are yet due, to the effect that if the 
taxes remain unpaid on September 24 he shall sell the 


lands to the highest bidder. New York and Boston par- 
ties are interested in this and stand ready to snap up 
every acre they can get. There are immense tracts of 
these lands in the state on which taxes for 1899 are due 
in Aroostook, Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, 
Piscataquis, Somerset and Washington counties, and 
many of the tracts are very valuable. 

Extensive improvements are being made in the bed of 
Dead river, one of the principal logging tributaries of 
the Kennebec. It is believed that these improvements 
will make it possible for the logs from Dead river to 
reach Kennebec ten to fifteen days earlier than hereto- 
fore, which would effect a great saving of water for use 
later on, as well as a very considerable saving in expense 
of driving. These improvements and those in the main 
Kennebee are paid for by the Kennebec Log Driving 
Company and the Kennebec Water Power Company 
jointly. 

The new mill of the Ashland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in process of construction at Sheridan planta- 
tion, Ashland, will be ready for operation about Sep- 
tember 1. The mill that was burned last spring fur- 
nished the railroad with twelve carloads of lumber 
daily, but the new mill will turn out about fifteen car- 
loads a day. The mill at Smyrna that was burned 
recently will also be rebuilt. 

The last steamer of the spool wood fleet, the Dean, is 
now loading here for Greenock. The steamship Coringa 
sailed Saturday for Hull, England, with about 1,250,000 
feet of spool wood. Nine vessels are under charter to 
carry box shooks to Italy. 

The North Lubee Manufacturing & Canning Company 
has been organized at Lubec, Me., with $100,000 capital 
stock, of which $10,000 is paid in, for the purpose of 
manufacturing and dealing in lumber of all kinds and of 
carrying on the business of canning meats, fish ete. 
Millard Reynolds, Lubee, is president and treasurer. 

ee ee ee i 
THE SOUTHWEST MAINE COAST. 

PorTLAND, Me., Aug. 19.—The exporters who for the 
past month or six weeks have experienced a period of 
inactivity are feeling a little more encouraged this week 
and have quite a little business in hand. Two vessels 
are loading foreign, one with a cargo of spruce deals 
3x9 for Rio de Janeiro and another with a mixed cargo 
of spruce and pine for Paysandu. The J. H. Bowers 
cleared last week for South America carrying 579,328 
feet of spruce; also the Eleazer W. Clark, laden with 
ice and 282,327 feet of pine lumber, for Demerara. If 
some of the mills would conclude to saw all of their 
available logs into deals, mostly 3x9, they would have 
about all the business they could handle, for never be- 
fore was this kind of lumber in such a demand. No 
sooner is one order filled than three or four more in- 
quiries are received, but scarcity of logs compels ship- 
pers to turn them down. 

Work is rapidly progressing at the Grand Trunk and 
vessels are arriving each week with lumber, most of 
which is hard pine. 

An important pulp and paper mill enterprise has just 
been organized by Lewiston and Auburn capitalists, 
who have bought 50,000 acres of valuable spruce forest 
on the Grand Trunk railway about half a mile from the 
Canadian-American boundary. The new company will 
be called the Brompton Pulp & Paper Company and is 
capitalized at $500,000. The president of the company 
is a gentleman accustomed to success in all that he un- 
dertakes—George B. Bearce, of Lewiston. The treasurer 
is N. W. Monroe, of Auburn. The directors, besides Mr. 
Bearce and Mr. Monroe, are James Monroe and C. C. 
Wilson, of Auburn; ©. M. C. Twitchell, of Berlin Falls, 
and E. W. Tobin, of Brompton Falls, member of Cana- 
dian parliament. 


PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK ADVANCED. 

At a recent meeting the manufacturers of hemlock in 
Pennsylvania adopted a new price list in effect August 
15, making an advance of 50 cents a thousand. 

The Emery Lumber Company, of Williamsport, Pa., 
reports a large demand for hemlock and says that there 
will be no trouble in getting the advanced price, as the 
same figure was obtained for this stock early in the 
spring. 

The new list is as follows, f. o. b. Philadelphia rate 
of freight: 





2x4 to 3x12—12, 14 and 16 feet............ $14.50 
2x4 to 3x12—18 and 20 feet........-.2000. 15.00 
Pe S 66 16 Mii e ie cctdediaanenciw snes 15.00 
FOES OO FP NG 6c oc cécccw renin gees's 15.50 
4x4, 4x6, 4x8, 6x6 and 6x8—12, 14 and 16 ft. 15.00 
4x4, 4x6, 4x8, 6x6 and 6x8—18 and 20 feet.. 15.50 
GO Oh al ioldice' a +s abd RUC RRR eae welmns 16.00 
yo DR Se re Pe 16.00 
THE WC, Ci vo scvicvectvevt.deeneveceide seas 15.50 


1nG-—32 and 14. feet MC, Ox oc skccsuscceces 
Boards with the culls out, $1 additional. 
Bill eer} - 


2, 14 and 16 feet, from 7x7 and larger. 15.50 

18 and 20 feet, from 7x7 and larger..... 16.00 
ye ree eee 16.50 

Te ONG Be Blt dn cceccradosesdivcevse 17.50 

SO. GMO Be Wee svt cc cvacnevacveecrtqees 18.50 
(ee SO See re eee ee 19.50 

SO adh. A Filia 46 « 6c: hald inn wicca wens ee 

Over 12 inches wide, add 50 cents for each inch. 

pe 8. rrr re cee 3.00 
Sant, MONIC THER a 6 ood cn ea ees ceeende 1.60 
Fe PPP irr tr ere 3.50 
Byrkit-Hall patent sheathing lath.......... 16.50 
4-foot hemlock pickets... ....cccsescccecees 10.50 


For surfacing one side, add 0 
For surfacing one side, T. & G.6and8in., add 1.25 
For surfacing one side, T. & G. 10 & 12 in., add 


PPB PBD PDD DDD DDI 

The Arkadelphia mill of the St. Louis Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company, which has been practically 
rebuilt, started up on Thursday of this week. Its pro- 
duction, added to that of the other manufacturing 
plants of the company on the Arkansas & Southern 
road, makes a daily total of about 300,000 feet of yel- 
low pine. 


Obituary. 


Albert H. Petrie. 

Albert H. Petrie, who had been prominently identi- 
fied with lumbering interests for the last thirty-five 
years, died of Bright’s disease at his home in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on August 11. He had been ill for six 
years and confined to his house since February. Mr. 
Petrie was born in Buffalo, N. Y., August 12, 1846, the 
son of a lumberman, and had followed the same busi- 
ness during his life, beginning at the age of 12 in Sagi- 
naw, Mich. He later entered business at Muskegon, 
Mich., as a member of the firm of A. H. Petrie & Co.; 
and later was president of the Petrie Lumber Company 
and also of the Benona Lumber Company. In 1892, when 
the lumber in the district contiguous to Muskegon gave 
out, he removed to Minnenpolis and built the Anoka 
Lumber Company’s saw mill and became president of 
that company. When the mill burned in January, 1894, 
he purchased the Huntress & Brown mill at Duluth and 
organized the St. Louis Lumber Company, of which 
he was the president until 1896, when he retired on 
account of ill health. Mr. Petrie was a thirty-second 
degree Mason and a member of DeWitt Clinton con- 
sistory, Scottish Rite, at Grand Rapids, Mich., and also 
of the Saladin Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, at 
the same place. He was also a member of the Muske- 
gon Commindery, Knights Templar, of Minneapolis. 
A wife and two children survive him. The interment 
was at Buffalo, N. Y. 





William A. Adams. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—B. F. Lamb & Co. have 
lost a valuable and very recent acquisition to their 
yird force on Albany street. It is in the death of 
William A. Adams, who entered their employ as gen- 
eral yard manager only a few weeks ago. Mr. Adams 
had long been a familiar figure in the lumber trade 
here, having served as an expert surveyor in many 
yards during his life in Boston. A stroke of piralysis 
was the immediate cause of his death, which occurred 
at the city hospital. 


Alan D. Scatcherd. 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Alan D. Seatcherd, secre- 
tary and general manager of the hardwood factory of 
the Batavia & New York Wood Working Company, one 
of the largest mills in Batavia, N. Y., died on August 17 
of Bright’s disease at the home of his cousin, John N. 
Scatcherd, the well known Buffalo lumberman, who has 
for some time been the president of the company. Alan 
D. Seatcherd was born in Strathroy, Canada. thirty- 
seven years ago, but came to Batavia from Chicago in 
1892 to take charge of the factory. He was very public 
spirited and the town will greatly miss him. While 
his health had not been good for some time it was not 
known -until quite lately that he was seriously ill. He 
leaves a widow and three small children. 


James Kennard Guyther. 

The many friends of Sam R. Guyther, of the Trellue 
Cypress Company, Limited, of Patterson, La., will deeply 
sympathize with that gentleman in the recent affliction 
sustained by him and his estimable wife in the death of 
their son, James Kennard Guyther, who expired at his 
his father’s home in Patterson on July 24 at the age of 
twenty years. 


\ 





Trouble. 


A BROOKLYN EMBARRASSMENT. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Brooklyn Molding 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held on August 19. It 
is said that the liabilities of the company may amount to 
$30,000. The result of the meeting was that a committee 
was appointed to investigate the company’s affairs and 
decide on the best course to pursue. 








A PITTSBURG CONCERN BANKRUPT. 

Pirrspure, Pa., Aug. 21.—Arthur B. Gaston and 
Frank D. Gaston, partners as the Gaston Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, tried to file a petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States district court on Mon- 
day, but it was refused as the piper was improperly 
executed. The company’s liabilities were given as $21,- 
846.05, with no assets. The individual partners gave 
no list of assets and liabilities. 





A PHASE OF THE KELLOGG FAILURE. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

HoRNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The attorney for the 
trustee representing Clara E. Kellogg received today a 
number of decisions in’ favor of the estate. They are 
as follows: Henry J. Vandenburgh, of New York city, 
claim $2,048, disallowed for alleged usury and want of 
consideration; Col, Robert A. Ammon, of New York city, 
claim $1,000, disallowed because he was found to be not 
acting on Miss Kellogg’s retainer and his services were 
gratuitous; Alice Schmitt, of New York city, claim 
$4,066.54, part of seventeen notes of $1,000 each, disal- 
lowed because Miss Kellogg’s signature was adjudged to 
have been obtained by fraud; Alfred R. Goslin, of New 
York city, claim $9,367.94, disallowed because it was 
adjudged void for usury; Nassau bank, of New York 
city, claim cut down from $4,000 to $2,500, because of a 
payment; William E. Peck & Co., of New York city, 
claim $326, for advertising, held for proof that the ad- 
vertisement was contracted for by Miss Kellogg. 

These decisions were made last week, and the memo- 
randa have just been received by the attorneys for the 
trustee. They enhance the amount of money that will 
be received by the other creditors. 
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Oh, see the am-i-a-ble look- 
ing man! 

Who is the am-i-a-ble look- 
ing man? 

The am-i-a-ble look-ing man 
is a Lum-ber In-spec-tor. 

Is the man an In-spec-tor ? 

The peo-ple who em-ploy 
him say he is an In-spec- 
tor, but those who buy 
on his in-spec-tion say he 
is a thief. 

lw not use harsh words! 








See the man chop the tree 
witb an ax. 

What is the man chop-ping 
the tree with the ax for? 

The man is chop-ping the 
tree with the ax because 
he sees the Fore-man com- 
ing. 

Would it grieve the Fore- 
man if he did not chop? 
Yes, it. would grieve the 
lore-man very much, and 
he would say: “Tut! 
tut!” Perhaps he would 
say: “Tut! tut! tut! 

Chop, man, chop !”" 


























See the man keep books. 

What does the man keep 
books for? 

The man keeps books for 
$75 per month. 

Do Book-keepers save much 
money ? 

Yes, some Book-keepers save 
lots of money, but, if they 
are not good Book-keep- 
ers, they are generally 
caught. 

Learn to be a good Book- 
keeper, 





Who is this in-tel-li-gent looking person? 


He is the Man-a-ger. 
What does he man-age? 


Oh, he is not par-tic-n-lar, 


Man-a-ges to get around— 


hold his job—and worry people, 


Does he know much? 
Oh, yes, he knows it all. 


Speak kindly to the Man-a-ger, 


What is it? 
It is a trav-el-ing Sales- 


man. 

What does it do? } 

It smokes cigars, and writes | 
to the House: “Business 
very quiet.” 

Some-times it sells some 
jum-ber. 

Can it talk? 

Do not ask foolish ques- 
tions. 

Talk, man, talk! 


What have we here? 
It is a Rav-ing Ma-ni-ac. 
What made him a Ravy-ing 








Ma-ni-ac? 

Once he was a pros-per-ous 
Lum -ber-man but he 
shipped a car-load of 
lum-ber to a cus-tom-er. 
The cus-tom-er paid cash, 
and wrote him a letter 
say-ing that the car ar- 
rived on time, the lum- 
ber was sat-is-fac-to-ry, 
nice, bright, dry stock, 
good widths, good lengths 
and the tally held out. 

Did that make him a Rav- 
ing Ma-ni-ac? 

Yes; would it not you? 

















What is this? 
This is the Head-quart-ers of a Lum-ber-man’s con-ven 
tion, 
But don’t they have a meet-ing? 
Oh, yes; that is in prog-ress now up-stairs some-where. 
Do they all at-tend the meet-ing ? 

Bless your heart, no! No one goes but the of-fi-cers and 

a few oth-ers that wan-der in by mis-take. 
What do they do at the meet-ing? 

Oh, they read the min-utes of the Jast meet-ing, for 
which no-body cares a ‘dam,’ some-one reads a 
ninety-eight page ar-ti-cle on the Har-mo-ny exist- 
ing between Whole-sal-er and Re-tail-er; then they 
wake up, the of-fi-cers re-e-lect them-selves, vote the 
meet-ing the most en-thu-si-ast-ic ever held and ad- 
journ, 

I think IT should like to go to a con-ven-tion. 

Of course, we all do, 


Who is this pros-per-ous look-ing man? 

IIe is the owner of the Jargest Lum-ber bus-i-ness in the state. 

Why does he walk so fast ? 

Se-cause it is 5:40 a. m. 
and he has to walk six 
miles to his office, and 
he will now be two min- 
utes late, 
should think he had a 
right to be late if he 
wanted to. 

No, that would not do; it 
would break his heart. 
He has worked 48 years 
without a va-ca-tion or 
any loss of time except- 
ing 58 minutes when he 
at-tend-ed his wife's fun- 
er-al, 20 years ago. 

Can he not af-ford to ride 
on the street car? 

No, he cannot ride on the 
street car, because he is 
worth only $3,000,000, 
and he does not coun-te- 
nance such ruth-less ex- 
trav-a-gance, 


_ 











Why does this man look so 
dis-gust-ed ? 

Be-cause he is think-ing 
what an ass he is. 

Then has he been buy-ing 
lum-ber from the Stearns 
Com-pa-ny ? 

Itush!. You are a_ ver-y 
naugh-ty boy to ask such 
a ques-tion. It is be- 
eause he has not been 
buy-ing lum-ber from the 
Stearns Com-pany where 
he could have pur-chased 
an-y kind of lum-ber he 
wan-ted, while he has 
fool-ed a-way a lot of 
time, mon-ey and _ per- 
spi-ra-tion gett-ing the 
stock when it all could 
have been ob-tained di- 
rect-ly from Mr. Groes- 


beck. 
Who is Mr. Groes-beck ? 
Well, if you do not know— 
he will call on you very 
short-ly, so look out! 























What is this? 
This is the office of Brad-Street-Dun. 
They seem very busy. 
Did you ever see anyone who was always poking into 
other “om ong bus-i-ness who was not very busy? 
No. What do they do there? 
They tell all about any man’s fi-nan-cial sta-tus. 
Ifow do they find out? 
They ask him. 
Oh! 


See the man talk! 

Hear the man talk! 

lee! the man talk! 

Who is the man that is talk- 
ing? 

The man talk-ing is a Rep- 
re-sen-ta-tiveof the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and he 
wants a- 

O! I know what he wants, 
but will he get it? 

Will he get it!!! 
ever meet him? 





Did you 





| The above is a reproduction in miniature of the illus- 
trations and text for a very attractive booklet issued 
by J. 8S. Stearns, Ludington, Mich. Although the illus- 
trations are not signed, Robert L. Stearns probably 
would have some difliculty in proving an alibi. The 
author of the reading matter is also unknown, but sus- 
pected. The Steirns Company of Ludington and Man- 
ager TH. C. Groesbeck, it will be noticed, also have a 
share in this most clever specimen of advertising litera- 
ture.—Ep1ror. | 

PAPO 


RUBEROID ROOFS A GREAT ART EXHIBITION. 

Even at this early day one of the main topics of dis- 
cussion in Europe is the great art exhibition which will 
be held at Karlsruhe, the capital of Baden, next year. 
This exhibition is one of great international interest, 
and its opening will find many American connoisseurs 
present to feast their eyes upon the beautiful works of 
art. The most eminent artists of the world have for a 
long time been preparing for this monster event, and 
the world will have disclosed to its admiring gaze many 
choice bits and some wonderful masterpieces. 

It is a bit early to make prophecies, but it certainly 
looks as if the exhibition at Karlsruhe will eclipse all 
former ones. The buildings in which it will be held 
will be marvels in themselves as works of art, combining 
the skill of the best architects, painters and sculptors 
of the world. As usual, American products will figure 
prominently, not alone in the exhibition itself but in the 
actual equipmént of the magnificent buildings in whieh 
it will be held. For instance, the well known “Ruberoid” 
roofing, manufactured by the Standard Paint Company, 
will cover the roofs of the immense buildings. Ruheroid 
is once more honored by the old world. Through its 
Hamburg (Germany) factory, the Standard Paint Com- 
pany has delivered the very large quantity that is neces- 
sary to roof the big structures. ; 

Very shortly there will be no new places left in either 
the old world or the new for Ruberoid to cover. It 1s 
used everywhere, even in places where other indications 
of civilization or habitation are not apparent. Recently 
a large lot of it was delivered to the Russian Southwest 
railway to cover a number of buildings which that com- 
pany is erecting. Ruberoid has even gone to the north 
pole. The Baldwin-Ziegler polar expedition took a lot 
of it (many thousand square feet) because of its light 
weight, ease of transportation and the economy of space 
that it affords. It will be used to house or enclose the 
ship when the vessel is abandoned in the far north, for 
the journey over the ice on sleds, and also for building 
huts or shelters all along the route. The United —_ 
and German troops in China live in barracks roofe¢ 
with Ruberoid. In the De Beers mines, South Africa, 
Ruberoid is also in use. From there to the Kloudie 
gold fields is a long jump, but there also is Ruberor 
doing duty. Australia, Scandinavia, Germany, ae 
Austria, Italy, Egypt, West Indies, Philippine - 
Hawaiian islands—every part of the world, I he 
knows of and uses Ruberoid, which has proved 1tse 
adaptable to any climate. 

PAA 


Stubbs & Jakway, the enterprising Colorado — 
dealers and planing mill operators, have just completec 
a new hardware store at Durango, the headquarters b- 
the firm, that, according to a local chronicler, is a — 
of neatness and good arrangement. The firm hg 
almost everything in the line of lumber, miltvork, 4 
ware, wagons and agricultural implements and repor's 
driving trade. 
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LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
(From our own correspondent). 
LoNDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 19.—The import of wood 
goods into the United Kingdom during July wis as 
follows: 





HEWN 
From— Loads. Value. « 

MS Ka boa ook oe eewe 67,671 $863,420 
OES ere rr ree 59,453 409,335 
SCS A aan ramet ert 20,715 164,325 
IE ik 4's a Sac dca reece bee 6 6" 16,288 200,800 
United States of America... 18,029 424,330 
ER. cb ne caw e onaks 4% oe 2,569 157,450 
British East Indies......... 12,558 344,745 
Other COUMEFION. 2.0 cc cccccs 60,454 291,075 

RONG: boc be ARs Ceawes 277,737 $2,855,480 

SAWN. 

Nitec Herken gnc cane alae 425,421 $5,537,920 
ER Ir er ee eee 319,295 3,712,275 
MOCWET ccccvcercnceverseses 39,4388 565,065 
United States of America... 97,612 1,446,350 
SS od Lice 6.0 aie So 0:6:6.0 8 286,351 3,771,065 
CONSE COMMTRION 6 6 806 e 0es 23,427 373,385 

PR aie wen ara ewan eluces 1,191,544 $15,406,060 
a rarer 19,466 418,015 
Mahogany, tons ........... 4,196 186,315 
Other furniture woods, tons. 26,324 731,010 


These figures show a sensibly increased import dur- 
ing July as compared with the previous month. This 
is, however, entirely in cut stuff, which is 360,000 
loads in excess, but this is not surprising and next 
month the figures will be even larger; still as compared 
with a year ago the shortage of 100,000 loads in hewn 
wood is compensated for by an almost similar increase 
in sawn. The arrivals of pitch pine, hardwoods ete. 
are well ahead of the two past years, but Canadian 
goods show a considerable falling off, 


Trade. 


In writing of the position of the market a month 
ago reference wis made to the unsatisfactory position 
caused by the low prices being paid for spot goods 
as a consequence of heavy dock stocks, At this writing 
the position is practically the same, only “more so.” 
There has been another set back in prices of north of 
Europe goods, more particularly for the smallest sized 
deals and battens, which have continued to arrive in 
large quantities. The flooring market is also very weak 
consequent upon the large arrivals of both Swedish 
and Norwegian goods, which have more than counter- 
balanced the excellent sales that have been made. Some 
reason for the continuance of these heavy shipments 
may be found in the fact that the continental demand 
has been very much less than usual, with the inev- 
itable result that more has been sent to this market. 
The deliveries from the docks keep up capitally; dur- 
ing August they were about 6,000 standards in ‘excess 
of last year, while for the seven months of the year 
the figures are 37,000 standards in excess. As said 
before the future of the market rests with the ship- 
pers, as unless still further losses are to be incurred 
by importers as well as themselves the import must 
be curtailed. 

The London Dry Docks. 

The stocks of wood goods on the London docks on 
August 1 had risen to the following stupendous pro- 
portions: 

1901, pieces. 1900, pieces. 





(SO |” rare ee 2,116,050 1,174,233 
eee 5,548,162 3,105,153 
BOOED DOMFOE os ccccceces 4,439,090 3,314,161 
a earanerere 11,068,857 7,8 3 
Pine deals and battens..... 1,312,498 659,32¢ 
Spruce deals and battens... 995,404 670,575 
Pitch pine deals.......... 151,173 76,004 

Bo Ee eee a ree a 25,621,244 16,882,952 


The increase in stock during July was just over 
2,000,000 pieces, which is not very large considering 
that this month always shows a largely increased stock. 
Still, the figures are sufficiently alarming as compared 
with those at the same date last year. The surplus 
occurs principally, of course, in north of Europe goods, 
which, however, have been kept within a fairly reason- 
able limit by reason of excellent consumption. Although 
the position of Baltic goods is really rather better as 
compared with last year than wis the case a month 
ago, that of pine has retrograded, and at the present 
tate of consumption the stock is sufficient to last for 
another ten months. The lower qualities of pine deals 
have fluctuated somewhat in price, which perhaps is 
due as much to carelessness in culling as to anything 
else. On the other hand spruce deals have been but 


‘sparingly imported and a good business has been done 


in these goods at firm prices. 


The Pitch Pine Market. 

There is little business doing in this branch of the 
trade. Agents have few cargoes to offer and as ship- 
Pers have very little tonnage loading business prom- 
'8e8 to be slack for some time. Prices remain at about 
the same figure as last reported, and until the heavy 
stocks at all importing centers shall be considerably 
reduced there appears to be no chance for an upward 
Movement for either floating cargoes or spot stuff. The 
*xeellent consumption continues, however, so that every- 

Ing points to better conditions in the near future. 
As tonnage is not being taken up to any extent there 
18 little to say about freights, 100s being about the 


figure for large steamers from either Pensacola or Mo- 
bile to the United Kingdom or continent. Time char- 
tering still finds favor in some quarters; the Telefon, 
a steamer of 2,300 tons, has been taken up for three 
years at £700. The stock of sawn timber at this time 
is over 24,000 loads or almost double the figures of a 
year ago. This, however, shows a reduction of 3,000 
loads as compared with last month. Deals are being 
freely imported and sold at very low prices. 
Hardwoods. 

The chief feature of the market since the last report 
has been the disposal of the greater part of the stock 
of small Honduras mahogany which had been accumu- 
lating all through the year and which the importers 
thought it best to dispose of prior to the advent of 
the new season’s goods. The goods were sold by Church- 
ill & Sim without reserve, and although a shade under 
3d a foot only wis the average price the market has 
been cleared of over 1,000,000 feet of wood which other- 
wise would not have been disposed of. There is little 
change to report in the general condition of the market, 
prices ruling low as a whole. Little can be said in 
betterment of last month’s doleful report of the Amer- 
ican hardwood market,. Prime black walnut logs would 
do well in the London market, but other descriptions 
are not wanted; for lumber the demand has fallen 
off, as is usual at this season. Neither plain nor 
quartered oak lumber should be shipped at present, and 
the same remark applies to whitewood and to satin 
walnut. The only wood which really is wanted just 
now is California redwood, a cargo of which would 
come to a good market, as stocks are practically ex- 
hausted and a good demand has sprung up. 

The Congestion at the Docks. 

Mention was made in these columns a year ago of 
the sequel to the congested state of the Surrey Com- 
mercial Docks. Permission to proceed up the river 
had to be obtained at Gravesend, where information 
was obtainable as to whether vessels could be accom- 
modated. Notices to the trade to a similar effect have 
recently been issued, and it is a significant fact that 
they have been sent out earlier than was the case last 
year. It is evident from this that the dock superin- 
tendent is anxious to keep the docks as clear as pos- 
sible, and although the present arrangement will cause 
considerable delay and doubtless lead to claims from 
ship owners for demurrage, it is evident that it is the 
best way out of a rather difficult position. The ques- 
tion that naturally arises in one’s mind is, is the 
present rate of import to be continued until the end 
of the season or not? It looks, however, as little wood 
has been sold for August shipment, that the arrivals 
during that month would be moderate. This would 
give the dock company a chance to deal with accumu- 
lations of previous months and get ready for the further 
big influx of stuff which is almost sure to come in 
September and November. 

Miscellaneous. 

Another American firm of lumber exporters has re- 
cently opened an oflice in London—the Saginaw Lum- 
ber Company—which at 1 Fenchurch street, E. C., is 
now showing pine doors, moldings, American hardwoods 
ete. C. S. Powell is in charge and under his able 
minagement there is every prospect of a good business 
being built up. 

Among American visitors on this side are E. B. 
Hunting, of E. B. Hunting & Co., Baltimore, and Julius 
Spicker, of C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro,. Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.- 





FOREIGN TRADE REVIEWS. 


It is difficult to see how American exporters could 
go far wrong in making consignments of undesirable 
stock, or of stock at the wrong season, to the English 
or European markets, if they would rely upon the ad- 
vice contained in the very complete and carefully pre- 
pared reports issued monthly by the leading firms for 
the information of their customers upon this side. 
Those just at hand for August 1 are a perfect reflection 
of the conditions existing there, and the following ex- 
tracts have been compiled from them. It will be noticed 
that in many items further consignments are flatly dis- 
couraged, while in others only the shipment of prime 
stock is advised. Even in these items it will be well to 
allow a suitable margin for unforeseen contingencies 
and then consider whether the domestic market may 
not for the present be the best. 


London. 


The London market upon American hardwoods is 
summarized by C. Leary & Co., 4 Lombard court, Grace- 
church street, as follows: 


BLack WaLNut—Only the very finest quay of logs of 
large size are in request, other descriptions being plentifui 
and difficult to sell; quotations are 2s to 4s a calliper foot. 
First hand lumber stocks of all descriptions are light, but, 
as usual at this season, there is little inquiry. Quotations for 
first quality are 4s 6d to 7s a cubic foot; medium, 3s to 4s; 
culls, 28 to 2s 6d. 

OaKk—In quartered there is no change to report in this 
market, which remains exceedingly quiet; quotations are 2s 
3d to 4s a cubic foot. Of the plain the supply just now is 
greater than the demand; quotations are steady at 1s 6d to 
9s 6d a cubic foot. Logs are scarce and a few good ones 
would sell readily at 1s 9d to 2s, 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD—Lumber stocks are heavy and 
buyers generally are well supplied ; vee range from 1s 3d 
to 28s 9d a cubic foot. Logs should not be sent to this 
narket. 

SATIN WaLNut—We cannot yet recommend fresh ship- 
ments of this wood, the heavy stock moving off slowly. 


Liverpool. 
Common woods from the United States are summar- 
ized by Alfred Dobell & Co. as follows: 


Pircu Pine—Hewn timber supplies are too heavy for the 
consumption and values have reached a very low level. The 
stock of sawn timber is much in excess of present require- 





ments, prices are very low and no improvement can be ex- 
pected until shipments have been considerably curtailed. 
Planks and boards are also arriving too freely and some very 
low sales have been made. 

Oak—lIn logs the imports have been light and parcels of 
good quality have met with ready sale at fair prices. The 
import of wagon planks continues to moderate a little, but 
no tangible improvement in values can yet be reported and 
the demand is too quiet to make it pselble rapidly to work 
off the old stock, which is considerable. The practical ces- 
sation of arrivals of coffin planks has had a good effect upon 
values, which have improved a little. 

SaTIN WALNUT—Logs are not wanted. Boards continue 
dull and low prices are still current. 

WHITEWoop—There is a little inquiry for prime fresh 
logs, but the poorer grades are not wanted. Planed boards 
are moving but slowly, at unchanged prices. 

Sraves—The import of all kinds has been very small and 
the demand has still further improved, especially for the 
heavier New Orleans pines and Canada butts. 

‘ SeQquo1a—There has been fair inquiry. Prices are very 
rm. 
OREGON PINE—The stock is almost exhausted. 


The situation at Liverpool in mahogany and Ameri- 
can walnut is reported by Farnworth & Jardine as fel- 
lows: 


BLacK WALNuUtT—Prime logs of large dimensions are in 
active demand and command full price on arrival, but values 
are easier for inferior and medium class timber. Planks and 
boards of prime quality are also in fair demand. 

MaHoGaNy—Arrivals for the month have been very mod- 
erate; stocks generally are light; prospects fair. Of Hon- 
duras the present stock, which consists chiefly of small and 
crooked logs, is difficult to move; prime sizable wood is in 
good demand. Moderate shipments of prime large sized 
Guatemalan logs in sound condition should do well; small 
sizes and wood in faulty condition are practically unsalable. 
Of Mexican tabasco etc. there have been no arrivals for 
some time and stocks are practically nil. Good medium to 
large sized logs are in demand and the first consignment 
should have a fair market. African arrivals continue very 
moderate and stocks are low, with good inquiry for medium 
sized logs in sound condition. Wood of figury character is 
also in request. Further consignments from Panama should 
be restricted to large sized logs in sound condition; stocks 
are nil. Moderate shipments of prime sound Colombian 
logs should do well, but shaken and inferior wood is salable 
only at low rates. <A parcel of Nicaraguan. round logs, just 
arrived, have been disposed of | piney & no stocks - rst 
hands. Of St. Domingo, logs of good dimensions and wood 
of figury character continue in demand, but small sizes are 
difficult to move. The entire cargo of Cuban mahogany 
recently arrived from Tunas de Zaza will be submitted at 
auction on the 16th, when fair prices may be expected. In 
Jamaican the demand is limited to logs of good dimensions. 

Edward Chaloner & Co. confirm the above reviews, and 
their cargo prices current, with imports for the seven 
months of 1901 and 1900, upon American woods, are 
as follows: 

IMPORTS———— 
1901, 1900, 
Prices Aug. 1. Logs. Logs. 


Ash, cu. ft. string measure.. I1Is8dto 2s3d 15,041 20,065 
788 


Mod 3, a er eee 1s4d to 1s10d 2,566 
REGU (GUE canning éicds << aiaa's 1s8d to 2s0d 2,737 3,605 
Walnut and spruce........ 286d to 586d 6,847 8,925 
Stds. Stds. 
Pine boards, stds.......... 6810d to 780d 485,079 530,460 


Logs. Logs. 
Pitch pine, hewn, cu, ft., stg. 182d to 1s7d 
Pitch pine, sawn, do...... 0s10%4d to 1810d 
70,080 98,775 
Pes. I 
Pitch pine planks, cu. ft. 0s 10d to 1s 10d 
Pitch pine boards, stds. .£10 10s to £12 10s 
935,730 757,172 
Logs. Logs. 
is6dto2s3d 1,078 1,877 
Pes. Pes. 
Planks, cu. ft... .cccece 1s 6d to 2s Od 551,877 648,815 
Mahogany quotations range from 34d to 8d a board 


foot in the different varieties. 


Oak logs, cu. ft., string. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 19.—The lumbermen of Ottawa 
report that they are now experiencing the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring men to go into the woods. The wages 
this year are higher than for fifteen years; nevertheless 
men are not tempted by this fact. The hotels frequented 
by shanty men here are thronged with agents and fore- 
men of the lumbering companies who are endeavoring to 
secure gangs of men. The latter seem unwilling to go 
into the woods so soon, as many of them still have money 
to spend. Some of the lumber companies intend sending 
agents into Quebee province to obtain the men required. 

All the lumber mills of Three Rivers, Que., are shut 
down for want of logs. Hundreds of thousands of these 
logs are stranded on the banks and shoals of the St. 
Maurice. It,is reported that the Laurentide Pulp Com- 
pany’s saw mill, at Grand Mere, is also closed. The 
closing of the mills at this favorable time for work means 
a great loss to the mill owners, as the same amount of 
work will cost them about 30 percent more in the fall, 
when conditions for such work are much more unfavor- 
able. Should the logs remain stranded all this season 
they may ultimately be lost with the high waters of next 
spring. 

ran tagertent meeting of the Ontario Lumbermen’s 
Association was held at the city of Toronto, Ont., on 
August 15, when John Bertram brought up the question 
of the overproduction of lumber. He said they had had 
three years of fairly good prices on lumber, and he 
thought it would be unsafe for any of them, when they 
were compelled to pay such enormous prices for pork 
and oats and also such high wages to the men, to go on 
and force their business. He was prepared to agree with 
the other members of the association to curtail his 
operations this year to whatever share the association 
might deem advisable. After some discussion the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

That in view of the present condition attached to the 
carrying on of the lumber business, the increased value of 
stumpage, the difficulty of procuring suitable labor and the 
uncertainty of the demand for the product, the members of 
the lumbermen’s association are of the opinion that it is very 
desirable to decrease the quantity of logs to be taken out 
next season, and those present agree to curtail their opera- 


tions and advise that all the members of the association fol- 
low this course, and so conserve their lumber holdings. 


The lumbermen of the Ottawa district have no connee- 
tion with this association and therefore express them- 
selves as not being bound to observe the agreement 
arrived at by the association. 







































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





An Advance in Shingle Rates— Protest of North Coast Manufacturers— Fir Specialties for Eastern 
Trade Forest Fires Raging in Washington —Big Sales of Railroad Timber 
Lands in Oregon—The San Francisco Strike Seriously 
Hampering Lumber Trade. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 17.—It was believed two weeks 
ago that the proposed advance in shingle rates by the 
western trunk lines had been pretty effectively settled, 
but on Wednesday of this week the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern oflicials here were notified that an ad- 
vance of 3 cents to Chicago and 24 cents to St. Louis had 
been agreed upon, to go into effect on September 1. This 
was a surprise and a meeting of the wholesalers and 
manufacturers was called for at the Hotel Seattle on 
Thursday afternoon, and at this meeting, which was 
attended by the largest shippers in the state and repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, the following telegram was sent to J, H. 
Hiland, traflie manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway, Chicago; P. C, Stohr, general traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago Great Western, St. Paul; George H. 
Crosby, general freight agent of the Burlington route, 
Omaha; J. M. Johnson, third vice president of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago; James T, Clark, 
second vice president of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, St. Paul; T. J. Hudson, traflic manager 
of the Illinois Central, Chicago; L. F. Day, vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, Minneapolis, and B. 
Johnson, general freight agent of the Wisconsin Central, 
Milwaukee: 

Joint meeting representing annual shipments of 40,000 
cars protests emphatically against advance in shingle and 
lumber rates by western trunk lines. Heavy loss on con- 
tracts for future delivery will result, and weakness of mar- 
ket makes proposed action very inopportune. Railroads 
and shippers will suffer seriously. Delay action pending 
receipt of letter, 

Pacivic Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
JAMES K. Bey, President, 
V. Li. BHCKMAN, Secretary, 

WASHINGTON Rep CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION, G. K. Hiarr, President. 

V. H. BeckMAN, Secretary. 
Pacivic COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
I. I. Curtis, President, 
R. C, CALLAHAN, Secretary. 

Yesterday the telegram was confirmed in a letter of 
protest signed by a committee from the three associa- 
tions and addressed to the railroad officials above enu- 
merated. The letter recited that the proposed advance 
would result disastrously to the shingle interests of the 
entire coast and materially affect the revenues of the 
railroads; that the shingle market is weak and the clos- 
ing down of mills is in contemplation, due to cancella- 
tion of orders resulting from crop failure in the drouth 
stricken districts; that such an advance would leave a 
margin that would permit disastrous competition by 
shingles from Canada, Pennsylvania and the south and 
would affect permanently the hold that redwood shingles 
have secured at eastern points. The letter concludes: 

It should be borne in mind that the advantage to the 
shingle manufacturers from the high prices this year has 
been largely offset by a marked advance in the cost of tim- 
ber, labor and supplies. It is our opinion that these prices 
will not be reached again until the timber is exhausted. 
Thirty-three new shingle mills have been built this year and 
the productive capacity materially increased, If, therefore, 
the proposed advance becomes ‘effective not only will the 
manufacturers and shippers of shingles suffer but your busi- 
ness will be seriously curtailed in the territory west of Chi- 
cago, and almost entirely eliminated east of Chicago. This, 
too, will affect Pacific northwest westbound business in 
food supplies, machinery, mill supplies ete., as the principal 
industry of this state, employing 25,000 men, will be crip- 
pled 

It is manifestly unfair, to say the least, that an advance 
should be made during the shipping season. «The manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of shingles, east and west, have ac- 
cepted orders covering a period of three months, or more 
in some cases, on certain prices based on existing rates, and 
they will not only be compeiled to accept orders so placed 
at a loss but suffer the loss of the fall trade, which is now 
about to begin. Buyers will certainly place their orders 
elsewhere for shingles for use the remainder of this year, 
and irreparable damage to the future trade will ensue, 

In conclusion, we shall ask you to carefully weigh the con- 
ditions and reconsider your determination in the matter. 
Are you willing to lose a great share of the present profit- 
table haul of 40,000 carloads annually? Can you afford to 
jeopardize your future eastbound and westbound Pacific 
coast business? And can you afford to seriously injure the 
largest industry in the Pacific northwest? 

The telegrams sent to the western trunk lines stirred 
the matter up; two answers were received this after- 
noon, The first one came from J. H. Hiland, traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 
It reads as follows: 

Cutcaco, Aug. 17.—Your redress is not against the lines 
east of the Missouri river and south of Minnesota Transfer. 
Initial lines are in tu furnish such relief as the circumstances 
and conditions will warrant. J. H. HILanp. 

The second one came from P..C. Stohr, traffic manager 
of the Chicago Great Western road, as follows: 

Sr. Pau, Aug. 17.—Your joint message received. The 
Great Western company has not agreed to advance any rates 
on shingles and lumber. If any advances are made in the 
current rates .t can only be done by transcontinental lines 
who originate the business. P. C. Stoner. 

From the foregoing it looks as_if the transcontinental 
roads were behind the proposed advance, although the 
committee appointed by the three associations has the 
assurance from the representatives of the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and Burlington roads that the 


rate would be opposed. The outcome is being watched 
with interest. 

The Redmond Lumber Company, of Redmond, is pre- 
paring to build a planing mill and make other im- 
provements with the view of going into the rai] trade. 

State Senator R. D. Inman, of Inmin, Poulsen & Co., 
Portland, came up from Portland with the Elks on 
an excursion to the Elks’ carnival at Tacoma. He is 
visiting friends in Seattle today. 

Cleary Bros.’ shingle mill at Belleville, near Burling- 
ton, was totally destroyed by fire on Tuesday last. The 
dry kilns were saved, 

The Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Startup, whose planing mill, dry kilns and yard stock 
were destroyed by fire last week, started a crew at 
work rebuilding on Monday. 

The Pacifie Coast Lumber Minufacturers’ Association 
will hold a special meeting at Tacoma on Friday next, 
Lumbermen’s Day of the Elks’ carnival. 

The annual meeting of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo of the state of Washington will be held at 
Everett September 9. 

J. N. Parker, of Parker Bros, & Hiatt Company, Pil- 
chuck; Joseph Weber, of the Lake Sammanish Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Inglewood; J. Theurer, of the Can- 
yon Lumber Company, Robe; J. KE. Flynn, of Olympia; 
kK. A. Wiese, of the Great Northern Shingle Company, 
Baring; G. H. Mowatt, of the Enterprise Shingle Com- 
pany, Edmonds, and EK. EK, Lytle, of D. J. Cain & Co., 
Bothell, are among the shingle manuficturers in town 
today. 





HIGH GRADE FIR SPECIALTIES FOR THE EAST. 


SEATTLE, WAsuH., Aug. 16.—The Seattle Lumber Com- 
pany, whose plant is located on the water front of this 
city, has made many additions and improvements since 
the mill hegan sawing a little over a year ago, and now 
it is one of the most complete plants for manufacturing 
fir lumber to be found on the west coast. The large 
new planing mill is equipped with the best flooring 
machines and a sander that puts a fine polish on the 
manufactured product. The plant is so arranged that 
the Jumber as it comes out of the mill is loaded on cars 
and by means of the system of transfer tracks is run into 
the dry kilns, four in number, with a daily capacity of 
80,000 feet, and from there to the planing mill. Near the 
planing mill is the large new dressed lumber shed in 
which is carried a large stock of fir flooring, siding, ceil- 
ing and finish, The tracks of all the transcontinental 
lines run by the entire length of the plant, loading plat- 
forms and dressed lumber sheds, giving ample loading 
facilities. The saw mill, which is equipped with a large 
Allis-Chalmers 10-foot band mill, is turning out 80,000 
feet of lumber daily without running nights, and some 
days under specially favorable conditions a much larger 
cut is made. 

N. W. Hamilton, the vice president and sales manager 
of the Seattle Lumber Company, has good réason to be 
proud of the excellent quality of high grade fir lumber 
that his company is putting on the market. A specialty 
is being made of fir flooring, finish ete. for the eastern 
trade, and the company is already building up an excel- 
lent demand from buyers of lumber throughout the east. 

Last spring a double block Challoner shingle machine 
was installed in the mill and in the neighborhood of 
100,000 red cedar shingles are made daily. The local 
demand in and about Seattle takes care of nearly all the 
shingles made, but some are shipped east, although 
this branch of the trade is not being pushed. The com- 
pany also manufactures some cedar and spruce lumber, 
but as stated the efforts of the Seattle Lumber Company 
are being concentrated toward making high grade fir 
specialties that will readily sell in the east and in this it 
is building up an enviable reputation. 

Theodore Ludgate, president of the company, who 
looks after the manufacturing, is an experienced mill 
man and lumberman, having been engaged in white pine 
lumber manufacturing in Michigan for many years, and 
the fact that he manages this part of the business is a 
guaranty of the excellence of the manufactured product. 
The plant is nicely located over tide water. The build- 
ings are well constructed and are all painted a dark 
brown color, giving the plant a neat appearance. Across 
the side of the mill structure is painted in white letters 
the name of the company, which can be read with ease by 
travelers on vessels four or five miles away on the sound. 
Not the least of the improvements that have been made 
is the construction of a large and commodious office 
building into which the office force of the compiny has 
just moved. 

The Seattle Lumber Company is an up to date lumber 
manufacturing concern that ranks at the front among 
those in business on the Pacific coast. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 
Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 19.—A bad timber fire has been 
raging this week about six miles out of the city on the 
Steilacoom road, destroying considerable timber. The 
most severe forest fires known in five years are raging in 
several parts of the great timber belt lying west of the 
Cascade mountains. They are reported to have been 


especially fierce between Lake Sammanish and the Sno- 
qualmie river, and many lumber camps there were re- 
ported in danger. Haley’s lumber camp on the Snoqual- 
mie river was saved last Saturday only by the strenuous 
efforts of fifty men. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
timber is reported destroyed already and lumbermen say 
that immense damage is inevitable unless it shall rain 
soon. Between Woodinville and Grace, on the Seattle 
division of the Northern Pacific, a fierce forest fire was 
also burning several days ago. Much damage is being 
caused to timber in Mason and Chehalis counties. 

Figg Bros.’ logging camp on Campbell creek, near 
Blaine, Wash., turned out an enormous log last week, 
The log was 36 feet long and scaled 11,080 feet board 
measure, enough lumber to build a fair sized house. If 
sawed into inch boards this particular log would cover a 
floor a few acres in extent. While a log of this kind 
does not excite unusual interest on Puget sound it is 
noted for the benefit of friends around Brainerd, Minn., 
where they cut jack pines eight inches in diameter and 
call them saw logs. 

Articles of incorporation of the Brehm Lumber Com- 
pany with a capital stock of $2,500 have been filed. The 
incorporators include E. E, Brehm, E. W. Matthewson, 
Joseph Irving, J. H. Scott and W. R. Manson. 

KE. R. Wheeler, president of the Far West Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended eastern trip which 
included a visit to his former home in Michigan. Dur- 
ing his trip Mr. Wheeler has had his eye especially upon 
red cedar shingle conditions and is confident as to the 
future of the shingle market. He found few shingles in 
stock in the east and few in transit and does not believe 
that there is any legitimate reason for the recent decline 
in prices. 

The Northern Pacific steamship Queen Adelaide w 
finish loading at the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill to- 
morrow with 1,600,000 feet of lumber consigned to Dalny, 
Siberia, for the Eddy, Falk Trading Company. Other 
cargoes of the week include the schooner \,inslow with 
900,000 feet of lumber for Mollendo and the schooner 
Alvena with 925,000 feet for Port Angeles. The 
army transport Rosecrans took 60,000 feet for St. Mi- 
chaels. The German Hamburg-American line steamship 
Nekos will take on 80,000 feet of lumber at Port Blakeley 
for the west coast of South America. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is moving 
into its handsome new store building adjacent to its 
mills. 

Superintendent Stevens, of the Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany, of Clinton, Iowa, was among the recent visitors to 
Tacoma, 

One of the largest and handsomest exhibits at the Elks’ 
carnival now in progress in this city is that made by 
Ki. C, Atkins & Co., the Indianapolis saw manufacturers. 
Their elaborate display of saws includes two double cut- 
ting band saws which are to be installed in the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company’s mill. 

The work on the extension of the Northern Pacific 
from Hoquiam to the Queets river country is reported 
being pushed rapidly. Grays Harbor City, which has 
been lifeless for ten years, is experiencing a revival of 
prosperity. 

M. P. Benton, Puget sound representative of the Bur- 
lington, has received a communication from the general 
freight offices of the road at Omaha which says that 
newspaper reports have been exaggerated and that Ne- 
braska has the largest wheat crop in her history and 
that the corn crop will be large enough so that the total 
amount realized from wheat and corn will equal any pre- 
vious year. The letter adds that the cancellation of 
lumber and shingle orders is due more to a disposition 
on the part of eastern yards to hedge a little rather 
than to an actual falling off in demand. 





“—_ 


FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 17.—The Southern Pacific is 
rapidly disposing of its big holdings of timber land in 
southern Oregon and northern California. Its last big 
sale was made a few days ago, to T. B. Walker, of 
Minneapolis, a tract of 100,000 acres lying in the two 
states, at slightly under $5 an acre, the low price on 
account of the inaccessibility of the timber. The com- 
pany has also sold to Pennsylvania capitalists a tract 
of 45,000 acres in Klamath county, Oregon, and the 
purchasers will build a spur to the main line of the 
Southern Pacific. These two sales, with others made 
within the past sixty days, make a total of 270,000 
acres disposed of by the railroad company. 

C. D. Danaher has bought 1,160 acres of timber land 
in the vicinity of the Goble, Nehalem & Pacific rail- 
way for $17,950. It is reported that the railroad will 
be extended into this body of timber. 

The Nehalem settlers are fighting the Wheeler Lum: 
ber Company, which is trying to secure a 49-year lease 
on the Nehalem river for logging purposes. ‘The set- 
tlers claim that the Nehalem is a navigable stream and 
according'y the act recently passed by the state legis- 
lature does not apply to this stream. ‘The logging facil- 
ities on one of the greatest timber sections in the west 
are involved in the dispute, and an endless amount of 
litigation is expected if one company secures the exclu- 
sive right. 

The Robertson log raft started seaward from West- 
port slough last Tuesday, but before it reached ey 
Columbia river grounded at the entrance to the —_ 
The raft is drawing 23} feet of water and there 1s eo 
19 feet at the entrance of the slough. It was a 
to drag the raft through the few feet of soft mud, - 
the tugs were unable to move it and it may be pare 
sary to resort to dredging in order to get the mons e 
started seaward again. a 

The Davenport planing mill and box factory a 
Haynes, three miles west of Hood River, Ores ae 
destroyed by fire August 15. Loss, $10,000; no Im 
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ance. Nine cars which were standing on an adjoining 
siding were destroyed, together with considerable lum- 
ber in the yard. The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

Wright & Durant have started their woodworking 
plant at Woodburn and have orders enough on hand 
to keep them running for several weeks. 

The stockholders of the Grande Ronde Lumber Com- 
pany held their annual meeting at Perry, Ore., a few 
days ago. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, L. C. Stanley; vice president, W. P. Bartlett; sec- 
retary, F. S. Stanley; general manager, R. Smith. Di- 
rectors: L. C. Stanley, E. W. Bartlett, J. H. Johnson, 
R. Smith. 

All of the small mills in the east end of Multnomah 
county, except the Palmer mill and Straus’s mill at 
Pleasant Home, are closed down. The Palmer mi!l is 
cutting hardwoods and the other fir for the local trade. 

Forty-seven 40-acre tracts of timber land lying near 
Stevenson, Wash., will be sold at auction at that place 
next Saturday. The land has been appraised by the 
state land commissioner, the poorest at $1 an acre. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco Car., Aug. 17.—The strike of team- 
sters and stevedores along the water front is playing 
havoe with the lumber trade circles of this city and its 
vicinity, for lumber cannot be moved for more than 
about half of the demands for building and yard stock. 
This is a great loss, as these days are about the best 
for demands for all kinds of building material. A 
meeting was held last week at the offices of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association for the purpose of study- 
ing some means of stopping the present strike. It was 
attended by the local redwood, pine and spruce manu- 
facturers and the retailers and the greatest interest 
and enthusiasm were shown. It is learned that the last 
few weeks since the opening of the strike movement 
have been a period of heavy loss and the prayer of all 
was that measures should be taken to stop a!l further 
delay in handling lumber coming from the redwood 
coast mills and from the plants of the Pacifie north- 
west. Over 30,000,000 feet of all classes of lumber is 
tied up in this port because of the scarcity of unload- 
ing crews and the efforts of the lumbermen present at 
the meeting were devoted toward relieving this trouble. 
It was the general opinion that the most feasible plan 
of action was to charter one of the laid up steamers now 
at anchor in Oakland creek, fit it out as a non-union 
boarding house, and keep on it the laborers to be used 
in unloading the: tied up vessels on board. The men 
could be taken by tugs to the vessels at the wharves, 
could spend their days at work as stevedores and be 
taken safely to the steamer to eat and sleep. This plan 
will probably be put into effect before the end of next 
week unless the strike may be called off before then. 
The men can be secured with ease and facility, if the 
necessary and demanded protection can be given them. 

There has been no alteration in the quotations prev- 
alent on the street in the price lists for either redwood 
or pine lumber. The manufacturers feel confident of a 
closing to this good year which will not leave a margin 
on the wrong side of the ledger and all are a unit in 
proclaiming 1901 one of the most prosperous years in 
the history of the lumber trade operations on the Pa- 
cifie coast. 

Shingles are moving eastward and for export in sat- 
isfying numbers and the mills are rushed day and 
night filling the demands. In Humboldt county the 
greatest activity prevails and the association reports the 
best of returns, whi'e shingle men outside of this organ- 
ization are doing all they can to fill orders and keep 
up the current and satisfactory prices. It will not be 
long before the Antioch yard for drying and shipping 
the redwood shingles from Humboldt county will be in 
operation, when the association’s means of shipping its 
product will be materially increased. 

A large amount of money is being made by foreign 
shippers of both redwood and pine. From Eureka come 
only the best of reports and the mill output for foreign 
parts for 1901 will be greater than for any other year 
in the history of these exportations. San Francisco is 
also shipping heavy cargoes and, the prices being favor- 
able, complaints are not heard save from a few shippers 
who are always on the darker side of things. Austra- 
lia is proving a splendid field for redwood and pine 
operators, while the orient, Philippines and the Ha- 
Waiian islands are becoming great shipping ports for 
all classes of Pacific coast lumber manufacture. San 
Francisco lumber shippers and dealers certainly have no 
cause for complaint. 

The mills in the sugar and California white pine 
zone are keeping up with their orders, and prices war- 
rant a heavy mill run. In this city sugar pine is quoted 
higher than any of the other soft woods and retail deal- 
ers will take all they can get. Architects are using 
sugar pine with redwood and the effects they gain are 
attracting the attention of all visiting architects and 
builders, 

q The mi!l of the Pacific Lumber Company, at Scotia, 

, ™ Humboldt county, is turning out millions of feet for 
eastern, local and foreign shipment and the manage- 
ment has about all it can attend to handling the in- 
creasing orders from all parts of the world. The mill 
Plant at Scotia is one of the latest, most improved types 
on this coast, while the quality of the lumber turned out 
together with shing'es cannot be surpassed in the red- 
wood belt. The Albion mill, at Albion, Mendocino 
county, is being pushed to completion and the first saws 
should be turning soon. 

The Union Lumher Company is doing all it can do 
now handling eastern and local orders and the man- 
agement is discussing the advisability of increasing the 
output of the Fort Bragg plant. Some months ago this 
was done, but increased demands have necessitated even 
further efforts to enlarge the capacity for both lumber 
and shingles. 





A 
Hoo-Hoo 


ON TO NORFOLK. 

Interest in the coming Annual at Norfolk, September 
9-12,. grows apace, by leaps and bounds, and from all 
indications that have reached the LUMBERMAN office the 
attendance, unless all signs fail, will set a new record for 
a Hoo-Hoo Annual. Proclamations and announcements 
from those most immediately interested are being sent 
out broadcast and among these is the following from the 
Snark of the Universe and the Supreme Scrivenoter : 

PROCLAMATION. 
Tenth Annual, Norfolk, Va. 
Sept. 9-12, 1901. 

To all Loyal Hoo-Hoo, Greeting—yYour attention is once 
more called to the approaching Annual at Norfolk, and the 
important questions affecting the good of the order, which 
will come up for decisive action, 

These questions are so clearly understood by the member- 
ship generally, and have been the subject matter of so much 
already written and printed, that it is needless to dilate 
upon them further here, 

This Annual, being followed by Lumbermen’s Week at the 
Buffalo Exposition, furnishes a trip heretofore unequaled in 
Fis asa ora for making acquaintances, acquiring business 
information and enjoying the fraternal and recreation fea- 
tures incident to such occasions. 

The delightful program arranged for us at Norfolk and 
the attractions of Lumbermen’s Week at the exposition 
have been stated so fully in The Bulletin and trade papers 
that we need not dwell upon them now. 

KXvery Hoo-Hoo contemplating a vacation or trip north or 
east this fall should so arrange it as to take in both of 
these events, as no other trip he could plan would be more 
pleasant and profitable, and even ladies and gentlemen who 
are not members will find that the occasion offers unequaled 
facilities and attractions for enjoyment, 

Many members intend taking their families with them, 
and parties, including ladies, are being organized in various 
localities to make the trip—arrangements having been made 
for badges for ladies and other non-members which will en- 
able them to a in the entertainment features. 

The public functions of the Osirian Cloister embalment 
and cremation of ex-Snarks and installation of officers will 
excel in unique and startling effects anything ever before at- 
tempted, and will be particularly attractive to visitors, 

A special feature of this Annual will be the initiations, 
the presence of so many members versed in the best and 
most unique usage of the order, the “Cairo Gardens”; the 
new exemplification of the nine commandments, and the illus- 
trated lectures, lending to the ceremony a zest and attract- 
iveness, a dignity and a glory impossible to secure at the 
usual concatenation. 

This is an opportunity not to be missed for any member 
to bring a business associate, special friend or prominent 
man who is eligible, for active or honorary membership, to 
see Hoo-Hoo at its best, for it will ay occasion to which 
both can look back with oft recurring pleasure. 

It is especially an opportunity for new or partially worked 
territory. In new territory at least nine candidates should 
attend. It will be a never to be forgotten event to them, 
and they would be in a position when they get home to or- 
ganize and go to work at once. In partly worked territory 
the members should attend and bring enough candidates to 
make up the nine, so as to have the satisfaction on returning 
of holding their own concatenations. 

No one need hold back any longer on the matter of ex- 
pense. After most patient and persistent work we have suc- 
ceeded in having accorded us by the ‘railroads a one fare rate 
to the Annual at Norfolk and return. We have also, upon re- 
quest, had shown us the most distinct courtesy by the man- 
agement of the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, in chang- 
ing Lumbermen’s Week at the gone from August 26 to 
September 15-22, following our Annual at Norfolk, so that 
parties wishing to take in both the Annual] and exposition 
can do so on the same trip. The July Bulletin gives details 
ag to dates, transportation, rates, programs etc., and the 
August Bulletin, which will follow about August 20, will 
give full details of all these particulars corrected to that 
date. 

It seems almost unnecessary, however, to mention induce- 


Doings. 





ments, 

A feeling has seemed to pervade the order that on this 
Annual, as on a pivot, turns the fate of. Hoo-Hoo. The 
whole atmosphere has been surcharged with electricity, and 
a word or touch has never failed to elicit an answering 
spark. But the good of the order calls for something more 
than a respectable attendance and lively interest. This 
should be a grand rally, and Norfolk the Mecca (this year) 
of every “true believer.” 

Come! to show thé pessimists that Hoo-Hoo still lives 
in the hearts of its votaries. 

Come! to guide its councils aright ; to augment its present 
worth and future growth; to demonstrate that beneath garb 
and nomenclature, quaint and orfenta], dwell principles which 
savor not of time and place, which are not confined to Isis 
and Osiris, Buddha, Brahma, or Jupiter Ammon, but princi- 
ples which are eternal and pertain to that God which is the 
same yesterday, today and forever! 

Come! to wave the banner of “health, negoiows and lon 
life,” and cry all hail to Hoo-Hoo, the latest exponent o 
“peace on earth, good will toward men !” 

Come! to bring new material for initiation, and show that 


Hoo-Hoo still hath charms with which to woo and win the 
kittenish neophyte. 


Come! to have “the best time you ever had in your life,” 
and to return home to proclaim the joys of Hoo-Hoo and 
spread its blessings round about you. 

Come! to add your good fellowship to the occasion. 
Fraternally yours, 
Bo. 2 a 5.8. 8 ES. 

WILLIAM B. STILLWELL, 
Snark of the Universe. 


The Official Program. 
The program of events previously published has been 
amended in some particulars, and the following has been 
issued as final: 


J. H. Barrp, 
Scrivenoter. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 

9:09 a, m.—Meeting called to order. Prayer. Address of 
welcome by the mayor of Norfolk. Responses by Snark Still- 
well and others. Appointment of committees ete. 

2:30 p. m.—Business meeting of Osirian Cloister and sail 
around the harbor, giving birdseye view of Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth and Berkley, concluding with a visit to the immense 
saw and planing mills on the river front. 

Kvening—Annual concatenation, with the usual “session 
on the roof.” While the members of the order are in at- 
tendance upon the “session on the roof” the visiting ladies 
will be entertained at the Monticello hotel with a promenade 
concert and reception by the ladies of Norfolk. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

9:09 a. m. to 1:09 p. m.—Business session, during which 
time issues relative to the good of the order will come up for 
discussion, 

Afternoon—Excursion to Virginia Beach and dip in the 
—_ and a ride through the famous truck farms around Nor- 

0 . 

Evening—Annual banquet to the Osirian Cloister. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

9:09 a. m. to 1:09 p, m.—Business session. 

Afternoon—tTrolley car ride around the city and trips to 
Ocean View, with an oyster roast. 

Kvening—Moonlight sail aboard the famous steamer Poca- 
hontas over Hampton Roads bay and out to the capes, re- 
turning by Fortress Monroe, Old Point and Newport News, 
with a short sail up the historic James river. 

THURSDAY, SEPTRMBER 12. 

9:09 a. m.—Business session, concluding with the election 
of officers ete. 

Afternoon—Street car ride around the city and a trip to 
the Norfolk navy yard and government dry docks. 

The business meetings of the order will be held in the Elks’ 
hall, one of the finest lodge rooms in the south, and refresh- 
ments will be served aboard the steamer Pocahontas on the 
moonlight sail around the harbor and out to the capes, return- 
ing through the historic water in Hampton Roads, where the 
Monitor and Merrimac received their first baptism of fire, 
May, 1863. 

Visiting ladies will accompany their husbands and escorts 
on all these excursions to Virginia Beach, Ocean View and 
moonlight sails. At both the Monticello and Atlantic hotels 
ladies’ reception committees, composed of the wives and 
daughters of the leading lumbermen and prominent citizens 
of Norfolk, will be on hand to look after their comfort and 


entertainment. 
The Hotels. 
Chairman A. H, Potter, of the committee on entertain- 
ment, has written a letter to the LUMBERMAN, dated 
August 15, of which the following is a copy in part: 


The arrangements for the Norfolk Annual, September 9 
to 13, are now practically — We are assured of a 
large attendance and can promise to all who come plenty of 
room and no exorbitant charges, 

The Atlantic hotel, first class in all its appointments, 
strictly on the American plan, will give to all the ae 
Hoo-Hoo a commercial rate of $2.50 a day; for rooms with 
bath, $3 a day. 

The Monticello, the new, up to date modern hotel of Nor- 
folk, will accommodate 500 guests without crowding, on both 
the American and European plans. Practically the entire 
capacity of this hotel has been engaged at this date. The 
Supreme Nine will be located at this hotel. In addition to 
these two mentioned hotels, we have the Gladstone, a good 
hotel and moderate prices. We have at Virginia Beach, 
Ocean View and Norfolk on the Roads accommodations for 
all who prefer going to the water. * * * 

How to Travel. 

The Norfolk & Western railway has issued an elabo- 
rate notice devoted specifically to the Annual. The Nor- 
folk & Western is the only railway whose trains go into 
Norfolk and it has double daily service to and from that 
city. Of travel to the Annual the “scenic short line” 
says: 

A number of leading members in the south and southwest 
have selected “via Bristol and the Norfolk & Western rail- 
way” as the route they will go to the Annual meeting. They 
will be glad to have you join them. 

The route is through east Tennessee and southwest Vir- 
ginia, the most picturesque country in America. Two ranges 
of mountains crossed, the Alleghany and Blue Ridge. 

The special pasty will be accompanied by a representative 
of the Norfolk & Western railway, who will do everything 
possible to make the trip one of pleasure and comfort. 

Please advise as early as possible the place from which 
you will desire sleeping car accommodations, on what day 
and train you will start. ; 

Further information, the circular states, will be fur- 
nished by Vicegerents or by W. B. Bevill, general passen- 
ger agent, Roanoke, Va.; Warren L. Rohr, western pas- 
senger agent, Chattanooga, Tenn., or D. C. Boykin, pas- 
senger agent, Knoxville, Tenn. The one fare rate obtains 
on the Norfolk & Western, as by all other routes. Its 
train leaving New Orleans at 7:30 p. m. reaches Norfolk 
at 9:10 a. m. the next day. The 9:10 a. m, train from 
New Orleans arrives at Norfolk at 10:40 p. m. the fol- 
lowing day. Both trains stop at Shreveport, Monroe, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Selma, Decatur and Huntsville, 
Ala.; Vicksburg, Meridian, Jackson, Corinth, Miss.; 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Bristol, Tenn.; Roan- 
oke and Petersburg, Va., and all important intermediate 
points, from all of which through sleepers will be run. 

To emphasize the importance of comfort in travel from 
other sections, the Chesapeake & Ohio-Big Four route 
announcement published last week is herewith repro- 
duced : 

On account of the Hoo-Hoo convention the Big Four and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Route will sell tickets to Norfolk and re- 
turn at rate of one fare for the round trip, for trains of - 
tember 7 and 8, to leave Norfolk returning not later 
than September 15. On this basis the round trip from Chi- 
cago will be $20. 

our attention is also called to our New York excursions, 
on sale daily until October 20, 1901. The going route of 
these tickets is via Big Four to Cincinnati, oye yg & 
Ohio to Old Point Comfort or Norfolk (stopover at Oid Point 
Comfort or Norfolk allowed within limit of ticket) ; thence 
via Old Dominion Line steamers to New York (steamers leave 
every — =a bee ay These tickets are i to re- 
turn on any line through Buffalo, at which point stopover of 
ten days is allowed. e stopover is procured by depositing 
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ticket and $1 with the joint agent at Buffalo. Rates and 
routes are shown on attached circular, 

Hoo-Hoo special sleepers. will leave eo € Saturday, 
September 7, via Big Four Route at 1 p. m. and run through 
to Newport News and Old Point Comfort without change. 
The direct ferry connection for Norfolk is made at Newport 
News; arriving time at Norfolk is 7:2U p. m. 

ee i i i ee 


No Badges for Members. 

From the Supreme Scrivenoter’s office the following 
advice has been received: 

Heretofore at the annual meeting quite a sum of money has 
been expended by the local committees for badges to be 
worn by the members who were present at the meeting. 
These badges were distributed to the members present, who 
wore them during the meeting and then cast them aside. 
Few of them were preserved as souvenirs and the money paid 
for the badges could perhaps have been expended to better 
advantage in some other way. At any rate this is the view 
the committee at Norfolk took of the matter, and after a 
conference with the Snark and Scrivenoter it has been de- 
cided that badges be furnished only to the non-members 
and the Jadies present at the annual meeting and that the 
regulation button is a suflicient badge for the members. It 
is, therefore, earnestly urged that every man see that his 
Hoo-Hoo lapel button shall be in proper place before start- 
ing to Norfolk. ‘The Black Cat should be as much in evi- 
dence as possible. 

THE ENTERTAINMENTS AND INITIATIONS. 

On August 5 I was appointed “Director of Entertain- 
ments and Concatenations” for the Norfolk meeting; this 
by order of the Supreme Nine. Since that time there 
have been appointed to assist in this work Thomas Tae 
Edwards, of Chicago, musical director, and George 45. 
Meagley, of Kansas City, Mo., stage manager. 

Two years ago, when the Supreme Nine concluded to 
foster an entertainment at the Broadway theater, Den- 
ver, that body thought it was wise to keep the program 
a profound secret; this to whet the curiosity of Hoo-Hoo 


members and also because it was not altogether certain 


that what would be attempted would be accomplished. 

Now that we have seen what can be done and know 
that an entertainment of this sort is not only possible 
but a really wonderful adjunct of the Hoo-Hoo Annual 
and something that the members should come many hun- 
dreds of miles to see, and something which will raise the 
standard of Hoo-Hoo in the city in which we are to ho!d 
our Annual meeting, it has been determined to give the 
program at Norfolk as wide publicity as possible; and so 
{ am furnishing herewith for the columns of the lumber 
press a concise statement of the program as finished up 
to and including August 21. 

The Concatenation. 

The concatenation is to be held in Elks’ hall, Norfolk, 
beginning at sharp 8 o’clock on the night of September 
9. This is to be altogether the most spectacular, most 
beautiful, most laughable, enjoyable and at the same time 
dignified concatenation of Hoo-Hoo that has ever been 
held. It is safe to say all this even thus far in advance 
because even now all the arrangements are complete. 

There will be instituted there what we have been 
pleased to call “Cairo Gardens.” In naming the deco- 
rative character of the Gardens for that evening we not 
only desire to preserve the unities by naming the gar- 
dens something Egyptian but to give due credit to those 
enterprising Hoo-Hoo of Cairo, I1l., under whose direc- 
tion the first “Cairo Gardens” were exemplified in this 
Gregorian Age. 

The stations of the gardens will be tree stumps with 
glittering saws imposed upon the tops. Around the sta- 
tions the green grass will grow; out of the green grass 
by the side of each station will be pine trees; in the cen- 
ter of the gardens there will be a pine tree taller than all 
the rest and from the top of this larger pine to the tops 
of the smaller pine trees at the stations great loops of 
ribbons will extend, all black and white and gold, join- 
ing all the trees of the gardens in the bond of Hoo-Hoo. 

At sharp 8 o’clock I will deliver my illustrated lec- 
ture, “The Story of Hoo-Hoo,” detailing the history of 
the concatenated order. 

This comprises the story of Hoo-Hoo from the birth of 
the order to and including the close of the reign of Snark 
Lock, of Westlake, La. It will contain nothing of the 
immediately past administration. That will not be put 
into the lecture until after the Norfolk meeting, elabo- 
rate arrangements having been made to photograph all 
the features of that meeting and to make the addenda 
in proper shape. For the first time in the history of 
the delivery of this lecture it has been completed in an 
illustrative way to the very end, some dozen pictures 
having been added to it fully to illustrate the perora- 
tion. 

After the concatenation shall properly be over in the 
matter of initiation and the new born kittens seated in 
the Gardens, the concatenation at Norfolk will close in 
an unique and novel manner, in a manner which it is 
hoped will leave a good and wholesome feeling in the 
minds of all as to the use and purpose of Hoo-Hoo. It 
will close with an exemplifieation of the nine command- 
ments of Hoo-Hoo, illustratéd by stereopticon. In secur- 
ing the illustrations for this closing ceremony I have 
personally examined over 3,000 stock lantern slides to 
secure the twelve which will be used. These have been 
colored in the highest style of the art and will add much 
to the glory of the whole affair. 

This will be notice to the members of the Supreme 
Nine of Hoo-Hoo that they will be expected to rehearse 
this closing ceremony in Elks’ hall, Norfolk, either on 
Saturday night,, September 7, Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 8, or Sunday night, September 8, and that they 
will report for rehearsal at the Hotel Monticello head- 
quarters not later than Sunday morning, September 8. 

The machinery will be set in Elks’ hall on Saturday, 
September 7, and the rehearsal will occur as soon there- 
after as can be definitely arranged. 

At Van Wyck’s Opera House. 

The entertainment at VanWyck’s Opera house on the 
night of September 12 ywill follow very closely the ideas 
exemplified at the Broadway theater in Denver two years 


ago. The entertainment will be divided into what will 
be called three acts. 

The first act will consist of my lecture, “Stories of the 
Old South and the New.” 

The second act will be the installation of new officers. 

The third act will be the embalment and cremation of 
the two Snarks, Capt. George W. Lock, of Louisiana, and 
William B. Stillwell, of Georgia. 

Below will be found a table of appointments to the 
various parts that occur in these three acts. It is prob- 
able that the next issue of the weekly lumber newspapers 
will contain the whole cast. It is possible that the 
entire cast will not be fully made up until I reach Nor- 
folk. 

All of the speaking parts have been fully assigned and 
the parties notified. Those to whom these parts have 
been assigned must remember that they are quite as im- 
portant to the success of this entertainment if they be 
“reserves” as if they were regular appointees for the 
parts. To avoid any possible hitch in the program three 
diflerent people have been or will be appointed for each 
part, as partially indicated by the table printed below: 
“Stories of the Old sich ak one New,” by Bolling Arthur 

Johnson, of Chicago. 
2D ACT. 


The Installation. 
The Cast. 


FIRST ASSIGN- 
LENT. ALTERNATE. 
W. E. Barns. 


i CHARACTER. 
Cc. 8. Walker. 


The Seer, 

The Talking jz 
The New Snark, 

The Old Snark, 

House of Ancients No. 1, 
Ifouse of Ancients No, 2, 
Ilouse of Ancients No. 3; 
Hlouse of Ancients No. 4, 
House of Ancients No. 5, 
House of Ancients No. 6 
House of Ancients No. 7, 
Old Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
Old Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
Old Bojum, 

Old Scrivenoter, 

Old Jabberwock, 

Old Custocatian, 

Old Arcanoper, 

Old Gurdon, 

New Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
New Junior Hoo-Ifoo, 
New Bojum, 

New Scrivenoter, 

New Jabberwock, 

New Custocatian, 

New Arcanoper, 

New Gurdon, 


t 

W. B. Stillwell. 

Cc. H. Beale, W. J. T. Saint. 

J. J. Campion, Cc, A. Lyon. 

J. 1. Defebaugh, EK. H. Defebaugh. 
If. H. Hemenway. H. R. Swartz. 

A. A. White, G. B. Meiser. 

N. A. Gladding. EK, KF. Goodlander. 
George W. Lock. \D. Tramway Call. 
A. H. Weir. I. R. Coolidge. 
W.F. McClure, M. A. Hayward. 
.B. M. Bunker. G. W. Schwartz. 
J. H. Baird, N. Ek. Graham. 

N. H. Falk. R. H. Vidmer. 
J.B. Wall. J. Sam Wright. 
©. W. Goodlander. R. P, Webb. 

J. RR. Floeron, L. J. Wortham. 


FIRST ASSIGN- 
f MENT. 

W. J. Ewart, 
.E. M, Veitmeir. RR. H. Vidmer. 

J. H. Baird, W. M. Stephenson 
P. B. Walker, jr. G. W. Schwartz. 
C, A. Lyon, C. H. Beale. 

A. D. McLeod. C. 8. Walker. 

C, Hi. Moore. N. A. Gladding. 
H. H. Folk. T. K. Edwards. 

J. L. Lane, A. H. Potter. 

M. A. Hayward. 

C. H. Beale, 

D. Tramway Call. 

J. J. Campion. ‘ 
H. R. Swartz. 

W. J. 'T. Saint. 

W. B. Stillwell. ©. W. Goodlander 
George W. Lock. 1H. R. Coolidge. 


CHARACTER, 
High Priest of Ptah, 
High Priest of Ra, 
High Priest of Thoth, 
High Priest of Seb, 
‘High Priest of Anubis, 
‘High Priest of Osiris, 
High Priest of Hathor, 
High Priest of Isis, 
High Priest of Shu, 
First Pall Bearer, 
Second Pall Bearer, 
(Third Pall Bearer, 
Fourth Pall Bearer, 
Vifth Pall Bearer, 
Sixth Pall Bearer , 
Snark to be Embalmed, 
Snark to be Cremated, 
The Multitude, 
Hoo-Hoo robes. 


ALTERNATE. 
W. I. Barns. 


83RD ACT. 
Embalment and Cremation of Snarks, 

The first assignment includes also all Osirians present 
at Norfolk meeting not otherwise engaged dressed in 
Osirian novitiate or Hoo-Hoo robes. 

The alternates include all ex or active members Su- 
preme Nine in Hoo-Hoo robes. 

Among the reserves are all ex or active Vicegerents in 
Hoo-Hoo robes. 

Strict Co-operation Necessary. 

The Supreme Nine has appropriated quite a sum of 
money to pay for all the paraphernalia necessary to 
be used in this entertainment, but the money alone 
will never accomplish the spectacle which we hope to 
produce at Norfolk. There must be earnest co-opera- 
tion from every member of the order and no means has 
been left untried and every effort has been made to 
arrange this affair on proper lines. There is a good 
reason for the appointment of each person for just 
the place where his name will be found located. First 
to be considered in all cases was the possible appearance 
of that person at Norfolk. This had to be ascertained 
by long, laborious correspondence and was data extreme- 
ly hard to secure. Those characters who have been 
given “speaking parts” must arrive in Norfolk on Sep- 
tember 7 or September 8 and those parts must be com- 
mitted to memory. Stage directions and all that sort 
of thing will be taken care of in whatever rehearsals 
will be found necessary. Furthermore it is obligatory 
upon all interested in this matter, whether they be 
“pall bearers” or “talking sphynx,” that each should 
be present at the rehearsals whenever called. 

Osirian Cloister Meeting. 

During one evening of the week the Osirian Cloister 
will meet for initiation, possibly in Elks’ hall. No defi- 
nite program has yet been put into my hands so I am 
unable to announce herewith. 

Messrs. Sossman & Landis, of Chicago, the best 
known theatrical outfitters, have been engaged to pre- 
pare decorations for the Hall of the Two Truths in 
line with the specifications arranged at the St. Leuis 
meeting of the Cloister some time in May. This para- 
phernalia will arrive in Norfolk in time for proper 
setting. This meeting of the Osirian Cloister promises 
to be altogether the most interesting gathering that 
has ever yet occurred in the history of the degree. 

B: TT. Go. T.G, 5. B.C, 
BoLtina ARTHUR JOHNSON, 
‘Director of Entertainment and Initiations.” 














THE MEMPHIS HARDWOOD OUTLOOK. 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 19.—The first half of August 
proved to be far from satisfactory, as the dullness 
which then developed proved to be more pronounced than 
was anticipated, this condition being caused largely by 
the drouth news from the corn belt and the uncertainty 
connected with the effect the steel strike might have on 
commercial conditions in general. Within the past week 
the situation has developed a marked improvement and 
there is now evident an improved demand for good stock. 

The mills that are still in operation are running on 
full time. There have been no resumptions during the 
past week, but it is barely possible that the improved 
stage of the rivers as a result of exceSsive heavy rains 
may enable some of the mills to secure a sufficient supply 
of logs to justify them in resuming operations, 

The prospects for the exporters sti!l leave much to 
be desired, as while a slight improvement in the num- 
ber of orders booked is noticeable the reports from 
abroad continue to have a gloomy cast. <A_ revival 
of business abroad will undoubtedly have a good effect 
on our home market, which for the past year has had 
to take care of practically the entire output of hard- 
woods, 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, has just moved 
into his new residence. He commenced moving last 
Thursday at 6 p. m., the first load consisting of a sack 
of salt and a Bible. Mr. Burgess denies the charge that 
he is superstitious, so undoubtedly this maneuver was 
to satisfy the seruples of the colored lady who will 
preside over the culinary department. He will leave 
on a short trip next week preparatory to his departure 
for Europe the latter part of next month, 

The Gladden Lumber Company is quietly making 
preparations to start up its mill at an early date, Mr. 
Gladden being now in the timber belt looking after his 
log supply. 

F. KE. Stonebraker, Memphis manager for the L. H. 
Gage Lumber Company, who has just recovered from 
a slight attack of dysentery, left Saturday for a trip 
through Indiana and Illinois for his health. He ex- 
pects to attend to some business matters while he is 
gone, but as his family is now visiting at his old home 
in Indiana the chances are that he will not think much 
of business for a time at least. 

EK. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lum- 
ber Company, having recovered his health, is away on 
one of his periodical business trips. Before leaving he 
appointed J. W. Thompson to act in his stead as general 
entertainer for the Memphis Lumberman’s Club during 
his absence. Jesse says it’s awfully expensive, but that 
he has lots of fun out of his new job. 

E. E. Taenzer and R. J. Darnell are still abroad and 
late advices indicate that they will not be apt to return 
home until the latter part of next month. Both send 
unsatisfactory reports of tyade conditions in Europe. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 20.—The rains and conse- 
quent rise in the river will cause a loss of $10,000 to 
$20,000 to Nashville lumbermen. The gage registers 
37 feet and the danger line, 40 feet, it is thought will 
be reached tonight, but it is believed this will be the 
extent of the rise. It is estimated that 4,500- logs 
have been swept away by the waters. These logs rep- 
resent a value of from $1.50 to $10 each and the cost 
of recovering them will equal 50 percent of their value, 
the last legislature having passed a law allowing any 
person catching a log on the river 25 cents for every 
loose log and 10 cents a log for logs in rafts. The 
parties catching the logs have a lien on them until their 
salvage charges are paid. Practically all logs swept 
away will be recovered, as they are branded. ‘The loss 
is distributed as follows: John B. Ransom & Co., 2,000 
logs; Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, 1,200; Prewitt, 
Spurr & Co., 400; Indiana Lumber Company, 200; Da- 
vidson-Benedict Lumber Company, 200; Kentucky Lum- 
ber Company, 100. The bulk of the escaped logs, will 
probably be caught between here and Clarksville. They 
will be either sawed at Clarksville and the lumber 
brought to Nashville, or rafted to Ohio river points. 
Previous to the rise there were 250 rafts tied up the 
river, representing $150,000 to $200,000 worth of lum- 
ber, mostly poplar. On the upper Cumberland 6,000 ties 
and 500 logs have been swept away by the present rise. 

A number of buyers have been in the local market 
recently, but have been investigating stocks rather than 
buying. h 

E. J. Currell, of the engineering department of the 


‘Baltimore & Ohio railroad with headquarters at Cin- 


cinnati, has been here investigating the life and quality 
of cedar piles. The Ba!timore & Ohio is in scares © 
cheap and durable material for bridge constr eames 
Oak piles which have been used by that road are a 
ing costly. Hunter McDonald, chief engineer 0 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, brought 
forward the value of cedar piles at the last meeting . 
the American Railway Engineering & MeistensS 
Way Associatjon. Nashville is a cedar center and he 
Mr. Currell’s visit here. ie 
Mr. Moorehead, of Pennsylvania, who has 5,000 a 
of timber land below Ashville, N. C., and is negotia g 
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with the government looking to its inclusion in the 
Appalachian Park reserve, is investigating timber prop- 
erties near Chattanooga and will, it is said, purchase 
large tracts near that city and locate mills there. 

H. M. Fisher, of Sullivan, Ind., has bought 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs in Simpson county, Kentucky, and 
will put up a mill at Franklin, Ky., to saw them up. 
The timber consists wholly of hickory and oak. 

The Niedringhouse Bros,, of St. Louis, have sold their 
Janded interests in Tennessee to a newly organized St. 
Louis corporation, the Granite Realty & Investment 
Company, which has established headquarters at Cross- 
ville, Tenn., with J. B. Johnson in charge. The com- 
pany owns timber and coal lands and will develop them. 

H. P. Childress, M. W. Welborn, J. Applewhite and 
others have incorporated the Childress & Welborn Stave 
Company, of Chattanooga; capital stock, $6,000. 

The Morristown Dimension Lumber Company has been 
organized by D. M. Hobson, of Bristol, and Craig Bros., 
of Morristown. They will manufacture wagon materi- 
als, shuttle blocks, insulator pins, balusters ete. 

A decree has been entered in chancery in the case of 
Coleman Rogers vs. the American Hardwood Company 
ordering the receivers, Coleman Rogers and C. G. Cock- 
yan, to remove the books and furniture of the defend- 
ant company from Cincinnati to Nashville. 
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FROM SOUTHEAST TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Aug. 20.—Trade is quiet here 
but local firms all hold to the idea that the fall business 
will be good and steady. Some of the mills that were to 
have shut down for lack of logs because of the recent 
heavy rains will continue all summer. 

H. L. Barto, of Taylor & Crate, and one or two other 
prominent local lumber folk are attending the box mak- 
ers’ convention in Buffalo this month. 

The Chamber of Commerce of this place has been 
asked to join in the forestry association recently or- 
ganized at Sewanee and will do so, having previously 
taken some steps in that cause. 

The rains at Chattanooga the latter part of last week 
were almost unequaled for this season of the year. Many 
rafts and stacks of logs were swept away by the boom- 
ing Tennessee river but parts of these were recovered. 
All the firms lost a few logs. The mills were discontin- 
ued to bring every available hand into the rescue crew, 
the slum population was called and the work continued 
all night long. It is announced, however, that the sub- 
sidence of the waters will bring down from the Clinch, 
Powell and other tributaries 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet 
of logs, this being the first time in the history of the 
industry that such a fleet has come into Chattanooga 
during August. 

The plant of the Alabama Lumber Company, four 
miles from Huntsville, Ala., that burned a fortnight ago 
“is now nearly restored, with double capacity. 

H. M. Fisher, of Sullivan, Ind., has purchased several 
million feet of hardwood logs near Franklin, Ky., and 
will put in a mill there. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 20.—W. A. Bennett, of Ben- 
nett & Witte, said yesterday: “Business was a little im- 
proved last week over the previous week. The prices ob- 
tained are entirely satisfactory and the outlook it seems 
to me is good.” 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company and 
president of the Lumbermen’s club, said yesterday: 
“Business is showing some improvement. We have noth- 
ing to complain of. Yes, the Lumbermen’s Club will pre- 
sent a rather stunning array in the fall festival parade 
on horseback and dressed all in white. The several 
yokes of oxen drawing one of the lumber floats in that 
procession will also be a unique sight on Cincinnati’s 
streets those days.” 

The Graham Lumber Company reports business en- 
tirely satisfactory for the time of year. 

B. A. Kipp & Co. see signs of improved business. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are doing a big business at their 
immense new plant with facilities for all that offers. 

i T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, said to- 
ay: 

Our business is good for the season. ‘There is a decided 
improvement in inquiries and stocks are moving right along. 
Prices are not quite what they should be. Business in July 
and so far in August was very fair indeed, but we feel that 
it will be greatly improved during the fall months. Walnut 
of course is easily holding its own in price, while quartered 
oak is not quite what it ought to be. Yes, I have entirely re- 
covered my health; am feeling as well or better than I ever 
did before in my life. 

At M. B. Farrin’s the report today was that business 
was excellent. ‘As busy as nailers,” was the way it was 
expressed. No effects whatever had been felt in an ad- 
verse way of the drouth or strikes. The indications were 
declared to be pronounced for a big fall business. Prices 
were not only not softening but were really firming up 
im low grades, the upper grades having continued firm 
right along. 

W. B. Hay, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club, said 
today that the club had all arrangements completed in 
every detail for a display in the fall festival parade and 


there would be no more committee meetings in that con- 
nection, 





An unusually good opportunity for investment may be 
found in the Wanted and For Sale Department of this 
issue of the LUMBERMAN. One of the old established 
saw mill men of the north wishes to retire, and will 
dispose of his business, the offer including two mills, 
Planing mill; woodworking factory and standing timber. 
Parties seeking a foothold in the Jumber business will 
do well to look over this proposition. 


AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 





Retail Yard Demand Normal for the Season—Reports of Damage to Crops Overestimated—Car 
Shortage Becoming Markedly Worse—Its Prospective Early Effects—The Question 
of Stumpage Values—Purchases at Present Figures are Bargains. 





The southwestern situation among the yellow pine 
mills and dealers has been marked by no startling fea- 
ture during the past week, and while trade has been 
moving along in even lines and on the whole reasonably 
satisfactory under existing conditions, there has been an 
absence of anything to depress or stimulate market con- 
ditions and the situation may be characterized as a 
waiting one. 

From the best sources of authoritative information in 
the yellow pine selling centers of St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Texarkana retail yard demand continues in moder- 
ate volume, equal at least to the previous week’s record 
and perhaps a shade better. Reports are to the effect 
that many of the more timid retailers have plucked up 
courage again, spurred by confronting the undeniable 
facts that there are no stocks of yellow pine at the 
southwestern mills and that orders must be placed at 
once if deliveries are to be made in time for this sea- 
son’s trade. These dealers represent the class which re- 
frained from placing orders a month or six weeks ago 
when the crop scare was at its hight, and their appear- 
ance in the buying field again has undoubtedly kept the 
market firm and healthy. Nearly all the wholesalers 
and sales agencies advise that retail orders are reason- 
ably strong in point of volume considering the adverse 
factors now existing, and although the element of specu- 
lative buying has been eliminated from the market the 
movement in the direction of the country yards contin- 
ues free on orders for requirements. This is particularly 
true in the territory east of the Mississippi river. If 
there is any diminution in demand over last week it is 
chiefly from Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska at this 
writing, and general trade with the retailers may be 
said to be abreast of the record reported last week. 

It is now stated that the report of the secretary of ag- 
riculture of the government on the crop situation which 
was outlined briefly in this department in the last issue 
of the LUMBERMAN was about as misleading as any of 
the crop experts’ statistics hitherto published, inasmuch 
as while it was dated August 12 it really represented 
the situation three weeks prior to that date. In the in- 
terim good rains had fallen throughout the transmissis- 
sippi states where it is now said that crop conditions 
have decidedly improved. Of course the damage in Mis- 
souri and Kansas can hardly be said to have been over- 
estimated, but it is quite generally thought at the pres- 
ent time that the bulk of the damage may be confined 
to these two states. This is reflected by the price of fu- 
ture corn, which after bounding upward several cents 
immediately upon the promulgation of the government 
report August 12 has since recorded no radical advances 
but on the contrary has shown a strong disposition to 
react and seek lower levels. There seems to be more 
future corn to sell just now than during any other period 
since the drouth became serious, and the lumbermen are 
beginning to feel easier over the outlook than they have 
since July 1. The strong movement of the wheat reserves 
toward foreign markets has also been a satisfactory 
sign, and the wholesalers and sales agencies are in a 
far better frame of mind than they were a fortnight ago. 
The fall demand for lumber is now felt to be more prom- 
ising than was expected and the large operators are lay- 
ing their plans accordingly. 

The car situation as outlined last week is growing 
worse each day. Additional adyices are to the effect 
that by October 1 the annual famine will have become 
acute and remain so for the usual period. As a general 
proposition Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana are the worst 
sufferers for cars during the fall and winter season, but 
this year the famine promises to extend east of the river, 
particularly in Mississippi. At St. Louis and Kansas 
City the large operators are working hard with the rail- 
roads to obtain their requirements, and being close to 
the throne they can usually succeed better than the mills 
which sell direct and have to plead for cars through 
letters and telegrams. But if there is any consolation in 
the fact that the large city operators are failing to get 
what they need the mills selling direct may take it, for 
reports are to the effect that the railroads are facing a 
car situation fully as bad as that of 1900 and one which 
is making its appearance considerably earlier. The car 
builders are making deliveries of new rolling stock with 
exasperating slowness, which adds to the general dis- 
comfiture of the railroads, most of which confidently ex- 
pected and predicted that there would be no famine this 
fall. An instance may be cited in the fact of one of the 
southwestern railroad systems ordering 4,500 cars last 
February and receiving less than 1,000 of them up to 
date. Then the cost of cars has recently been increased 
by the builders and many cancellations are a result. 
The car companies are indifferent to this, as they have 
orders on their books many months ahead, and they are 
making no more promises of early deliveries, so it is 
asserted by ‘those who know. It will therefore be seen 
that although in January the roads were placing orders 
for new equipment very freely and every indication 
pointed to 20,000 to 30,000 new cars in service this fall 
in the southwest, it is doubtful if more than 10,000 have 
been placed in commission or that. the expected relief 
will be forthcoming. In justice to the railroads it 
must be said that they have been entirely consistent this 
year with their shippers in promising more cars, but. the 
fault lies in other channels. There is not a road in the 


southwest that has not made an honest effort to improve 
the fall situation, but the shortage nevertheless is al- 
ready apparent and promises to become worse in a few 
weeks, 

The situation as it stands is irritating to the whole- 
saler or manufacturer of yellow pine lumber. The 
retail yard man who is buying for immediate require- 
ments and not in a speculative way always wants 
prompt shipment. He can stand delays on speculative 
purchases, as he usually places such orders far enough 
ahead to provide against any such contingencies. But 
when buying against pressing requirements he insists, 
and justly, upon immediate shipment. Such orders, se- 
cured by the manufacturer or wholesaler only after 
hard work, are frequently canceled from sheer neces- 
sity, all because the seller cannot secure cars. Both 
buyer and seller lose a profit as such lumber is usually 
placed in the consumer’s hands as soon as it reaches the 
retailer. The shipper loses a good profit as such orders 
are placed at practically full list with no restrictions 
excepting quick delivery. A short cotton crop in Texas 
seems to be the only salvation for the southwestern lum- 
ber shipper this fall. 

The recent sale of 70,000 acres of Louisiana longleaf 
timber lands for $650,000 brings up the question of 
stumpage values once more in an interesting manner. 
This tract lies in Sabine, Vernon and Calcasieu par- 
ishes, where the cut is always supposed to run 9,000 to 
10,000 feet an acre. The sale was consummated about 
a fortnight ago according to press reports. This is an 
exceedingly low price for such timber according to cur- 
rent talk of yellow pine values. It is not over $1 
stumpage or thereabouts. There is a vast difference in 
the estimates of yellow pine timber valuations among 
the manufacturers themselves, and probably the talk of 
$2 to $2.50 stumpage is not applicable to present tran- 
sactions. Few if any large tracts have sold for much 
more than $1.25 stumpage to manufacturers or prospect- 
ive ones, although there are instances where as high as 
$2.50 has been paid for small tracts bought for strate- 
gical reasons. Yet manufacturers who scout the idea of 
values in excess of $2 freely admit that they do not care 
to sell their own holdings for less. The interesting 
question naturally arises, what is the criterion of 
value? It is generally admitted by the lumbermen them- 
selves that current sales of timber are the best, and 
there are few who think that timber lands can be pur- 
chased five years hence for less than $2 stumpage, or 
probably considerably more than that figure. There are 
comparatively few large and choice tracts left in the 
southwest and they are getting into the hands of heavy 
operators who intend to embark in milling themselves. 
The small operator is gradually being forced out and 
the proportion of small mills five years hence promises 
to be notably small. The large operator is purchasing 
big tracts at low values at present, and the natural de- 
duction is that timber will cease to be sacrificed with 
each succeeding year, and a similar evolution in stump- 
age values will occur in the yellow pine district to 
that now exemplified in the white pine country. 

A prominent yellow pine timber owner and manufac- 
turer who has been in the saw mill business for nearly 
twenty years was asked if he would rather have made 
a contract for timber at $1.50 a thousand feet when he 
first embarked in the business than have purchased his 
timber lands outright as he did. He very promptly said 
that if one would stop to figure out his original cash in- 
vestment twenty years ago for timber lands and add in- 
terest and taxes from that time to date the cost of the 
stumpage would at least equal $1.50. He added that he 
would jump at a contract for timber at $1.50 at the 
present time for any considerable number of"years, pay- 
ing for it as it was used. It represented no large in- 
vestment of money, and in his opinion any manufacturer 
who could get such a contract for timber today would 
have a “snap.” 
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LIGHT PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE STOCKS. 

Ferauson, 8. C., Aug. 16.—There is no question but 
that cypress is in very short supply, and it would be 
very much to the benefit of the retailer as well as the 
manufacturer to find this fact out. We are frank to 
say that we do not believe there is to exceed 75,000,000 
feet of thoroughly dry shop and better at all the cypress 
mills. We know that we have not our proportion of this 
kind and we know that there are other mills in a great 
deal poorer condition, in point of stock, than we are. 
With a condition like this, it resolves itself into a hand 
to mouth business, with a strong liselihood of the fai 
demand being far in excess of stock manufactured. Un- 
less the strikes shall affect business very materially we 
are satisfied that all kinds of lumber will go on a higher 
price plane this coming year. There is a very grave 
question in our minds as to whether the manufacturer is 
equal to the demand at the present day, even with the 
increased supply that has been developed within the last 
two or three years. 

Now, we do not like to be classed as boomers in the 
lumber business, but we will say frankly that it is very 
hard to be conservative under conditions such as we find 
in every market in which we are doing business. 

SANTEE River Crpress LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per F. R. SEerey. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


Texas Trade Unprecedentedly Heavy—General Satisfaction Expressed Over Southwestern Trade 
Conditions—Activity on the Southeastern Coast Hampered by Last Week’s Storm 
— Georgia Saw Mill Men to Meet Next Tuesday—Kansas City Trade 
Reassuring to Dealers and Manufacturers—A 
Satisfactory Report from St. Louis. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 

BEAUMONT, ‘TeEx., Aug. 17.—The improvement in the 
Texas market for lumber which has been noted for the 
last two or three weeks continues. The demand for 
material of every description is enormous. Shipments 
have been heavy during the past three weeks. Many 
of the mills have found it necessary to call in their 
salesmen in view of the brisk demand as against the 
extremely depleted stocks. The prospects for a good 
crop throughout the state were never better than at 
the present time, on the whole. In some sections the 
crop is not as promising as it is in others, but it is 
quite likely there will be a 3,000,000-bale crop. There 
is great activity in the yard trade all over the state, 
though the majority of the orders that are coming in 
are for the planer. Demand is specially good for floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding etc. The consequence is that clear 
stocks are running very short. As a result of the unpre- 
cedented condition of stocks several of the mills are 
now getting out new lists, with raises all the way from 
50 cents to $1 a thousand. Flooring on the common 
point rate on these new lists will be at $21, ceiling 
$20, and 6-inch finish will bring $22. There is on 
the common side a great shortage in boxing, and this 
has now gone to $18.50 and $19 delivered on a com- 
mon point rate. The stock in the hands of the 
mills has decreased 5,000,000 feet for July, and there 
is great probability that the decrease for August will 
be 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet on-account of the mills 
now working on ten hours’ time instead of eleven, and 
the further fact that during this month many mills 
are shut down on account of repairs. Never. before 
in the history of the lumber business in Texas has 
there been as little stock on hand at the mills as 
there is at this time. 

The timber business is also very brisk, especially 
the railroad trade, from which there is a very good 
demand. The mills are getting all the orders they 
can use for stringers, caps, ties etc. and are un- 
able to supply the demand. There is a good call 
for stock for commercial building enterprises also. 
Mexican trade is as good as the domestic trade, 
as conditions in the republic are about as bright as 
they are on this side of the Rio Grande. This trade, 
with that of the mining companies and the yard trade, 
makes business very brisk from that country. Aside 
from this Mexican business, however, the export mar- 
ket is as dull as it ever was in the history of the 
business. Business is offered from the other side, but 
the prices at which the exporters want to buy are 
ridiculous when compared with domestic prices. 

There has been a slight falling off in western trade; 
not but what inquiries are plentiful but the Texas 
and Louisiana mills have not the stock to ship the 
lumber from and consequently are not able to take 
orders except for odd lots they may have on hand. 
Conditions were never better than they are at present 
in this state, and it is thought that higher prices 
will be paid for lumber in Texas between now and the 
close of the year than have ever been paid. 





IN THE SABINE DISTRICT. 

ORANGE, Tex., Aug. 18.—The feature of the lumber 
trade at Orange is the unprecedented demand for stock 
and the depleted condition of the yards. Each suc- 
ceeding week shows an increase in the demand for lum- 
ber, while the lumber piles on the mill yards are con- 
tinually shrinking. There has been only one month 
this year when the mills at Orange have cut as much 
lumber as they have shipped, and as they started in 
the first of the year with smaller stocks than usual, it 
can readily be seen that they have poor stocks on which 
to draw for the fall trade. 

The mills have a fair supply of dimension, but boxing 
is hard to find, while the extraordinary demand for 
flooring, siding, ceiling and finish has consumed all the 
surplus stock of this kind the mills had in their sheds. 

Prices remain firm, dimension selling readily at $15 
on an 18$-cent rate and no questions asked. In fact, 
the purchaser cannot afford now to haggle over the price, 
for at the least disposition to dicker the mills cease 
negotiations and attend to the wants of those who are 
only too glad to get the lumber at any price. While 
there is scarcely a doubt that the mills could force prices 
far beyond what they are now, they are showing no 
disposition to unnecessarily inflate values, being satis- 
fied to keep the business up to its present proportions at 
the prices that are prevailing. The big demand and 
shortage of stocks will doubtless cause a voluntary 
advance on many items at an early date. It is the opin- 
ion among manufacturers and dealers that very soon it 
will be not a question of price, but a question as to 
where the lumber is to come from to supply the needs. 

Some heavy shipments of lumber have gone forward 
from mills at Orange during the past week to Oklahoma, 
and especially to the reservation recently thrown open 
for settlement, some of this lumber being hauled long 
distances on wagons from the nearest railroad point. 
Kansas, too, is buying largely from mills here and, 
altogether, the movement of lumber to the northwest is 
larger than usual, 


Saw bills of every description continue to offer in 
large numbers, and the mills would be simply over- 
whelmed were they to accept even one-half of the busi- 
ness that offers. Railroad orders, which dropped off 


slightly for a week or two, are again as numerous as ° 


ever and all kinds of construction material are in big 
demand. 

Reports from Mexico indicate that the consumption 
of yellow pine lumber in the land of the Montezumas is 
on the increase and inquiries from that country are 
again in evidence at the mills here, which ship large 
quantities of lumber into Mexico, by both rail and 
water. The near approach of the end of the quarantine 
season is causing coasting schooners to offer more freely 
for the Mexican trade and shipments by water to Mex- 
ico will soon resume their wonted activity. 

The schooner Marie Palmer arrived at Sabine Pass 
last Friday with over 6,000,000 pounds of material for 
the Orange & Northwestern railroad, and almost the 
entire fleet of lumber barges has been engaged since 
that time in bringing the steel rails and fastenings up 
to Orange, from which place track laying was begun. The 
contractors will rush the work of laying track and soon 
the new road will be ready for business and is destined 
early to become an important factor in the lumber trade 
of this section. L. Miller, president of the L. Miller 
Lumber & Shingle Company, who is third vice president 
and general manager of the Orange & Northwestern 
railroad, drove the first spike in the new road Friday 
evening, the event being made the occasion of a jollifi- 
cation, 

Among the prominent visitors to Orange this week 
was C. H. Moore, of Lock, Moore & Co., Westlake, La. 
This company is preparing to rebuild its mill, a double- 
cutting band and pony circular taking the place of the 
present circular and gang. 

Captain W. A. Fletcher, president of the Texas Tram 
& Lumber Company, of Beaumont, was an Orange vis- 
itor this week, coming over to close up the purchase of 
the plant of the J. T. Hart Lumber Company in this 
county. 

John F. Grant, a wholesale lumber dealer of Galves- 
ton, spent a day among the Orange mills this week. He 
reports conditions favorable for a tremendous fall trade, 
if the mills can supply the lumber. 

George W. Bancroft, secretary-treasurer of the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company, with his family, left this week 
for an extended visit to New York, Buffalo and other 
points in the north and east. 

C. F, Baxter, of the Limon Lumber Company, whose 
mill is located on the Pee Gee railroad, twelve miles 
north of Orange, was here this week. They are now 
constructing a spur one mile long to connect their mill 
with the Orange & Northwestern railroad, giving them 
two rail outlets. 

J. F. Heinrichs, of New Iberia, La., and J. C. Crandall, 
of Rayne, both prominent Louisiana lumbermen, were 
Orange visitors during the past week and report the 
lumber business flourishing in the Pelican state, 





CRESCENT CITY LUMBER MATTERS. 


New OrEAns, LA., Aug. 20.—The Carroll shingle mill 
at Beaumont, Tex., has been completely destroyed by 
fire. The mill and equipment were valued at $6,000 and 
insured for $3,500. 

Edward E, Barchell, a prominent Tennessee lawyer, 
was in the city recently representing prospective inves- 
tors in pine lands. Mr. Barchell is endeavoring to fill 
orders for Nashville clients in St. Tammany and Wash- 
ington parishes. 

he first shipment of lumber from Pearl River for 
transportation through the Gulf & Ship Island canal 
left Pearlington this week. It was taken on the barge 
Pearl and consisted of 112,000 feet, consigned to Reeves, 
Powell & Co. by the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Com- 
pany. It is intended for shipment to foreign points. 

The strike at the plant of the Iberia Cypress Com- 
pany, of New Iberia, La., has been settled. The mill 
resumed operations Wednesday with almost a full crew 
of old employees. A novel settlement was arrived at 
whereby G. W. Dallas agrees to see to it personally that 
the men should not be embarrassed for the want of cash 
money when the same was due them, between pay days. 

The Forest Lumber Company, of Beaumont, has ab- 
sorbed the Aldridge mill, giving it an additional capacity 
of 40,000 feet daily. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosite, Ata., Aug. 19.—Business at the mills for the 
past week has been quiet, while exports have been large. 
There went out last week 10,440,103 feet of lumber, 
2,824,000 feet of sawn timber, 5,400 feet of hewn and 
6,100 cross ties, divided as follows: Jacksonville, Fla., 
1,081,089 feet of lumber and 6,100 cross ties; Mobile, 
995,153 feet of lumber; Sabine Pass, Tex., 1,907,852 feet 
of lumber; Pensacola, Fla., 1,836,000 feet of lumber and 
1,832,000 feet of sawn timber; Ship Island, Miss., 3,623,- 
000 feet of lumber, 992,000 feet of sawn timber and 5,400 
feet of hewn; Pascagoula, Miss., 1,037,000 feet of lumber. 

Virtually nothing has been done at the mills during 
the past week and none of them has turned a wheel 
since Monday evening, owing to the destructive storm 





which struck the gulf coast on Wednesday morning and 
raged in all its fury until Thursday at midnight. The 
storm was the most destructive that has visited this sec. 
tion since the memorable one of 1893 and immense dam- 
age has been done, although there is nothing approach- 
ing the rumored devastation. ‘These sensational rumors 
were probably due to the fact that from Friday at noon 
the gulf coast from New Orleans to Pensacola was cut 
off from the outside world and the worst was feared. At 
Mobile the greatest damage done to any of the mills was 
at the Dixie Mill Company’s plant, which was pretty 
well demolished. The plant of Hieronymus Bros. was 
badly damaged and several weeks must elapse before it 
can be put in running order. There are about 30,000 
pieces of sawn timber in a jam at the mouth of Chickasa- 
bogue creek, just north of Mobile. There will be small 
loss, but a most decided mix up. At Moss Point and 
Pearlington, Miss., the actual damage was found to be 
nominal, consisting of blown down smoke stacks and 
water damaged lumber. Two thousand dollars will prob- 
ably cover the total loss at the mills. The bark Julia, 
loaded by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company at Pasca- 
goula, was blown ashore at Horn island and will be a 
total wreck. She was bound for South America, 

The Carney Lumber Company, Carney, Ala., is ex- 
tending its logging road. 

Hunter, Benn & Co., of Mobile, are building a new log- 
ging road at their mill on the Alabama river. 

On the night of August 19 fire was discovered in 
the planing mill of the Blacksher-Miller Lumber Com- 
pany at Brewton, Ala., and in a short time the dry 
kiln, planing mill and about 500,000 feet of lumber were 
consumed. The reported loss is estimated at about 
$25,000 with insurance amounting to $15,000. 

During the storm in the gulf the four masted schooner 
Edward T, Stotesbury was badly damaged and she 
was yesterday towed into Fort Morgan in a very bad 
condition. The Stotesbury is a comparatively new ves- 
sel and was loaded here by the Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany, with over 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Rosario. 
It is probable that the vessel will be towed over to 
Mobile and unloaded. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST NOTES. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 20.—The destructive storms on 
the gulf during the past week have produced a marked 
effect upon the lumber market, and particularly that 
feature of it which is affected by higher sail freights. 
This has necessitated an advance in the price of stuff 
for f. 0. b. delivery to cover the difference between the 
old and the higher rate. Vessel owners have their own 
way of looking at things, and one is that destructive 
storms on the south Atlantic are pretty sure to follow 
storms in the gulf, and with this danger ahead they 
are unwilling to charter except at very satisfactory rates. 

As the demand has kept up well and promises to 
continue so, shippers have in most instances promptly 
paid the higher rate, so that they may not be inter- 
fered with in any way in the prompt execution of their 
orders. It is said there is a particularly good demand 
for southern pine from the vicinity of Boston and Fall 
River, where there is considerable activity in the build- 
ing of warehouses. Both the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads are also liberal buyers. 
Then there is active dock building in progress at sev- 
eral of the larger northern ports, which keeps up the 
demand for piles and other large timbers. 

M. J. Moynelo, who represents several large lum- 
ber importing firms, states that the demand for yellow 
pine from his correspondents is particularly good and 
that he now has in hand a number of large orders to 
fill. This demand is from South America mostly, 
although he expects to make several large shipments 
to other countries before long. 

From the Georgia logging sections reports are to 
the effect that operations continue on the same scale 
as they have for weeks, with all the mills running at 
their full capacity. The feature of interest in the mill 
country south of Savanah, and also at the port of 
Brunswick, which is a large receiving point, is the 
completion of the Brunswick & Birmingham railroad, 
which penetrates a productive lumber section. The com- 
pletion of this line is sure to increase the movement 
of lumber into that port. At Darien, Jacksonville and 
Fernandina the movement is reported as satisfactory. 





THE GULF COAST SITUATION. . 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 15.—We can speak primarily 
and authoritatively only for our section, the Atlantic 
coast trade. The volume of business for the past six 
months is somewhat below that of the first six months 
of 1900, but this is chargeable entirely to weather con- 
ditions, which have prevented the mills from making 
an average cut. There has not been any time during 
the past six months that the mills have been in any 
want of orders; in fact they have been behind on all 
orders in hand. 

Prices have been firm and fully up to those of 1900. 
There ‘are no stocks on hand at the mills; on the ‘con- 
trary, all mills throughout this section are filled with 
orders for from one to four months ahead. 

We have to report for this section an unprecedented 
increase in demand and orders for the past two to 
three weeks, with sharp advance in prices for prompt 
deliveries; and there is every indication that these con- 
ditions will continue throughout the fall and winter. 
— are certainly no causes for nor signs of weakness 

ere, 

Summing up the information from other sections, Te 
ceived through various sources, it appears to us that 


for the gulf mills the slight falling off in the foreign 
trade has been more than counterbalanced by the bee’! 
heavy domestic demand, far in excess of what coul 
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be met with any promptness by the Atlantic coast. 
The latest gulf report, dated August 10, says: “The 
demand from all sources keeps the mills in this sec- 
tion running regularly and the better grades of lum- 
ber are very firm.” 

For the interior and southwestern mills the reports 
of the members, through the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, show conclusively that the crop 
seare was far from being as bad as painted, a recent 
circular to the members winding up as follows: . 

Many of our members report a marked increase in in- 
quiries and orders during the first three days in August. 
<ansas and Nebraska were favored 
with another good rain on Saturday night and Sunday. Re- 
cent reports all have an encouraging tone and reflect no 
weakness. 

From the above it would seem that we might confi- 
dently predict for the entire yellow pine belt a con- 
tinuously good demand throughout the fall and winter 
covering all grades, with a steadily growing strength 
of tone and a healthy advance in prices. The scarcity 
ot labor and the heavy advance in cost of all things 
entering into the cost of the manufacture of yellow 
pine—stumpage, grain, hay, mill supplies etc.—more 
than warrant this prediction; and those who think 
and who study the situation have been amazed that 
these conditions have not had earlier and greater effect 
in advancing prices. 

SouTHERN PINE Co. oF GEORGTA, 
By Wo. B. Sritiwett, Secretary. 





SOUTHEAST COAST NEWS. 


3RUNSWICK, GA., Aug. 19.—The editorial in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (August 17) entitled 
“Southeast Coast Trade Matters” is a jeweled setting 
to the hard labors of those who stood in the front and 
bore the brunt of the work that gradually but strongly 
molded the sentiment of commercial economics of the 
Georgia lumber industry into the Georgia Saw Mill As- 
sociation. It is a pity that there is no publication that 
can thunder out warnings and assistance to the naval 
store industry. It needs a basis of agreement among 
its operators and factors, similar to the saw mill asso- 
ciation. And it needs the power of the trade press. 

Tonnage is easing up now as to its scarcity. Owing to 
contrary winds a large fleet has been delayed at Cape 
Hatteras, bound south, and every day or two individual 
craft put in appearance here in groups. One schooner, 
whose average time from Boston for many years has 
been fifteen days, came in on Thursday after being forty- 
two days enroute. There is cargo in plenty awaiting 
every vessel already on the wharves. Shipments have 
been unusually heavy for the season. The demand is 
strong for ninety days ahead. Prices are fluctuating 
with a strong upward tendency. Freights are still stiff- 
ening, being now advanced to $5.50 as a basis on New 
York. Some recent charters were: Schooner Herald, 
with lumber to Kingston, Jamaica, at $8.50; British 
brig Alice Bradshaw to St. John, N. B., lumber at $7; 
bark Charles Loring to New York, lumber, $5.50, and 
switch ties, 18 cents. Other charters are rapidly being 
made. 

The Taylor-Cook Cypress Saw Mill Company will soon 
have a skidder at work in the Buffalo swamp twelve 
miles from Brunswick. The timber from there will be 
carried.on a logging train via the Brunswick & Birming- 
ham railroad to the mill near Brunswick, to which point 
a spur track will be built by the railroad. 

The tax returns from all the counties-in the state 
show an increase of over $21,000,000 above that of last 
year. The preponderance of this increase occurs in south 
Georgia, where there has been great industrial activity 
during the past year in timber land development such as 
saw mills, planing mills, sash, door and blind factories, 
barrel factories ete. One of the most prominent new 
movements that will assist much in this coming devel- 
opment is a railroad that is to be built to market the 
valuable timber resources of southwestern Georgia. This 
road will extend from Bainbridge, Ga., through Camilla 
and Sylvester to Ashburn, Ga., at which point it will tap 
a timber road that now runs from there to Ocilla and is 
being extended to Douglass. At Douglass it will con- 
hect with the Brunswick & Birmingham railroad, thereby 
giving all of that timber section an outlet to tide water. 

J. H. Strickland has erected a saw mill at Hortense 
on the Brunswick and Birmingham road. 





WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 

_ Pensacota, Fra., Aug. 20.—Five steamships register- 
ing 8,493 tons entered this port the past week and three 
steamers and four sailing vessels cleared. The wood 
cargoes were assorted as follows: 

i France, 50,000 feet of lumber -and 3,000 pieces of oak 
aves. 

bet olland, 30,000 feet of lumber and 1,440,000 feet of tim- 


nelteunton island, French Indian ocean, 709,000 feet of lum- 
Boston, 530,000 feet of cypress and pine lumber. 


+ Business is still extremely dull and though more tim- 
her is coming into the hands of brokers here few sales 
are made on this market. 

Ferry Pass reports that though the water was very 
high there because of the storm tides practically no 
‘imber held in the booms was lost. The water rose 
into the boom office but did little damage. The Robin- 
‘on Point Lumber Company suffered very severely from 
the storm. The dry lumber sheds, the dry kilns and 
part of the loading docks were completely wrecked. The 
mill building was partially unroofed, the smokestack 
was blown down and the building was so undermined by 
the waves as to throw all the machinery completely out 
of alignment. Because the damage was so extensive 


it is not yet decided whether repairs will be made to the 
old one or a new one built. 

A severe wind storm starting Wednesday afternoon 
and lasting until Thursday night at midnight did con- 
siderable damage to the shipping in the bay. Fortu- 
nately there were no tows of timber on the way down 
from the booms but considerable timber alongside the 
vessels in the harbor was lost. Two large lighters 
loaded with lumber sank and the lumber is scattered all 
along the water front. Two Portuguese vessels in the 
harbor dragged their anchors and collided, doing con- 
siderable damage to their rigging, and the first steamer 
of the New York-Pensacola line, the Evelyn, is on the 
beach seven miles west of Pensacola bar. 

The Russian ship Neptun which sailed, lumber la- 
den, from this port for Buenos Ayres is reported 
wrecked in the Florida straits. 

Nimrod McGuire, with J. J. McCaskill & Co., at Free- 
port, was in the city on Saturday on his way to New 
Orleans on business. 

F. R. Mead, president of the Pensacola Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Mead, will sail from New 
York this week for a stay of several months in England 
and Europe. 


MEETING OF GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Secretary F. E. Waymer, of Tifton, Ga., of the Georgia 
Saw Mill Association, has issued a call for a meeting 
of the association to be held at Tifton on -Tuesday 
next, August 27. The meeting will be called to order 
at the Sadie hotel at 3:30 o’clock on that day. 

In calling the meeting Secretary Waymer says: 

The general conditions of manufacture and trade are such 
at this time that the importance of a conference among the 
producers of the different sections cannot be overestimated, 
and to this end this organization urges that you make it a 
point to meet with us. There are many matters of interest 
to come up at these meetings and much valuable information 
given at that time cannot be secured in me other way; and 
in times like these now before us you readily see the advan- 


tages that a general conference may have on your business 
and on the trade. 


The secretary also states that the association will 
defray the expenses of the trip for one representative 
of each firm. He suggests that in purchasing their 
tickets the members take a receipt from the local agent 
for the amount of money paid, in which way one and 
one-third fare is made for the round trip. He advises 
that those attending should notify him promptly in 
order that accommodations may be provided in advance. 








FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norrotk, VA., Aug. 19.—There has been little change 
in the North Carolina pine market since last week. The 
mills continue busy and report orders coming in freely 
with a bright prospect for fall business. The demand is 
not unusual but is steady and at fair prices. The West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and Ohio car trade on 
dressed lumber is reported good at fair prices. Quite a 
lot of North Carolina flooring and ceiling is being for- 
warded to these points. 

Export demand is possibly not as good as it has been 
for the past month owing to large stocks on the other 
side and to buyers looking for lower prices. However, 
with an active demand at home and a hold-up on ship- 
ments it is thought that prices will soon take an upward 
tendency. 

A large shipment of North Carolina pine is being 
made by the Cummer Company from this port to Lon- 
‘don. <A steamer with 35,000 tons loading capacity is 
now taking on a full cargo of this stuff. 

Air dry mills are not in it at present on boards, on 
account of the wet weather. There are lots of framing 
orders going at good prices. This stuff is sold in north- 
ern markets in competition with hemlock and gives en- 
tire satisfaction. 

A number of large inquiries are out for local building 
and railway work and’ retail yards report trade fairly 
good. 

Tonnage for inland and coastwise freights is freely 
offered and rates are favorable. The unfavorable weather 
conditions of the past week have served to lessen New 
York shipments to a noticeable extent. 

At last arrangements for the annual concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo have been perfected and the program an- 
nounced. The local black cats have not allowed the 
grass to grow under their feet in the matter of getting 
up an attractive entertainment for their brothers from 
all sections of the union. The business sessions of the 
body will be held in Elks’ hall, but the time will largely 
be taken up in outings to the numerous seaside resorts 
and moonlight excursions about Hampton Roads. A 
committee of Norfolk ladies will entertain the wives and 
daughters of the lumbermen who accompany parties here 
at the Atlantic and Monticello hotels. The following ad- 
ditional committees have been appointed: 

Press committee—Z. W. Whitehead, E. C. Fosburg, George 
W. Jones, W. W. Robertson, Col. H. C, Hudgins, A. H. Potter 
and James W. Brown, jr. 

Committee on arrangements—Col. H. C. Hudgins, Col. Wil- 


liam Lamb, C. Brooks Johnston, A. H. Potter, Capt. W. W. 
Dey, John F. Lawler and W. T. Anderson, 


THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City; Mo., Aug. 20.—The country demand in 
this territory is light at this time. Heads of line yard 
companies located here say that the farmers are busy in 
their fields and are not buying lumber right now. In the 
wheat belt, with recent good rains, plowing for next 
year’s crop is general. In territory where crops were 
damaged by the drouth of last month farmers are busy 
putting in stuff that will yield before cold weather, so 
that all through the southwest the farming element is 
temporarily out of the market for lumber. Dealers say 
that early in September their trade will show an im- 


provement, and in most localities they anticipate a mod- 
erately active fall trade. There is no general disposition 
to stock up heavily for fall trade and dealers as a rule 
are not supplied heavily with lumber in pile and are or- 
dering only as they need material. However, some deal- 
ers have laid in large stocks, figuring that lumber will 
be hard to get promptly during the hight of the fall sea- 
son, and by laying in a plentiful supply when they can 
get it they will have a big advantage over their less far 
sighted competitors when trade is the heaviest. There is 
apparently a disposition to hold back orders in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices and the dealers may be right in their 
conjectures. The wholesalers will not admit, however, 
that there is going to be any slump to speak of, because’ 
of the fact that the mills are not yet caught up on their 
old orders, and with very light and badly broken stocks 
at the mills and a car shortage that is bound to come 
the general demand will supply all the orders that can 
be shipped between now and the end of the year and 
there will be no occasion to make concessions to get busi- 
ness. At Kansas City there is no apparent worry over 
the price outlook by the wholesalers. 

_ Recent transactions in gum at this place indicate that 
its use is going to be much more general in the near fu- 
ture than it has ever been in the past for building pur- 
poses. The Armour Packing Company has been making 
experiments which have proven to their satisfaction that 
gum can be used for structural purposes to advantage, 
and are buying it freely. The Mercantile Lumber & Sup- 
ply Company, of this place, has just sold a bill of 1,500,- 
000 feet of gum to the Metropolitan Street Railroad 
Company for the latter’s new shops now being erected 
here, and the architect who planned the car shops has 
specified gum, after thoroughly testing it, for a large 
warehouse shortly to be erected at Kansas City. It is 
lighter than oak and is claimed to be very durable, and 
a great future is predicted for gum for building pur- 
poses, 

W. O. Creason and wife are here this week on their 
way to Chicago from Beaumont, Tex. Mr. Creason has 
had charge of the Beaumont office of the Lumbermen’s 
Oil Company and goes to Chicago to take charge of an 
office there which is to be opened next week. This is the 
company, or one of them, in which D. G. Saunders has 
large interests, and a gusher is expected to be brought in 
on this company before the end of August. 

James A. Buchanan, brother of William Buchanan and 
manager of the Stamps mill, passed through here last 
Thursday on his way to Colorado to join his family, who 
have been there for some weeks. Mr. Buchanan expects 
to spend the balance of the month in Colorado, 

R. A. Meyer, a wholesale lumberman of Oklahoma 
City, O. T., was in the city yesterday and today on busi- 
ness. He says that Oklahoma is in fine shape and in ad- 
dition to the best wheat crop ever raised there will this 
year be a large crop of the finest cotton ever raised 
anywhere. He says that the cotton of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory is of better grade than that raised farther 
south and that cotton is becoming a great industry in 
Oklahoma. He looks for a good demand for lumber 
throughout Oklahoma during the fall season. 

Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
left here on Sunday for a stay of several weeks at Lime 
Island, Mich., where W. E. Barns and a number of lum- 
bermen are now rusticating. I. H. Fetty returned from 
a two weeks’ trip to that resort the first of this week. 

W. R. Pickering has been enjoying himself in Colo- 
rado for the past two weeks and after making a tour of 
points of interest in the west, including Salt Lake City 
and Yellowstone Park, will return to Kansas City some 
time during September. Will A. Pickering is at the 
mill at Pickering, La., looking after some improvements 
that are being made. 

J. E. Evans, of Emporia, Kan., one of the directors of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lumber 
Dealers, was in town last week on business. He says 
that while central Kansas was damaged to some extent 
by the drouth the people were more scared than hurt, 
and he looks for a very fair fall lumber trade. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—There are a number of bet- 
tering influences at work upon the market at the present 
time which are beginning to have their effect in adding 
strength to the situation. The chief of these is the re- 
turn of confidence to the wholesalers in building ma- 
terial. For this reason alone conditions today are on a 
much better plane than could be claimed a week ago 
and there is no comparison with three weeks ago when 
there was a panicky feeling which threatened to cause 
a marked decline in prices if it continued. Today this 
is at an end for the reason that business is again on 
a healthy basis and the volume shows a steady improve- 
ment. 

The whole scare was the result of the corn shortage 
in the western country and it develops that that terri- 
tory will probably buy almost as much lumber as during 
normal years, as money is plentiful and lumber is need- 
ed. Heavy inquiries are coming in from Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Oklahoma and those who were weak- 
ening on their prices are taking heart and are again 
holding for higher margins. Even the eastern country 
was somewhat affected by the drouth in the west for the 
reason that some of the wholesalers offered price con- 
cessions east of the river which caused a general decline. 
This has all been overcome, however, and the past week 
has shown an increase in the amount of trading being 
done even in that territory. 

The receipts at this market during the past week ag- 
gregated 28,963,000 feet, from all sources, while the ship- 
ments amounted to 17,136,000 feet. This is about on a 
par with the preceding week and is an excellent showing 
for this season of the year. Reports of the yellow pine 
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people show that the scarcity of cars is causing some 
inconvenience in Arkansas but that the situation is not 
yet very serious. Thus far the hardwood manufacturers 
have registered more strenuous kicks than have the yel- 
low pine operators, their shipments having been much 
delayed. On a recent trip of the writer through some 
portions of the Arkansas hardwood country there were 
numerous manufacturers who complained that they 
could not, under any circumstances, get foreign cars and 
that the roads would not allow their own equipment to 
leave their own lines. As a result of this cars were be- 
ing loaded subject to transfer at terminals at a charge of 
$5 a car. Some of the yellow pine people are being 
treated in this same way but they, for the most part, 
are waiting for foreign cars. There are indications 
that the shortage of railroad equipment, locomotives as 
well as cars, will be fully as serious this year as last 
year, despite the large number of cars built, and the 
manufacturers are forcing their deliveries as much as 
possible to avoid future trouble. 

The eastern yellow pine business, the city demand and 
the trade in the Indian Territory all show gains over 
July and the tone of this is healthy. Probably the great- 
est activity in any branch of the business is in the great 
call for special bill stock for railroad and building pur- 
poses. The mills cutting timber, car material and fac- 
tory flooring are filled to overflowing with orders and 
there is enough business in sight to keep them all busy 
during the rest of the year. It is erroneous to suppose 
that all of this is coming from the large cities, for such 
is not the case, the small towns all over the country 
sending in innumerable orders which range from a few 
cars to over « million feet. The city business is also 
heavy in yard stock and the mills are not accumulating 
as much lumber as during the normal season. Stock 
sheets show that there is less lumber on hand than 
ever before at this season of the year and that the ship- 
ments even during this usually dull month are almost 
equal to the production. 

With the hardwood people there is a gradually increas- 
ing business but things are not yet up to normal. There 
are indications, however, that a change is now on for 
there is not a dealer in St. Louis who is not enjoying 
a heavier trade than during July and the heavy inquiries 
coming in are a sign of better times to follow. That 
there is more confidence prevailing among the whole- 
salers is evidenced by the fact that their purchases have 
been much heavier than during July. Several have 
buyers in the southern country looking for certain va- 
rieties of stock and they all admit that their stocks are 
short on such items as plain red oak and poplar squares. 
Some are rather anxious to buy quartered white oak of 
high grade but the other two items are the ones most 
anxiously sought. The situation really shows improve- 
ment and further change in the right direction is in 
sight. 

A. A. Newby, manager of the Freeman Lumber Com- 
pany, Millville, Ark., was a recent visitor to the local 
office of his company. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, is taking a vacation trip with his 
family to Buffalo and other eastern points. 

H. J. Page, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is in the city today. 

W. D. Wadley, Allentown, La., is visiting the local 
offices of the Allen-Wadley Lumber Company this week. 
It is announced that George A. Sauer, recently of the 
Sabine Valley Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Tex., is 
now connected with this company. 

W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, is making an eastern pleasure trip. 

Gus Muntz, of the Imperial Lumber Company, Tex- 
arkana, Tex., was in the city this week. He states that 
the mills of his company at Redwater, Tex., are filled up 
with orders and that business is plentiful. 

©. J. Harris, of the Harris Lumber Company, has re- 
cently returned from a visit to his retail yard at Pilot 
Grove, Mo. He states that business in that locality is 
not yet up to the pace of the early summer but that 
there has been improvement during the past week or 
so. His wholesale yellow pine business is showing ex- 
cellent results and August promises to be his best month 
this year. 

M. M. Riner, secretary of the Cotton Belt Lumber 
Company, of Bearden, Ark., is in the city this week. - 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company, 
states that his company is just finishing shipment on a 
bill for 1,200,000 feet of yellow pine which is going into 
a new smelter at Flat River, Mo. He says there is an 
abundance of business in timber and special lines and 
his company is rushing things. Because of this big 
bright spot in the situation he is a thorough optimist. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip through the Missouri 
yellow pine country. While in that section he con- 
tracted for the cut of the Lacey Lumber Company, of 
Lacey, Miss., and also for that of the Columbia Lumber 
Company, of Columbia, Miss. 


ONE LONG ON HONOR. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
They permit others to attend to the details and die 
for them. 

It would prove abortive to attempt to switch Brother 
Owens off the straight and narrow path. He has an 
eye to the dollar, yet at the same time he has as keen 
an eye to the methods which win the dollar. Before 
the governor of Texas had vetoed the Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons fight a proposition to buy 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
of Mr. Owens with which to build the arena was turned 
down by him. He is a money maker, but it must come 
into his hands clean money, 





CURIOUS COMPLICATION OF COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 





Topheavy Banking Facilities Drag Down the Chequasset Lumber Company and Some of Its 
Children— Legal Guardians Appointed for the Waifs—Charles E. Corkran, Still 
Optimistic, Explains This as Part of His Plans for Reorganization 
—Further Interesting Developments Anticipated. 
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The arrest of S. D. Albright, former president and 
treasurer of the American Hardwood Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, last week, charged with embezzlement, 
and the subsequent placing of the affairs of that com- 
pany in the hands of a receiver, has developed a very 
complicated situation and some highly sensational fea- 
tures are promised. 

On August 17, Benjamin W. Cross, at Baltimore, Md., 
filed a bill for the appointment of a receiver of the 
Manor Lumber Company, of that city, in which it 
was alleged that Charles E, Corkran had organized 
and incorporated Jumber companies throughout the east, 
south and middle west for the purpose of increasing 
the credit of bona fide lumber companies in which he 
held large interests by “kiting” negotiable paper through- 
out the country. It is stated that Corkran had organ- 
ized and was interested in twenty-one of these smaller 
concerns and had kept his connection with them un- 
known as far as the public and banks were concerned, 
leading them to believe that they were independent 
companies. Among the list in which it is said he is 
interested are the Chequasset Lumber Company, with 
offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Balti- 
more and North 'Toniwanda; the Chesapeake Lumber 
Company, Baltimore; the Muskoka Lumber Company, 
North Tonawanda and Chicago; and the American 
Hardwood Company, of Cincinnati, Nashville and sev- 
eral other points. Among the minor concerns are 
mentioned the Storck Lumber Compiny, Baltimore; the 
Parkton (Md.) Lumber Company; the Suburban Coal 
& Lumber Company, Garrison, Md., the Manor Lumber 
Company, Corbett, Md., the Baltimore Lumber Company 
and the West Fort Storage Company, Baltimore; the 
Towson (Md.) Coal & Lumber Company; the Daniels 
& Collin Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; the Huron Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; the Pocahontas Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., 
and the Sylvania Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and New York city, the manager of which latter 
company, however, declires that neither Corkran nor 
the Chequasset Lumber Company has a dollar’s inter- 
est in that concern, 

Legal Proceedings at Baltimore. 

The LuMBERMAN has been in receipt of a number of 
letters from its regular correspondents located at the 
points where the companies in question have been doing 
business, The Baltimore correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 20.—The disquieting rumors con- 
cerning the Chequassett Lumber Company of New York and 
allied corporations controlled by Charles HK. Corkran, for- 
merly of Baltimore, took definite shape last Saturday, when 
Benjamin W. Cross, through his attorneys, filed a bill in the 
Baltimore County Circuit Court at Towson, asking for the 
appointment of receivers for the Manor Lumber Company. 
As a result of this proceeding Osborne I. Yellett was named 
to take charge of the defendant company’s assets. Mr. Cross, 
in his bill, makes some startling allegations concerning the 
business methods of the Manor Lumber Company, and of Mr. 
Corkran in particular. He maintains that the company is 
merely one of a number of such concerns organized by Mr. 
Corkran for the purpose of getting banks to discount notes 
greatly in excess of the value of the assets. Thus, while the 
Manor Lumber Company is a small affair, with a limited cap- 
ital, the total of its notes outstanding is said to be not less 
than $45,899.43, and the Parkton Lumber Company, another 
affiliated corporation, located at Parkton, Baltimore county, 
with assets of not more than $3,000, has obtained discounts 
in various financial institutions of $55,806.92. 

The allegations contained in the bill of complaint in fact 
constitute an amazing chapter in the history of peculiar 
financiering. They set forth in effect that the Manor Lumber 
Company is one of a number of similar concerns formed 
throughout the country to induce banks to discount notes, 
the amounts involved in the various transactions aggregat- 
ing, it is said, not less than $1,000,000. Mr. Cross says that 
he was one of the incorporators of the Manor Lumber Com- 
pany, believing it to be organized for a legitimate purpose. 
Since the incorporation of the company, he contends, it has 
come to his knowledge that the real object of the concern 
was to aid the schemes of the said Corkran. 

The plaintiff averred that prior to the incorporation of the 
Manor Lumber Company Mr. Corkran had become a large 
stockholder in several other lumber companies, the largest of 
them being the Chequassett Lumber Company, of New York, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Norfolk and Chicago, and that although 
Mr. Corkran was the principal stockholder and practical 
manager of the companies, he kept his connection with them 
a secret from the public and financial circles. One of the 
most startling allegations in the bill is as follows: 

“That, having little or no capital himself with 
which to conduct the business of the said company, 
and finding that it was becoming more and more 
difficult to discount the negotiable paper of his said 
companies, he (Corkran) conceived the scheme of 
organizing a large number of apparently indepen- 
dent companies, all of which are ostensibly engaged 
in the lumber business to greater or less extent, but 
all of which were organized for the sole purpose of 
enabling him, the said Corkran, through said com- 
panies to furnish security for the discounting of 
paper in the banking houses throughout the coun- 
try; that in pursuance of said scheme he caused to 
be organized the Parkton Lumber Company, of Bal- 
timore county; the Pocahontas Lumber Company, of 
Norfolk, Va.; Daniels & Collin, of Pittsburg; the 
Suburban Lumber Company, of Baltimore county ; 

the ayivenis Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

the uskoka Lumber Company, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and a number of others, being in all 
eighteen new companies, all forming a syndicate 
which has come to be known by those interested 
therein as the Chequassett syndicate.” 

Yesterday both the Chesapeake Lumber Company and the 
Storck Lumber Company, oF Baltimore, two more of Cork- 
ran’s creations, went into the hands of receivers, Mr. Cork- 
ran himself renee the applications and the companies con- 
senting. Edward M. Brown bonded in the sum of $60,000 
as receiver of the Chesapeake company and Augustine DeR 
Sappington in the amount of $50,000 as receiver of the 


, 


Storck company. It was admitted in the answer that both 





companies are insolvent, but no statement of liabilities wag 
given. The bills were filed in Circuit Court No. 2. 

The Chesapeake Lumber Company which is located at the 
corner of Canton avenue and President street, was incorpo- 
rated September 1, 1896, with a capital stock of $30,000. In 
his bill of complaint Mr, Corkran alleges that the company 
——— insolvent through the mismanagement of a former 
officer. 

The Storck Lumber Company, which is located at 1064 
North Front street, was incorporated January 4, 1899, with 
a capital stock of $15,000. 

Lewis L. Clogg, treasurer of the Chesapeake company, and 
John D. Roe, president and treasurer of the Storck Lumber 
Company, signed the respective answers. Mr. Corkran stated 
in his bills of complaint that he owns all the capital stock 
of both companies. He also secured the appointment of 
receivers for the Parkton Lumber Company, in Baltimore 
county. He filed a bill at Towson alleging that the company 
is unable to pay its debts as they mature in the ordinary 
course of business and is insolvent. W. Gill Smith and 
Krank I, Duncan were yy eer receivers and gave $20,000 
bond. Banks seem to be the institutions principally involved, 
As far as can be learned none of the lumber firms or com- 
panies are seriously affected. 





The following is said to be a list of the banks and the 
amounts of the various notes which the Manor Lumber 
Company had discounted : 

Cincinnati — First National, $1,053.42; Third National, 
$810.68; Second National, $810.68; Fifth National, 
$1,092.61; Merchants’, $893.70; Merchants’, $997.07; 
iqltente. $826.32 ; Rickals, $898.62. 

orfolk—Commerce, $969.41; Citizens’, $1,021.74; Citi- 
zens’, $840.92, 

New York—Ninth, $1,009.83 ; Merchants’ Exchange, $767.- 
38; Republic, $488.07; Republic, $575; Republic, $380; Ger- 
man-American, $614.06; Broadway, $1,006.16; Broadway, 
$918.42; Mercantile, $981.16; Mercantile, $816.48; Hide & 
Leather, $876.41; Hide and Leather, $816.40; Irving Na- 
tional, $821.15; Atlas, $861.70; Commercial, $716.21; Fed- 
eral Trust, $802.46; ——— $720.56; Suffolk, $608.23; 
seo ie $836,68; Washington $916.54; Washington, 

Pittsburg—Philadelphia Commercial, $838.71; Camden Na- 
tional, $820.09; Farmers’ Deposit, $856.53; Farmers’ De- 

osit, $987.88; People’s, $976.83; Second, $918.78; South 
ide, $520.16; South Side, $543.32. 

Chicago—West Side, $861.72; Hibernian, $861.79: Hiber- 
nian, $804.10 ; Commercial, $810.06 ; Fort Dearborn, $810.68; 
Fort Dearborn, $790.42; First National, $816.48; First Na- 
tional, $810.19; First National, Jamestown, N. Y., $832.78; 
reson $807.09; Pocahontas, $476.54; Pocahontas, 


Total, $45,899.43. 

It is stated that the Parkton Lumber Company’s as- 
sets will not be more than $3,000, and the amount of its 
notes and the banks discounting them are as follows: 

New York—Mercantile, $1,327.67; Ninth National, $1,407.- 
67; Mercantile, $612.72; Ninth National, $831.19; Broad- 
way, lB German-American, $368.61 ; German-American, 
$237.95; Merchants’ Exchange, $1,219.97; Merchants’ Ex- 
change, $864.71: Republic, $777.38 ; Republic, $375; Repub- 
lic, $400 ; Republic, $200. 

Boston—Federal Trust, $750.24; Republic, $897.32: Re- 
se $634.22; Republic, $740.85; Suffolk, $401.85; Wash- 
nqron. $817.33 ; Atlas, $808.17; Commonwealth, $77.85. 

*ittsburg—South Side, $927.10; Second National, $1,172.- 
62; Second National, $928.68; Farmers’ Deposit, $557.01; 
Farmers’ Deposit, $922.67; Farmers’ Deposit, $1,183.91. 

Norfolk—Citizens’ National Bank, $1,084.40 ; Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, $1,287.93; Citizens’ National Bank, $583.88; 
Commerce, $591.68 ; Commerce, $1,127.67. 

Pittsburg—Melon, $987.71; Melon, $858.83. 

Philadelphia—Corn Exchange, $947.69; Tenth Vhiladel- 
phia, $1,311.62. 

New York—Hide and Leather, $1,109.67 ; Hide and Leath- 
er, $1,018.44; Irving (N. Y.), $1,806.97; Irving (N. Y.), 
$1,012.67. 

Chicago — Chicago National, $1,301.71; Foreman Bros. 
$1,302.85 ; Hibernian, $1,209.87; Hibernian, $1,306.18; Fort 
Dearborn, $1106.18; Fort Dearborn, $1,299.18; First Na- 
tional, $1,203.88; First National, $993.81; First National, 
$1,310.68 ; Fredonia, $1,210.18. ; 

Jamestown—Virst National, $1,213.16; First National, 
$1,012.16. 

Total, $55,806.92, 

; The Tonawanda Receivership. ‘ 

On August 20 William L. Marcy, of the law firm of 
Moot, Sprague, Brownell & Marcy, made application for 
the appointment of a receiver for the Chequasset Lum- 
ber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., on behalf of 
William H. Janes, an attorney at 10 Wall street, New 
York. The petition set forth that Charles E. Corkran 
and Charles W. Manning constituted a majority of the 
board of directors of the company, which had its main 
office and yards at North Tonawanda. The petition 
alleges the defalcation and mismanagement in the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Company to have embarrassed the Che- 
quasset Lumber Company and further states: 

That the obligations of this company are maturing at the 
rate of $20,000 weekly and that the said corporation, the 
Chequassett Lumber Company, has already failed to meet its 
obligations at maturity to the extent of more than $20,000. 

It also stated that Charles E. Corkran was the presi- 
dent and a director in the company and had had entire 
supervision of its affairs since its organization and was 
familiar with the contracts which the company had and 
that Corkran and Manning request the court for the ap- 
pointment of Corkran as temporary receiver. ‘This petl- 
tion was, however, denied, and E. F. Perry, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was appointed, with bond at $100,000. Resist 

In the recapitulation of the assets and liabilities of 
the company which accompanied the petition it shows 
that there is due creditors for merchandise sold and de- 
livered the sum of $40,793.13 and sundry notes given for 
merchandise sold to the amount of $9,197.12. The ap- 
parent “kiting” of negotiable paper is shown by the fol- 
lowing item in the liabilities: 

Contingent labilities upon notes of third parties and other 
companies, discounted by this corporation, $398,456.87. 

The total liabilities of the company are placed at 
$448,447.12. 
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The assets are stated to be: Outstanding accounts re- 
ceivable for merchandise sold, $57,526.46; claims for 
moneys advanced and for liabilities assumed, $318,- 
577.67; making the total assets, $376,104.13. 


The Muskoka Lumber Company. 


Application was also made for the appointment of a 
receiver of the Muskoka Lumber Cmopany, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘The petition for dissolution was 
made on behalf of J. S. Sanborn, Herbert R. Pennock 
and Timanus J. Wilson, all directors in the company. 
No reference was made to Corkran, : 

The petition set forth that the company was incorpo- 
rated in October, 1896, with headquarters at North 
Tonawanda, for dealing in rough and dressed lumber, 
Jath and shingles, with a capital stock of $30,000, 
which was afterward increased to $100,000. 

The assets of the Muskoka company were given as 
follows: 


Stock, $65,136.78 ; book accounts, $30,990: cash in banks, 
$6,248.11; bills receivable, $3,857.52; office fixtures, $1,000 ; 
and uncollected accounts under three schedules, $110,277 Si, 
$3,338.18 and $62,065.61. Total assets, $282,915.75. 

The liabilities are said to be as follows: 

Accounts to creditors, $9,911.47; demand notes, $14,- 
124.18: unsecured notes, $11,604; accommodation notes, 
$108,659.66; overdrafts, $20.106; accounts to creditors, 
$220,649.82 ; total liabilities, $385.055.13. 


Milford W. Childs was appointed as receiver and 
Attorney Herbert B. Butterfield as referee. The State 
Bank of Tonawanda. and the Manufacturers & Traders 
Bank of Buffalo were designated as depositories. 

Receiver Childs was directed to give a bond in the 
sum of $75,000. 


The Cincinnati Situation. 
The correspondent of the LuMBERMAN at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, wrote as follows, including in his letter inter- 
views with some of the leading parties in the matter: 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Aug. 20.—The principal subject for con- 
versation for several days past among lumbermen has been 
the affairs of the American Hardwood Lumber Company, in- 
volving the arrest of its former president, 8S. D. Albright, and 
his incarceration in the county jail here on the charge of 
embezzling $5,000. To this subject was added on Sunday 
the even more sensational one of the filing of a petition in 
Baltimore by Benjamin W. Cross, son-in-law of Albright, in 
which a receiver is asked for the Manor Lumber Company, of 
Maryland, and startling charges made against Charles FE. 
Corkran, owner of the American Hardwood Company, the 
Manor company and various other concerns. These charges 
briefly are that Corkran formed some twenty other alleged 
lumber companies and through a systematic “kiting’’ of notes 
and other paper in many banks throughout the country 
secured $1,000,000 at least at various times, for which 
$1,000,000 the banks have nothing approaching adequate 
security. 

Mr. Cross, who filed the suit, was called upon Sunday night 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent. ‘Yes, I filed 
that suit,” said he, “and for the very best of reasons. These 
reasons were that I wanted to save myself not only from all 
responsibility when the true conditions and methods of the 
Manor company became known, but I wanted to free myself 
from all possibility of being criticised or held in suspicion by 
the business men with whom I am in daily contact. You 
see, 1 am in business myself as Cross & Company, dealers in 
hardwood, with my office right here in my flat. I have there- 
fore the credit and standing of my firm to protect. I was 
the vice president and a director of the Manor company until 
about a month ago, when I tendered my resignation, which, 
however, was never formally accepted so far as I know. I 
never had a dollar invested in the concern. I believe that the 
sum of money mentioned as the total of the paper negotiated 
at the banks by the Manor company is not overestimated at 
$1,000,000. A receivership was the only remedy I saw that 
applied at all to the case of the Manor company. 

“Yes, Mr. Albright, the man charged by Cockran with em- 
bezzling $5,000 from the American Hardwood Company here, 
and who is now in jail awaiting trial on that charge, is my 
father-in-law. I was secretary of the Hardwood company 
when Mr. Albright was president, and when he was deposed I 
resigned. At the time I resigned I was tendered by the com- 
pany the position of treasurer of the company, which posi- 
tion Mr. Albright had also filled. 

“There certainly is no spite work, no attempt at getting 
even with Corkran for the arrest of my father-in-law, in the 
suit for a receiver which I have filed in Baltimore. I want 
to say right here, also, as that matter has been twisted by 
the other side for effect, that that suit of course had to be 
filed in Baltimore and no other place, according to procedure 
in such cases. As to Mr. Albright’s case, I have been re- 
quested to say nothing by his attorney. I will say, however, 
that very much has been charged against him that is abso- 
lutely false, and I believe his acquittal will certainly result 
at the coming trial.” 

It may be stated as a fact that prominent citizens of 
Nashville nave agreed to give an indemnifying bond to any 
one who will become security on Albright’s bond in court 
and thus allow his release from jail. However, no regular 
bond association will act in the matter, because of a rule 
among such associations not to become security on the bond 
of a person charged with a criminal offense. As Albright 
and his family are almost strangers here the difficulty of ob- 
taining his release from jail is apparent. Sidney Stricker, 
of Stricker & Johnston, the legal firm acting for the Ameri- 
ean Hardwood Company (which concern it is claimed has 
removed its office from this city to Nashville the past week), 
said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent : 

“The shortage of Albright’s, which I will admit is much 
greater than that charged, together with stories he has cir- 
culated attacking the credit of the Hardwood company, have 
temporarily embarrassed the affairs of that company. The 
total assets of the company I would put at $20,000 and the 
liabilities probably at as much. There is absolutely no 
ground for the circulated report that Charles E. Corkran is 
Risaing. He is at his office in Broad street, New York city, 
daily, 

“Benjamin W. Cross, who filed the suit for a receiver for 
the Manor company in Baltimore, is son-in-law to Albright 
and was secretary under his administration of the Hardwood 
company’s affairs, while his wife was a bookkeeper in the 
Cincinnati office and her sister was bookkeeper in the Nash- 
Ville office.” 

rrrorroerrere—"r"r 
; Pittsburg Developments. 

The correspondent of. the LuMBERMAN at Pittsburg, 
Pa., which is the headquarters of the Daniels & Collin 
Company, wrote as follows: 

Pirrspura, Pa., Aug. 21—A representative of the 
Chequasset Lumber Company, Park building, was seen 
olay in regard to the troubles of the Manor Lumber 
Company and affiliated concerns and said: 

The present mixup will have no effect Lge the Chequas- 
set Lumber se way workings, which will continue. The 
situation is one In which any large concern in the country 
May find itself and there is nothing alarming about it. ‘The 
entire affair can be traced to Cross in his attempts to even 
"p with Mr. Cockran, the president of the Chequasset com- 


pany. who also holds the controlling interest in the American 
ardwood Company. Of this last named firm, the family of 
S. D. Albright, president and treasurer, were in control, 
inasmuch as his son-in-law, B. W. Cross, was the confidential 
secretary and Mrs. Cross, the daughter of Albright, was the 
bookkeeper in the Cincinnati office. The three worked to- 
gether and were in complete charge of the abipping yards. 
Mr. Cockran issued a warrant for the arrest of Albright on 
the charge of embezzling $5,000, which amount, correctly 
reported in the LUMBERMAN of August 10, is the exact sum 
named in the warrant, although expected to be much above 
that when experts finish their oe Albright is still in 
jail in Cincinnati. The Chequasset Lumber Company has 
been in first class condition since its inception twelve years 
ago and is able to weather blows of this nature. Trade is 
paved for the season and the strike and fall business will be 
risk. 

G. W. Daniels, Pittsburg manager of the Chequasset 
Lumber Company, is summering on the coast of Maine. 

In the United States cireuit court on Saturday last 
Judge Acheson appointed John A. McGhee, receiver of 
the Daniels and Collin company. A bill in equity has been 
filed a short time previous to the appointment by 
T. Mellon & Sons’ bank. The claim was made that the 
company is insolvent, unable to meet its liabilities 
upon maturity, and that during the list few days its 
paper to the amount of over $13,000 has gone to pro- 
test. Mellon & Sons’ bank holds paper of the Daniels 
& Collin Company amounting to $42,025. The com- 
pany denies insolvency, but admits its inability to pay 
its debts. The assets are reported at $115,000 and lia- 
bilities at $100,000. The bond of the receiver is $25,000. 
The unfortunate predicament of the Daniels & Collin 
Company caused widespread regret throughout the trade 
in this city, all of which expressed the hope that the 
firm will be able to meet its difficulties, W. W. Collin 
gave the following statement to the LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative today: 


To Our Creditors: We regret being compelled to inform 
you that some companies with whom we have had close busi- 
ness relations have become financially embarrassed and their 
condition has so seriously affected us that we have considered 
it best for the interests of our creditors to place our com- 
yany in the hands of a receiver, which has been done by the 
United States Circuit Court of yy | A plan has been 
devised by which it is hoped that all creditors will be paid in 
full if they will co-operate with us. No one regrets this con- 
dition so much as ourselves and we can only say that it was 
brought about by circumstances beyond our control. 

(Signed) DANIELS & COLLIN COMPANY, 
W. W. CoLLIn, Secretary. 





Personal to Mr. Corkran. 

Charles FE. Corkran, the storm center of the disturb- 
ance, is about forty years of age, and a son of Francis 
Corkran, of Baltimore, who was also a lumberman. He 
has been in the lumber business for about ten years, 
formerly with headquarters in Boston, where the Che- 
quasset Lumber Company was formerly located. Two 
or three years ago it opened a New York office, under 
the charge of C. W. Manning, and was incorporated No- 
vember 22, 1900, by C. KE. Corkran, C. W. Manning, 
Kirk W. Hobart, Newton, Mass.; Charles R. Demarest, 
Nyack, N. Y. Corkran, however, held 2,599 of the 
3,000 shares of $100 each. The Chequasset Lumber Com- 
pany was known to be interested in the American Hard- 
wood Company, and one or two others of the list, but its 
identity with all the other companies was a secret even 
among those in the lumber trade who were in business 
contact with these various companies. 


Mr. Corkran’s Statement. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received the follow- 
ing letter appearing to be in Mr, Corkran’s own hand- 
writing, and bearing the signature which is just now be- 
ing regarded with such solicitude in the collection de- 
partment of a widely distributed circle of banks: 

THe CHELSEA, New Yor« Ciry, Ave. 19.—AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago: Gentlemen—yYou have no doubt seen the 
sensational stories in the newspapers about me. 

I hardly think it necessary to write you and ask that 
you do not — the stories, for I know you will not do so 
without at least learning my side. 

B. W. Cross, who asked for a réceiver for the Manor Lum- 
ber Company, did so for spite and to get even with me for 
having his father-in-law, 8. D. Albright, arrested for em- 
bezzlement. Cross did not own a dollar's worth of stock in 
the company, nor did the company owe him the $90 
which he claims for services rendered. The embezzlement 
from the American Hardwood Company was so _ large 
(amounting to over $50,000) that it has caused our embar- 
rassment, but we are arranging for a reorganization and will 
pay dgllar for dollar. 

I am going to consolidgte all my interests into one large 
company, and to bring about this result and prevent attach- 
ments I have placed all my companies in the hands of re- 
ceivers. I expect to have a speedy consummation of m 
plans, and will be better fixed than ever before to do busi. 
ness. [ have no objection to your mentioning the fact that I 
have placed these concerns in the hands of receivers, giving 
the reasons therefor. I expect to have the Chequasset in 
receiver's hands by Wednesday. ‘Truly, etc., 


C. BE, CorKRAn, 

Mr. Corkran may be assured that the AMerIcaN LuM- 
BERMAN and the general public will be interested in hav- 
ing his side of the many matters involved fully and 
frankly stated. It is the province of a newspaper to 
get at the facts and the facts in these transactions still 
remain largely undeveloped. Further revelations are 
anxiously awaited. 


Chicago Interest in the Transaction. 


The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of this city, has 
brought suit in attachment for $4,076.01 in the superior 
court of this county against the Chequasset Lumber 
Company. The American Lumber Company also has an 
unsettled account for approximately the same sum, and 
the extent of the lumber creditors of the Chequasset 
Lumber Company and the other concerns has not yet 
come to light. These companies however maintained a 
good standing in lumber circles and it is likely that the 
banks will be the chief creditors. ; 

The Muskoka Lumber Company has for about a year 
maintained a Chicago office, which is of course affected 
by the receivership in North Tonawanda, and the sched- 
ule of assets and liabilities there included also the trans- 
actions of this office. 

The above constitutes all that has come to light up to 


the time the LuMBERMAN went to press. A business em- 
barrassment in which so many widely separated concerns 
are interested involves an amount of detail which only 
time will fully elucidate, and doubtless for weeks and 
perhaps months the story of the Corkran troubles will 
be one of the features of lumber trade gossip. 
PAPAL LI 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY CATALOG. 

The Fischer Machine Works, 345-7 South Canal street, 
Chicago, have issued what they are pleased to term 
their “Twentieth Century Catalog,” and an inspection 
of its contents discloses that it is “right up to the 
minute.” A number of the machines illustrated and 
described are for specialty purposes, such as dovetailing 
machines, box trimming machines, printing presses for 
box factories, box jointers ete. Others, however, have 
more general applications, as is suggested by an en- 
closed leaf giving names of nearly eighty users of Fischer 
band resaws; the list beginning with the Paepeke-Leieht 
Lumber Company of this city, which has ten band resaws 
in use, and ending with the Algoa Bay Company of 
South Africa, and including a large numbey of lumber 
manufacturing establishments in northern pine, yellow 
pine, Pacific coast woods, hardwoods and in fact almost 
every wood that is ever used for lumber purposes. 

The four numbers of Fischer band resaws range from 
the light machine which can be used upon upper floors of 
a factory (without cutting the floor for the band wheel) 
to the heavy No. 4 with its 30-foot 7-inch saw, weighing 
4,500 pounds. Automatically splitting lumber of vary- 
ing thicknesses in the center, the feed rolls are also 
adjustable to take off the side of a board or timber a 
cut of any desired thickness, or to saw siding or other 
material on a bevel; and variable feed, perfect balancing 
of band wheels ete. are all carefully studied to fit the 
machine most perfectly to the widest possible range of 
first class work, 

The slab resaws are a special feature of the Fischer 
line, adapted to saw slabs, wedge shaped planks ete. into 
box material, staves, heading or other short length cuts. 
The No. 8 Little Giant is a new production in this line, 
being particularly designed for working up mill waste, 
something which can be profitably done with the pres- 
ent good demand for short length lumber. The No. 7 
patent resaw machine is a larger and more elaborate 
machine for the same purpose, and also for resawing 
timber and slabs. The spur rolls upon both these ma- 
chines are specially devised to work against the rough 
side of a slab and accommodate knots and other irregu- 
larities beyond the capabilities of other machines. 

The automatic feed cut-off saws, swing saws ete. made 
by this company are all most satisfactory productions, 
‘as indeed is true of all the other machines listed in this 
catalog, which may be had for the asking. 

BBBLD LLL IIIS 


A ONE-FOURTH INCREASE IN SALES. 

ELIZABETH City, N. C., Aug. 15.—We are finding 
business very satisfactory up to the present time. Have 
had a good, strong demand for all the lumber we can 
make and are realizing satisfactory prices. We see no 
reason why fall business should not be good in almost 
all lines, provided we do not have a continuance of 
the labor troubles in the north which are tending to 
disturb business at the present time. We are market- 
ing at this time 25 percent more lumber than we were 
one year ago and the demand seems to be general for 
everything on the list; in other words, we do not 
seem to have any particular item hanging at this time. 

Biapes LuMBeR CoMPANy, 
By L. S. Braves. 
PPO 

The Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, of Lima, 
Ohio, reports its shops exceedingly busy with orders 
sufficient to keep the plant running with full force 
for the next six months. The company is now 
laying out plans for an addition to its shops that will 
have a capacity for turning out one complete locomo- 
tive a day and expects the work on this extension to 
be completed inside of the next ten months. Among 
recent orders that the company has _ received is 
one from the El Paso & Northeastern Railway Company, 
of Alamogordo, N. M., for a 100-ton locomotive and an 
order from the Canadian Pacific railway for a 91-ton 
engine to be delivered at Rockland, B, C. This is the 
second order of this kind received from the same party 
within the last few months, Another order is for a 
65-ton engine from the Oregon Short Line for Salt Lake 
City delivery, besides a number of other orders for 
engines to be delivered in various parts of the United 
States, Its foreign trade is also growing, as among 
recent orders from abroad are two engines for Tasmania, 
two for Ecuador, 8, A., and two for Mexico, 

AAA 


The American Wood Working Machine ass mS with 
central offices at 136 Liberty street, New York, and 
salesrooms at various points throughout the country, 
has lately been undergoing reorganization in accord- 
ance with which several of its plants are to be offered 
for sale on or about September 4. It is understood that 
the reorganization! committee will purchase the plants 
and that business will be continued without interrup- 
tion. The company is having an immense demand for 
its products, being still several months behind its or- 
ders, This includes orders for machinery in all sec- 
tions of the United States as well as abroad, 
—e—eeeeee 

The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, of Lufkin, Tex., 
one of the companies which sell their product through 
the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St, Louis, Mo., 
expects to ship during August 6,250,000 feet of lumber, 
being the entire production of the one mill for a month. 
The mill is run day and night and. is one of the most 
successfy] manufacturing plants in the southwest. 
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William Clancy, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, this city, is with his family spending a few weeks 
at Waupaca, Wis. 

Francis Beidler, the big wholesale and retail lumber- 
man at Loomis and Twenty-second streets, this city, was 
made the proud parent of a charming baby girl, which 
arrived at his residence early this month. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beidler have named the newcomer Elizabeth, this being 
the given name of Mrs. Beidler. 


James M. Schultz, of the wholesale lumber firm of 
Schultz Bros., 1450 Old Colony building, this city, has 
been summering with his family at Channel Lake, III., 
for two weeks past and will return to the city next 


week. The firm is having a big trade in all its de- 
partments. 
H. V. Croll, who has been manager of the Spokane 


(Wash.) branch office of the Edward P. Allis Com: 
pany, has been appointed manager of the branch office 
to be established at 414 Dooly block, Salt Lake City, 
for the Allis-Chalmers Company, with the territory 
of Utah, Nevada, Montana and southern Idaho under 
the direction of this office. 

J. W. Goodwin, a prominent saw mill man of Indiana, 
has just returned home to Pleasant Lake, that state, 
from a swing around the far western circle, including 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, New 
Whatcom, Spokane, Yellowstone Park, and other places 
of interest. The object of the trip was a rest from the 
cares of his large business interests and the pursuit of 
improvement in his health. 


Miss Tracie Censky, secretary and treasurer of the 
T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Manufacturing Company, An- 
tigo, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago this week on her re- 
turn from a short vacation spent in Michigan. Miss 
Censky is one of the few women who have made a suc- 
cess of the lumber business. She has had for several 
years past general charge of the office and selling of 
the stock of her company and is a thorough business 
woman, 

Vernor S. Woolley, vice president of the Provident 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., has established 
the Chicago office of the concern at 304 Home Insur- 
ance building, corner of Adams and La Salle streets, 
this city. Mr. Woolley will have charge of the western 
department of the company’s business and will also 
look after the buying of stock, with which his long 
experience in the jobbing market has rendered him a 
master of the art. Mr. Woolley reports that the busi- 
ness of the new concern is starting off in royal good 
fashion. 

George Law, secretary and treasurer of Lock, Moore & 
Co., Limited, the well known yellow pine manufacturers 
at Westlake, La., arrived in New York a few days ago 
via the steamer Oceanic, after a two months’ outing in 
Europe. Mr. Law is one of the busiest lumbermen in 
the southwest when at home and while abroad put in his 
time making pilgrimages around old England, and is 
very much refreshed by his vacation. Mr. Law spent 
this week in St. Louis and will reach home early next 
week, 

Edward Forhan, for many years traveling represent- 
ative for the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of 
Wausau, Wis., has transferred his allegiance to another 
of the big concerns with which Mr. Mortenson is iden- 
tified, namely, the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany, of Iron River, Wis. Mr, Forhan will represent 
this latter concern in the same territory he has hereto- 
fore covered for the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, 
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comprising central and northern Illinois. He will con- 
tinue as before to make his headquarters at Danville, 
where he resides. When in Chicago on Wednesday of 
this week Mr. Forhan was on his way home from an 
extended visit at the mill of the company at Iron River 
in order to familiarize himself with the stock, which 
he says is complete. He will start out on the road at 
once, 

R. H. (Dick) Vidmer, the enterprising timberman of 
Mobile, Ala., visited the LUMBERMAN this week after a 
short trip to St. Paul and Minneapolis. He was some- 
what hastened on his return trip by reports of a tidal 
wave at Mobile, but having exercised considerable pru- 
dence in placing his timber in the water up-stream he 
hoped that it had not been disturbed by the overflow. 
Mr. Vidmer is very much interested in the Annual meet- 
ing of Hoo-Hoo and will go to Norfolk for a week, after 
which he will visit the White mountains in New Hamp- 
shire, where he has a brother located at one of the gov- 
ernment posts, and who is an officer in the United States 
army. 

Arthur Rushforth, of Bradford, England, who is oper- 
ating extensively in mahogany and to’ whom reference 
was made in these columns a few weeks ago, was in Chi- 
cago during the week and visited the LUMBERMAN. He 
reports an increasing trade with the United States for 
high class figured mahogany, such as is selected from 
the large receipts of that wood from various sections of 
the world which come to Liverpool. Mr. Rushforth is a 
very clever gentleman, is quite skilled in his business and 
has made many substantial friends both last year and 
this by reason of his mingling with the buyers of ma- 
hogany on this side of the Atlantic. 


The LUMBERMAN was favored with a call on Wednes- 
day from O. R. Menefee, of Fort Worth, Tex., and J. G. 
Mark, of Chicago. They are both interested in the Auto 
Safety Seating Company and are shortly going to New 
York, where within a weck or two the Savoy theater will 
be opened with the seats of that company. It will be re- 
membered that some time ago the LUMBERMAN gave an 
account of Mr. Mark’s new departure. That gentleman 
was for many years connected with the U. N. Roberts 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa, but he seems to feel that 
in his new venture he has struck something that will 
make his fortune, Mr. Menefee is secretary of L. B. 
Menefee & Co., operating in both Fort Worth and Hous- 
ton, Tex. He says that while the corn crop is a little 
short in Texas agricultural conditions on the whole are 
excellent and there is every reason to anticipate a very 
heavy trade this fall. In fact the business being done 
already is so large that stocks are being reduced in spite 
of the most active work on the part of the mills, 


Frank N. Snell, the wholesale lumber dealer of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was in Chicago this week talking about the 
prospects of the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfo!k and plan- 
ning a campaign in behalf of Milwaukee as the location 
of the next annual meeting. Mr. Snell is Vicegerent 
Snark for Wisconsin and believes that both in the inter- 
est of the next Annual and of the cause of Hoo-Hoo in 
the Badger state and the northwest generally, it would 
be well to have a meeting there. Milwaukee needs little 
recommendation as a place for a convention, during the 
hot weather at any rate, It has almost an ideal climate; 
it is a beautiful city; it has ample hotel accommodations 
and is easily reached by rail and water. No city that 
can be named has superior facilities of this class; and 
we believe no mistake would be made if Milwaukee were 
chosen, Mr. Snell does not go to Norfolk requesting that 
next year’s Annual be held at Milwaukee with empty 
hands, as he has behind him the influence of responsible 
business interests of Milwaukee inc'uding the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, the Citizens Business 
League and other organizations, It may not be generally 
known, but it is a fact that Milwaukee manufactures 
more saw mill machinery than probably any other ten 
cities in the United States together. 





A PICNIC OF PAPER MAKERS. 

The office employees of the editorial and business de- 
partments of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week util- 
ized their usual Satur- 
day afternoon half holi- 
day for the purpose of a 
picnic at the southern 


end of Jackson Park. 
One of the Lumper- 
MAN’S artist photogra- 


phers was on hand with 
his three-legged  para- 
phernalia and took a 
snapshot at the party 
just after it got aboard 
of the tally-ho coach in 
front of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S office, and 
the result of his efforts 
is produced herewith. 
The office force is not so 
preponderatingly fem- 
inine as the top of the 
coach might suggest, the 
‘gentlemen having gal- 
lantly yielded the best 
seats to the ladies and 
fensconced themselves 
and cigars in the cozy 
‘retreats of the lower 
deck. Watermelons and 
ice cream eked out the 
sandwiches, cake and 
other substantials, there 
were fierce athletic con- 


‘ 
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tests between the two departments, and if noise has any 
connection with rain-making it is surprising that the 
evening shower should have kindly held off as long as it 


Doors and Mill Work. 


August is usually not an active month in sash and 
door circles, but nevertheless this month has proved an 
exception in that the movement has been unusually 
heavy, not only with local jobbers but elsewhere through- 
out the country, and conditions appear to be alike satis- 
factory to the manufacturer and distributer. Orders 
for odd work continue to come in with a volume that 
is agreeable to the trade, while stock orders are main- 
taining their usual proportion in the general demand, 
Estimates for special bills are large, although possibly 
not quite so heavy as they were a month ago, but on 
the whole the demand is good. It is usually about this 
time that a carload trade is looked for and while quite 
a large number of inquiries are constantly arriving 
the jobbers in this market are not pushing this depart- 
ment of their business with any particular vigor, owing 
to the scarcity of a great many sizes of glass, being 
influenced as well to some extent by the scarcity of No. 
1 and No. 2 doors, Outside of these two features the usual 
fall carload trade is showing up in good shape, but 
evidently is not yet to be considered as fairly begun. 

* * * 

The situation from a manufacturing standpoint shows 
no material change, there being little accumulation of 
stock goods and current orders keeping the mills well 
occupied. The production of all the factories is virtually 
at the maximum, and this in ordinary seasons might 
result in some stock accumulation, but not so this year, 
Under the stress of demand the manufacturers are able 
to hold their prices on a profitable basis and from 
present indications it does not look as if they would 
be asked to recede from this position during the coming 
fall and winter. The main trouble with the manufac- 
turers during the past several months has been their 
inability to secure a sufficient supply of factory lumber. 
A few door men who manufacture lumber themselves 
are still able to secure enough shop and better lumber 
for their immediate necessities, but the bulk of the 
trade is compelled to go into the market and compete 
with other buyers of good lumber. This year the 
competition has been increased materially by persistent 
buying on the part of the Diamond Match Company, 
which is actively canvassing the stocks of high grade 
white pine lumber all through the north. The result has 
been a steadily advancing price for shop plank and up- 


pers. 








* * * 


Prices as a rule are being well maintained, but some 
apprehension for the future is expressed on account of 
the two lists that recently have been promulgated, de- 
nominated respectively the high list and the low list. In 
placing these lists before the buying public there natur- 
ally arises some rivalry between the two factions of the 
trade, the manufacturing and the jobbing elements, arid 
it is likely that this will ultimately result in price cut- 
ting in localities where competition is close. It is to 
be hoped, however, that for the good of the trade a con- 
servative policy will dominate both factions and that the 
big business of 1901 will not be sacrificed through merely 
competitive jealousy. 

* * 

Prices on window glass remain decidedly firm and 
while there is considerable importation from France 
and Belgium being made it has not thus far resulted, so 
far as can be learned, in any falling off in prices. Sash 
and door jobbers are piecing out their assortments when- 
ever they can do so to advantage and are waiting for 
something to turn up that will ease the buying situation, 
but what that something is they are not able to exactly 
define. The prospects are that the window glass opera- 
tors will start their next fire about October 1. It-is 
said that there are about 3,000 pots ready for operation, 
but that a, sufficient number of skilled workmen cannot 
be found to equip more than 2,500 of these at the out- 
side and that these 2,500 pots, if operated for six 
months, could produce enough glass, regardless of the 
importations, to supply the country for the ensuing 
twelve months. Under such circumstances the glass 
manufacturers are not anxious to start their fires and 
it may be even the middle of October before the entire 
industry will get down to work. 


* oo * 

There is an increase of the former uneasiness on the 
part of sash and door manufacturers at_Buffalo, N. Y., 
on account of the higher prices of white pine such as 
goes into their work. It is feared that the advance has 
hardly reached the top and something must be done, 80 
the secretary of the Eastern Sash & Door Association 
has cal'ed the members together here this week ( Wednes- 
day) for a conference on the situation. There is no 
doubt that all the attendants will be in favor of a smart 
advance, as a matter of necessity, but whether an agree- 
ment at short notice can be reached is another question. 
There is a good demand and it is felt that the trade will 
pay an advance if the manufacturers come forward 
solidly, but there will be any amount of effort to hold 
the old prices. All factories are running strong, though 
the season may turn out not to be as long as Was 
expected. 
” * * 

There is any amount of inquiry for doors. and mole: 
ings about New York city, and it is becoming vy 
that buyers realize that this is an excellent time to tal : 
advantage of prices. White pine doors are in best ‘ 
for suburban service, but about the city itself the — 
mand is more for cypress doors just now and if these 
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stocks should advance it may be difficult to duplicate 
the present list figures in the fall. 
* * * 

The sash and door trade at Kansas City, Mo., has 
improved but little during the past week. Building in 
the country is light and as the dealers in that section 
do not buy regular stock goods any more in large 
quantities to carry in stock, the Kansas City jobbers 
will have to wait until country building becomes more 
active before they can expect much of a demand. In 
contrast to the dullness in regular stock orders is the 
activity in the demand for mill work. This activity is 
due almost entirely to local building, as Kansas City 
continues to put up lots of residences, and the mills 
there are all busy with work ahead and in prospect for 
an indefinite period. The price situation remains un- 
changed. 

* a * 

The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., is 
without special developments. Reports show that con- 
siderable building is in progress and the demand for 
the output of factories is rather better than last sum- 
mer. Still, such establishments are by no means 
pushed. The planing mill plants continue to be active, 
the demand for dressed stocks keeping up remarkably 
well. Beyond this no striking feature is to be reported. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The last week or so has developed nothing startling or 
strange in the lumber business. In a certain sense the 
market has been a waiting one. ‘This does not mean 
that people have stopped doing business to see what 
would turn up, for as a matter of fact business has been 
heavy. But there has been little of the speculative ele- 
ment in it, no changes in prices and generally a disposi- 
tion to let well enough alone and see what the out- 
come of various influences will be before any change in 
policy is adopted; and the situation is developing in a 
perfectly natural and satisfactory way. There has been 
remarkably little break in the course of business this 
year. Winter trade grew quietly into that of spring, 
spring lapped smoothly onto that of summer, which was 
maintained without the usual decline in volume or price, 
and the summer trade is growing into that of fall with 
no excitement, no fuss and feathers, but with the utmost 
confidence that the labors of the lumbermen are to be 
well rewarded. 








* * * 


The alarm over the result of a partial crop failure in 
the west seems to have almost entirely subsided. The 
extent of the damage done is pretty well known and also 
the ameliorating conditions and the things which will 
make amends for the shortage in corn, oats etc. Lum- 
bermen having their chief trade in the affected sections 
are convinced that while business will not be as large 
as otherwise would have been the case it will be of fairly 
satisfactory volume this fall, as in fact it is now, con- 
sidering the conditions, and that they have no need to 
worry as to where they will dispose of their stock. If 
Kansas will not take all the yard lumber that it was ex- 
pected to do other sections will want it, for the grand 
aggregate of trade is but little affected by this influence. 
But even in those sections themselves the discourage- 
ment is largely past. Just now the farmers of Missouri, 
Kansas and adjoining sections are busy in their fields 
trying to make up for lost time and to recoup them- 
selves for lost crops, so trade is quiet. But they have not 
lost heart and the merchants, including those who handle 
lumber in the villages in those states, are beginning to 
order again. And while they will probably not lay in 
large stocks they must have lumber and will probably 
in the aggregate need as much as in the average year. 

* * * 


The other recent unfavorable influence has been the 
strike situation. It is better than it was feared it might 
be and worse than it was hoped it would be. The United 
States Steel Corporation is running over half its capacity 
and is making some gain. But at this writing it does not 
look likely that a complete settlement will be made at 
an early date. The Amalgamated Association may gain 
at some points, but the company is likely to gain in 
others until the strike finally wears itself out. In the 
meantime steel and its products are still available, 
though subject to some delay, and business of this sort is 
moving on better than it was feared it might. 

* * * 


About the only palpable result of the strike and crop, 
talk has been to lessen the probability of advances in the 
Price lists. It seems to be the tacit conclusion that noth- 
ing more in the way of advance in prices will be done 
for some time to come, though no pledges are being en- 
tered into that new and higher price lists will not be 
gotten out before the end of the year, or before sixty 
days have passed. Little or no apprehension is felt of 
lower prices, but lumbermen are doing pretty well now 
and are not disposed under the circumstances to crowd 
matters. This is particularly true in the west. Eastern 
lumbermen are still somewhat exuberant and it would 
not be surprising to find some advances being made in 
the southeast. Lumber retailers or consumers, however, 
fan with considerable confidence rely on a steady and 
Practically unvarying market for some time to come. In 
this there is no stimulus to buying for the future, but 
they should not forget that stocks are light; that a car 
shortage of unusual proportions is threatened; that if 
they want lumber the sooner they buy it the better. 


* * * 


The white pine business is almost phenomenally good. 
Crop shortages have had little effect upon the territory in 


which the white pine mills sell most of their product 
and in the larger part of their territory crops are un- 
usually good and commanding high prices. Lumber is 
going out practically as fast as it is cut so that there is 
little chance to pile up stock for the winter’s trade, and 
the prospect is that the white pine business will go into 
the winter with smaller stocks than have been known 
since the industry assumed anything like its present pro- 
portions. The demand makes an easy movement for all 
classes of stock. Even No. 4 and 5 boards which were 
somewhat neglected earlier in the season are now moving 
readily at full prices. Dimension is still in rather short 
supply and of course the better grades of lumber are 
wanted far in excess of available stocks on hand. 
a * = 

In yellow pine everything is buoyant except in the 
limited section which depends almost exclusively upon 
the demands of Kansas and adjacent territory. Even 
there business is good and no one is feeling discouraged. 
Various things have arisen to make amends for a falling 
off of trade in their usual field, and so the mills do not 
accumulate lumber in any large quantities. Miscel- 
laneous yard stocks suitable for the needs of retail lum- 
ber dealers is the only class of lumber that is not wanted 
beyond the immediate supply. The demand for timbers, 
railroad and car material and manufacturers’ lumber 
continues unabated in volume and strength. The only 
part of the yellow pine trade that is not in a satisfactory 
condition is the export business, but the requirement 
from Mexico is looking up again as fall approaches and 
at any rate there is enough domestic business to take a 
considerable quantity of lumber that otherwise might 
go abroad. 

* * * 

Both yellow pine and cypresseare enjoying the benefit 
of an active local trade. A good many concerns that used 
to sell the bulk of their product north are now finding a 
market. for the majority or all of it at home. Building 
in most of the southern cities is being carried on ex- 
tensively while local industries are using more lumber 
than they used to, <A correspondent states that the Bir- 
mingham, Ala. district within the last eight months has 
probably put up 3,000 dwelling houses and also states 
that he has a very brisk demand from the east for edge 
grain flooring at the best shew he has ever received for 
this material. This satisfactory condition of southern 
business obtains all the way through from Norfolk to 
Texas, relieving the north of much of the competition of 
southern lower grade lumber, piece stuff ete. which it 
encountered last year and which it feared this. Doubt- 
less this feature has had much to do with the strength 
of the piece stuff market and the apparent scarcity of 
that article right through the season. 


* * * 


The hardwood market continues to lack any important 
features or to show any especial improvement, though 
on the whole the tone of our advices is better. The east 
seems to be feeling well upon the hardwood market, and 
such is the case in a good many of the western markets 
which have up to this time been rather depressed. But 
still there is lacking the snap to the trade which pro- 
ducers and dealers would like to see. However, as the 
heavy buyers are coming into the market in better shape 
than they were, this requirement, added to the good 
volume of current demand, may give the needed stimulus 
to the hardwood trade. Still there is not much to com- 
plain of. Demand is fully up to the average for the 
season and the prices are showing a little more uni- 
formity than a few weeks ago. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Scarcely within the recollection of the old- 
est lumberman has the spring trade in lumber dove- 
tailed into the fall trade so successfully as has been the 
case this year. Trade during the entire summer has 
been first class and the fall business is promising well. 
Within the past week or two, however, according to re- 
ports from traveling salesmen, there has been manifested 
something of a reluctance to buy on the part of retailers. 
In the first place there is no demand for corn crib stock, 
as the crop of corn in most of the territory tribu- 
tary to this market is falling considerably short of the 
general estimate. This will shut off a large portion of 
the usual fall demand. The farmers also will not, it 
is reported, build anything like the usual number of 
barns this season and in short will not feel much like 
making farm improvements of any kind whatever. How- 
ever, there continues to be a splendid demand for house 
building lumber all over the contiguous territory and 
this may involve a sufficient movement of lumber to 
keep the market in fair shape the balance of the sea- 
son. 

The local trade at both wholesale and retail yards 
continues excellent, lumber being shipped out by rail 
and team as fast as received, with the result that stocks 
at the yards continue badly broken. Wholesalers have 
noticed a lessened urgency in their demand from the 
country dealers, but the volume is still sufficient to kee 
them well occupied in shipping. As for the city demand, 
the activity is as strong as ever and no symptoms are 
apparent of any falling off up to the close of the building 
season. 

Advices from the north are all of the same coloring, 
with broken stocks and a strenuous demand still the 
paramount features. Northern manufacturers who dis- 
tribute their lumber by carload find no difficulty in 
disposing of their stock without canvassing the trade, 
pes some of them have called their salesmen off the 
road. A pronounced scarcity of No. 1 and No. 2 
12-inch boards is still reported in all sections. No. 1 








piece stuff, shingles and lath are likewise to be enum- 
erated among the items that are difficult to obtain in 
quantities. Prices are being rigidly maintained at the 
full list, there being no incentive to cutting. 

The cargo market reveals a further strengthening in 
prices on short piece stuff, quotations now showing a 
range of $13.75 to $14, with the latter figure more 
frequently paid of late. Common inch of ordinary qual- 
ity brings around $17.50. Hemlock is nominal at $9 
to $9.25. Shingles are quite firm with the output sold 
well ahead. White cedars *A* are held at $2.75. No. 1 
white pine lath are quoted at $3.25 and No. 1 mixed at 
$2.75. Freights are steady and unchanged. 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending August 17, 1901, for which permits were 
issued by the Chicago building department, were as fol- 
lows: 


CLASS. No. Value. 
EEOC CETTE CTC $102,400 
COOP OO TO OUR asc e ccckbevcecece 8 53,700 
ke, Sor 5 74,000 
Dp otk, Ae 2 76,000 
GOCCG I0 TOD GOD es Sccccvccivcccvces 1 60,000 
TNR ei dudtercaeedeedeeees ok 67 $366,100 
Total for preceding week.......... 73 660,340 


Building permits issued in a number of the leading 
cities in the country continue to make a favorable 
showing, as per the following table compiled by the 
Construction News, giving the figures for July: 


—1901— —1900— Percent 

No Cost No. Cost. Gain. Loss 
*New York... 126 $4,373,440 148 $4,489,285 aa d 
coleege ae 539 3,012,115 313 2,003,200 50 
Philadelphia... 799 2,811,320 753 1,698,560 60 
Pittsburg .... 197 1,717,075 234 749,600 129 
St. Louis..... 322 1,498,283 210 441,727 239 
Brooklyn .... 360 1,361,410 371 1,408,070 wd 3 
Washington .. 292 914,552 195 399,700 129 .. 
Minneapolis .. 282 479,404 250 565,402 ak: 
Atlanta ..... 238 473,998 178 74,790 534 é 
iy Biles we 112 400,304 85 193,668 107 
Cleveland .... 286 385,931 260 233,919 65 
Denver ...... 125 378,789 128 279,466 36 
Detroit ...... 202 377,800 192 318,300 19 
Milwaukee ... 102 360,959 110 278,730 29 
Los Angeles.. 203 324,287 148 209,565 55 
Cincinnati ... 318 287,375, 326 226,336 27 
New Orleans.. 176 240,592 114 175,225 38 
Seattle ...... 439 238,475 205 191,381 25 
Allegheny ... 59 203,300 47 86,700 74 


Totals. .5,177 $19,839,409 4,267 $14,063,624 42 


Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 17. 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 ., ccc cvcccecccces cove ccsesccccee cocees cocee+ 58,008,000 5,180,000 
1900 .ccccccccscccccccccces coccee cesses cececeeeees 45,008,000 4,774,000 

Increase...... cdddsh dincdebudidesbidedes 406 000 

TROGIORED on 6c0e cance cccecccs cost cscascencsse 3,048,000 ; 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to AUG. 17, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 











1901 .cccceccccccscces * oececcececsecese esvese ++ 1,118,699,000 152 550,000 

1900 ..ceccceeecceees coceseee sees cetees moaseess++894,679,000 180,946,000 

DOCPORKO .ccccccccccccccccce cocccecedecces 28, 387,600 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 17. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES 

1901 wccccccccce cece cece cccsccssee cece cecces cece 16,986,000 5,324 000 

1900 ...csececseese ececcccesesccesesesseses 13,749,000 6,405,000 
INCTORBC,.ccceccesceccccccesecessecssscecss 3,187,000 

DOCTOREOG 0000 cece cccccccccs ccccccccccces ose 1,081,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO AUG. 17, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

IDOL. cree cccececveces cess sccesccesesecess sees 545.631.0000 167,854,000 

1900.0 ccccccseeracccccssccesesssessseees sess 472,437,000 149,646,000 

INCTOASC.. 5000 csecssseeseseecseceseseseese 73,194,000 18,208,000 

DOCTOBEG 0002 cc00 cove cece cece cece cceseccese 





Minneapolis, Minn. Probably the greatest interest 
centers in the recent meeting of the price list committee 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. This 
committee, after going over the ground thoroughly, de- 
cided not to make any further changes in prices at 
this time. Doubtless it would have «been justified in 
putting in effect advances on some lines which are 
in short supply and on which there is a heavy demand, 
but the conservative members of the committee pre- 
ferred that the policy which has always ruled, that of 
making advances only when they were absolutely neces- 
sary, should be continued. At present figures many 
important lines of white pine lumber are very firm 
today. This is espécially true of fencing, dimension 
stuff, big timbers, lath ete. and there has been little 
improvement in the supply of dry white pine lumber in 
these descriptions during the past month. Stocks are 
still low, especially of dry lumber, and if demand keeps 
up to its present proportions are likely to continue so, 

The table of shipments and receipts of lumber at this 
point during the past week shows a surprising gain. At 
the present rate of increase August will show an increase 
in the movement of white pine in proportion to that 
shawn during the previous month of July. The movement 
at this time is unquestionably restricted and does not 
represent the full volume of business. This is due to 
the fact that cars are very difficult to obtain, the crop 
movement requiring more than at any previous time 
this year. But the crop uncertainty is over, retailers 
who are in close touch with the agricultural conditions 
in their community know to a certainty about -what 
to expect in the way of demand during the fall and 
winter and they are now free buyers. This‘is especially 
true of the retail trade in the western part of northern 


* Minnesota and in North Dakota. Southwest of here 


there is also a greater buying interest than was anti- 
cipated, and all of these conditions are helping to 
swell the total shipments from this point. 

Sawing operations suffer no interruption this -veek, 
and the unusually satisfactory condit which have 
been frequently referred to in this column continue. 
Mills for the most part are operating at their capacity, 
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and production continues heavy at this point. The 
river shows a fair stage of water, but has fallen re- 
cently to some extent, owing to the lack of rains. Cen- 
tral and northern Minnesota have had no general rain- 
fall for about twenty days. However, logging opera- 
tions are not as yet being seriously interfered with at 
and above this point. The total receipts of logs by 
rail during the week amounted to 2,682,000 feet. 

The table of receipts and shipments of white pine 
lumber at Minneapolis this week, compared with the 
same week a year ago and the preceding week this 
year, is as follows: 








Receipts. ee. 
Feet. eet. 
OD od sky bos a 2'e nes © 270,000 1,650,000 
ys eee 480,000 1,695,000 
EN es wipnee nu ves+anves 615,000 1,335,000 
REY, so cccvscocosevess 330,000 2,550,000 
OS rere er 540,000 1,305,000 
DE \3 4-016. d's 0.0 40 096.8 ne 360,000 1,680,000 
ee 10,215,000 
Totals last week........2,265,000 10,005,000 
DROUGOED 60 656 5:6-K kv eee 330,000 210,000 





Saginaw Valley. The white pine market continues 
strong with a good business for August. No large trans- 
actions are reported for the week. A number of small 
lots were bought at outside points and of local man- 
ufacturers at full prices. Good white pine is not plen- 
tiful and holders are firm in their quotations. Log 
run is worth $18 to $23; box ranges from $14 to $15, 
and mill culls are quoted at $12. The norway cut is 
mostly for special bills and runs from $14 up, accord- 
ing to dimension. Yard dealers are doing a satisfac- 
tory business for August, the dullest of the summer 
months. There is a good distribution and a number of 
firms are shipping freely. Prices are firm and white 
pine is worth more money than it was sixty days ago. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The movement of white pine lumber 
this off season is so good that dealers are assured of a 
continuation of the trade, in spite of the higher prices 
of the better grades. ‘There was some slackening off 
in the demand lately but‘there is a better report now. 
This demand, that the decidedly higher prices of good 
grades is not able to stave off, ought to continue right 
along. Whether the Buffalo dealer is going to be bet- 
tered by the change of price is doubtful, for it is always 
a hard matter to force an advance, but there is such 
a certainty of high prices on good lumber that any 
dealer who lets his stock slip through his hands at 
anything like former prices well knows that he is miss- 
ing his chances. There are some fine cargoes coming in 
now, most of them bought at prices lower than present 
ones. For cheap pine grades the demand is moderate, 
at very nearly old prices. 

Boston, Mass. White pine is fairly “out of sight,” to 
speak in the vernacular, Surely uppers are in this cate- 
gory—at least very few are to be seen. Prices also are 
in a position which necessitates some craning of the 
neck to see them. The lower grades have caught the 
strong undertow, too, and the buyer of white pine must 
buy something else or pay the price of his old favorite. 

ee a 

Baltimore, Md. Such developments as have taken 
place with respect to white pine are in the direction 
of enlarged dealings and a general firmness of prices. 
The amount of business done is not of extraordinary 
proportions, but compares favorably with the corre- 
sponding periods of other years. Holders of stocks show 
no disposition to make liberal concessions as a means 
of stimulating the movement. ‘They are content to 
wait, feeling convinced that intending buyers wil! meet 
their terms, The trade may be characterized as being 
in a healthy condition and as giving promise of im- 
provement in the near future. 

a ae 


Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The situation shows little change 
of note. Local business is exceedingly Jimited. Some 
good inquiries are out from the country. The market is 
very firm, 





Spruce. 


New York City. A firm and active market is to be 
noted. Little lumber is coming in from the east and 
what cargoes there are are being promptly taken up at 
prices ranging from $16 to $17 for the narrow to $19 
to $20 for the wide randoms. Lath is a little firmer 
at $2.50 to $2.60, while Adirondack spruce is firm and 
scarce at former quotations—$17 to $19.50 by water, 
$18.50 to $20.50 by rail. 








Boston, Mass. Spruce holds the bulk of attention 
these days. The ground on which the holders stand is 
firm by reason of natural causes which are unshakable. 
Given one man with a spruce board and two men wanting 
that same board, either there is going to be a “scrap” or 
the price of that’board will go up. The latter is the 
more probable course and is what is happening. A good 
dollar above the list is now the rule. Spruce men are 
acting conservatively and not advancing figures except 
where forced to by natural causes; yet it does look as. 
though spruce will be still higher before another season 
shall set in, 5 

Portland, Me. The spruce market is fairly active and 
the mills that are sawing have more orders than they 
can take care of. From all sources comes the com- 
plaint of shortage of logs, the drives are coming in by 
piecemeal and it is doubtful if there will be enough for 


the summer requirements. Nearly all the smaller mills 
are shut down and but few of the larger ones are run- 
ning. The demand far exceeds the supply. Spruce di- 
mensions have advanced $1 a thousand the past week 
and purchasers are complaining at having to pay $18 
for 9-inch and under and $20 for 10 and 12-inch, sawn 
to order. Random has also advanced and at present $17 
is being quoted on 8-inch and under and $19 for 10 to 12- 
inch, Clapboards are firm at $32, $30 and $26 for ex- 
tras, clears and second clears respectively, while cedar 
shingles bring $2.95, $2.65 and $2.20 for extras, clears 
and second clears. Lath are firm at $2.85. Buyers com- 
plain at the prices but an increase is expected before a 
decrease. Salesmen who have been out the past week 
report business fair. 





Bangor, Me. The market this week is firm and mod- 
erately active on the basis of $14 for the general run of 
random. This would be a money making price for the 
manufacturers had they been able to get logs at fair 
prices last spring; under the prevailing conditions, $14 
tor random spruce in the middle of August is considered 
very fair. The New York market is flat this week and 
few orders are received from that city, Boston and sound 
ports taking the bulk of what is being shipped. Boston 
reports a firm market but a rather limited volume of 
business and quotes 10 to 20-inch dimensions at $19 to 
$20; 9-inch and under, $18 to $19; 10 and 12-inch ran- 
dom, 10 feet and up, $17.50 to $19; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 
2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $15 to $16.50; all other ran- 
doms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $16 to $17; 5- 
inch and up, merchantable boards, $15.50 to $17; 
matched boards, $17 to $17.50; outs, $12.50 to $13; bun- 
dle furring, $14. Bangor prices would be $2 to $2.10 a 
thousand less than this schedule, the difference being 
represented by $1.75 a thousand freight, commission, 
interest, insurance and other charges. 

eer 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good demand for all 
dimensions and all holders of stocks are being offered as 
much business as they can take care of. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Dealers report a pretty fair inquiry for 
white cedar products in general, although they might 
do more in posts were the business offered them, How- 
ever, there is a fair post trade going on in carload 
lots in direct shipments from here and points in the 
north. Stocks of telegraph, telephone and trolley poles 
are rather low under the excellent demand that has 
been prevailing all through the summer and prices are 
correspondingly firm. White cedar shingles are extraor- 
dinarily searce and everything that will be produced this 
season is sure of finding a market at good prices. From 
present appearances cedar producers will close one of 
the most profitable and active seasons they have had 
in years. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Inquiry for white cedar posts 
continues heavy, although no large sales are as yet re- 
corded. Viewing the shortage of last year, dealers are 
making inquiries and it is probable they will be actively 
on the market for goods within a few weeks. Demand 
for poles for local construction work is not as pronounced 
as a few weeks ago, although prices still remain firm. 
Manufacturers of white cedar shingles are giving their 
attention to orders booked early in the season and few 
goods are now in the open market offered for sale. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘The sales of white cedar 
products continue at a lively rate, but a slight de- 
pression is noticeable in the unusually strong demand 
for shingles, the supply of which is still insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the trade. Posts are selling 
in the even tenor of their way. Railroad ties are selling 
more briskly than at any period this season, the large 
amount of railroad constru€tion giving promise of a 
continuation of the prevailing demand for some time. 
Telephone and telegraph poles are reported to have in- 
creased somewhat in sale lately. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Holders of hardwood stocks in both north- 
ern and southern markets are deriving little comfort 
from the present situation. There is, perhaps, an in- 
creased amount of buying on the part of some of the 
big consumers throughout this section of the country and 
it is quite evident that the consumption of hardwoods 
in all sorts of manufacturing industries is as heavy as 
ever, but the amount of lumber offered seems more than 
adequate for the current requirement. Dealers who have 
deyoted much attention to the export trade report a 
slight improvement in that direction, there being a bet- 
ter call for the upper grades in several varieties of 
stock. This improvement, however, does not yet appear 
to have been manifested at many southern mill points, 
being confined mainly to shipments from several north- 
ern markets. 

At the present time basswood appears to be about the 
most active shipper in the market, the demand being 
reported good for al] grades and particularly for firsts 
and seconds inch, quite a good deal of which is wanted 
for export, with a pronounced strength in the domestic 
trade. Stocks of basswood are reasonably full, but there 
are no reports ef any weakening in prices, On the con- 





trary, dealers are getting their asking quotations with- 
out much difficulty. 

There is a decided improvement in the movement of 
birch, mainly on account of the increased demand from 
the furniture industry, which is using it in large quan- 
tities. Prices have not yet shown any reflection of this 
improvement and may not for some time. Soft elm and 
rock elm are alike quiet and in only moderate request, 
while gccasional sales are made of sizable quantities with 
prices exceedingly low. Maple is displaying a slightly 
better tone with a fair increase of demand in several 
quarters for both inch and thicker stock. It would not 
be surprising to see a decided advance in thick maple 
within the next few months. Maple flooring manufactur- 
ers are having a good trade and in most instances orders 
are fully up to if not beyond the capacity of their plants 
to supply. 

Plain red oak is in the lead among the southern 
woods and several markets report a considerable scare- 
ity. Chicago dealers, however, appear to be possessed 
of fairly good supplies. Prices are steady. Quartered 
white and red oak are alike dull and weak. If the condi- 
tion existing in these grades will discourage manufac- 
ture, much benefit to the industry may accrue later on. 

The general list is quiet for the season and values 
anything but encouraging. This applies to maple, elm, 
ash, hickory and gum. Cottonwood is lately showing 
more steadiness and an accelerated movement. 





St. Louis, Mo. While there is a gradual change 
toward a betterment in the local situation, it is so slow 
that it is causing some impatience among whole- 
salers. For some time they have been counting upon an 
improved state of affairs during August, and they have 
felt that this improvement when it came would be rapid. 
In this they are disappointed, but the chances are that 
the tendency toward an improved condition will continue 
during the next several months. Price’ are no higher 
than they were at the beginning of the month, and it is 
the belief that the demand must show much more 
strength than at present before an advance can be made. 

The improvement in strictly local conditions is some- 
what handicapped by the large receipts of low grade 
Jumber, which is not salable at the present time. It isa 
condition in all markets that prices are more or less 
regulated by the poorest stock offered. It is especially 
true of the St. Louis market today, and the offerings of 
very cheap lumber are holding things back materially. 
Buyers in the southern country have pretty well cleaned 
out the desirable lumber at the mills, and the residue is 
being shipped to commission dealers and brokers on this 
market. One car of this stock, which arrived last week, 
contained over 10,000 feet of mill culls, and the chances 
are that it will remain unsold for several months. This 
is merely a sample of what is being offered, and it cannot 
but affect the situation. Desirable lumber, especially if 
dry, finds a ready market, but the proportion in present 
receipts is very light. 


St. Louis factory conditions remain about the same - 


as at last report. The furniture factories are buying 
somewhat more freely than during the early part of the 
summer, but they still have very large stocks for this 
season of the year, and do not feel the necessity of 
exerting much energy in their buying departments. 

The gum people are feeling the effects of the large 
amount of sap stock being offered by those of the mills 
which are cutting 3x9 export stock. This sap lumber is 
being sold for whatever it will bring, which frequently 
is little more than the freight. 

The oak people are not buying aggressively of lower 
grades in quartered white oak, and they state that the 
supply in St. Louis is excellent at this time. Upper 
grades, however, are moving easily, and the wholesalers 
are in the market for all they can secure at prices 
slightly better than those which prevailed a month ago. 
In plain oak, heavy thicknesses in red are not in as 
active demand as they were, and it is hard to find buyers 
at the same prices which have been prevailing. Inch 
stock, however, remains in strong demand, stronger in 
fact than at any time thus far this year, and prices are 
50 cents to $1 higher than during July. Thick white 
oak is wanted by all of the dealers, and they state that 
their shipments of it have been heavier than their re- 
ceipts during the past few weeks. Quartered red oak is 
still very weak, and little is finding its way to this 
market. 

Cottonwood and gum receipts have been rather heavy 
of late, and most of the stock which has come in has 
been marketed. The demand is not aggressive, however, 
and whatever sales have been made were at low prices. 
Both oak and hickory wagon stock have been arriving 
quite freely, and have been readily absorbed. Dealers 
state that the northern demand from the wagon makers 
has been excellent during the greater part of the sum- 
mer, Hickory lumber is in rather light receipt, but 
this is not the season for cutting hickory. 





Memphis, Tenn. An increased inquiry coupled with 


the curtailed output has had the effect of toning up the - 


market at this center. Prices, while showing no change, 
are firm and any tendency which may have existed to 
weaken has been removed by the slow but steady 
diminution of stocks, As a result of so many mil 
being out of commission the log market is dull, be 
the tendency is downward. Cypress and ash are sti 
in good demand and there is an improved inquiry for 
white oak, but its red brother is commencing to § ow 
signs of neglect. 
—_—eeeor ‘ 

New Orleans. Conditions in the hardwood market 
have shown no improvement and none is looked Hee 
until there is a better foreign demand. Ocean = “ 
and tonnage offer all the inducements that coul 
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asked for and still the export demand continues in a 
stagnated condition. 





New York City. There is a moderately fair move- 
ment to be noted, but conditions change little except 
that there is more demand from the building interests 
than there has been. Only a fair volume of trade is 
noted for quartered and plain oak, while ash is still in 
excellent demand and quite scarce. The better grades of 
poplar also continue in good call, with prices firm and 
extreme difficulty experienced in getting supplies. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A steady improvement in 
the sales of hardwoods at this market and bright pros- 
pects of a very brisk trade during the fall are the 
encouraging conditions that confront local dealers, all of 
whom have a cheerful opinion of the condition of the 
market. A leading dealer states that his shipments 
of basswood and maple have never been larger and 
this keeps him hustling to keep enough stock on hand 
to supply the demand. The receipts of various hard- 
wood items by vessel and rail continue brisk and sales 
are being made at firmer prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some local dealers give a much more 
satisfactory account of trade last week and now some 
of the others are falling into line. One firm, which has 
been on the bear side all the season, now reports sales 
of so many cars of quartered oak that it would make 
the others envious if the name were mentioned. If white 
oak is coming into line it will bring all the others 
with it, so there need be no casting about through the 
list, always providing that the indications are trust- 
worthy. It seems that common white oak is s'ower 
than the better grades and inch is not selling along 
with thicker cuts, though it is not much slower. 

Boston, Mass. The uncertainty of prices on some 
items appears to be more pronounced as time gives them 
opportunity to settle into place, and the formerly wide 
divergence between highest and lowest figures is being 
narrowed down by degrees. Quartered white oak is still 
very inactive, with prices still somewhat chaotic, but the 
idea grows that good stock will bring good money and 
that the lowest prices generally represent extremely 
poor lumber. One-inch quartered white brings $60 to 
$63 but is quiet. Plain white is a little livelier, getting 
its value with less difficulty, and is more scarce. Ash is 
fairly active and some specialists assert that the week’s 
volume of business was large. White brings $42 to $43. 
Brown is still hard to get and the price is getting pretty 
fairly up to that of its white brother; $40 is probably a 
representative figure for it. A fairly good movement in 
basswood is reported, although it is not carried generally 
here. Elm is a sort of drug at present and everybody 
who arrives appears to have some to sell. Maple has 
been marked up $1 by one or two firms, although they 
can hardly ascribe a rational reason. Stocks of dry 
maple are reported scarce, however. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The local trade is quiet and the 
business doing is all out of town. Chestnut, cherry and 
red oak are in most request, and there is a little more 
call for quartered white oak. Ash is quiet. The market 
is. firmer than it has been, but salesmen come across of- 
fers for good stocks that are lower than the conditions 
warrant. : 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. While there is no active demand for hem- 
lock in this market, offerings are apparently absorbed 
with ease, while stocks that are evidently not wanted 
for immediate use are nevertheless disposed of with- 
out delay to buyers who feel that hemlock at present 
quotations is a good investment. About the usual amount 
of piece stuff is coming in by water at from $9 to 
$9.25 and doubtless arrivals could be materially in- 
creased if shippers thought the mirket would stand it; 
but they are doubtful. Wisconsin manufacturers ship- 
ping by carload into Illinois and Indiana territory 
are finding a good trade at slightly better prices than 
those that have heretofore ruled. Pennsylvania manu- 
ficturers have lately issued a new price list advancing 
hemlock piece stuff 50 cents a thousand and say that 
they will have no trouble in getting the increase, as 
the demand is large and the trade well educated up to 
the better figures. 








New York City. This stock is almost without fea- 
ture of importance. There is a good, fair demand at 
the $14.50 base. According to reports here the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) people have put up their figures and 
ire getting what they ask. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is less activity in the hemlock 
ttade than formerly, but the demand is steady and prom- 
ls to continue, not only in boards, but in heavier 
tuff, Reports from the west are to the effect that prices 

re are as low as ever, in spite of the agreement to 
put them up, though there seems not to have been any 

‘turbance caused here on that account. The base 
Mee of $13 has held longer than any other one price 

done in a long time. Stocks are light here, Michigan 
Swell as Pennsylvania cut. 

Boston, Mass. Hemlock shares somewhat the jubilant 

my of spruce, advancing slowly in strength so that the 

of the month shows perhaps a half dollar greater 
ftength than the first part. This applies to eastern and 
Pansylvania alike, 


Philadelphia, Pa. The situation as to demand con- 
tinues as last reported. Prices, however, are evincing 
a still further tendency to stiffen. While $14 is de- 
clared to be the base there are houses that will not sell 
under $14.50 and who are doing business. The Wil- 
liamsport reports are very bullish. West Virginia 
stocks are scarcely being maintained at a level on ac- 
count of the draft upon them. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The usual amount of poplar is moving into 
consumption in this territory and previous quotations 
are being obtained without difficulty. An oversupply of 
common and cull has caused an occasional concession 
in price here and there, but the general market is not 
changed. Firsts and seconds are in best demand and 
appear to be in decidedly low supply everywhere. Pop- 
lar squares are in the same condition as heretofore re- 
ported, there being only light stocks at the mills or in 
the hands of the wholesalers and some sizes are difficult 
to obtain. As a consequence, prices on squares are firmly 
maintained at the figures previously reported. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be a very firm feeling 
among the poplar producers. They say that there has 
been more of this lumber produced this season than 
the average of late, but the demand has so far exceeded 
it that they are now selling as close as thirty days 
from the saw, with no prospect of getting much further 
ahead right away. Good poplar is wanted, as the supply 
of the lower grades is better and it is met by low grade 
white pine, which is also so plentiful that the price has 
not advanced with the better grades. The Buffalo price 
of best inch poplar remains at $37.50, with prospect of 
continued firmness. 





Boston, Mass. Whitewood remains firm to a degree 
in this section. ‘To be sure, the lower grades can be had 
in plenty, yet even on these the prices are stronger, show- 
ing either that orders are more plentiful or that buyers 
content themselves with a lower grade of stock for the 
same money; the latter is the probable ultimate solution, 
for from the talk of southern operators Boston is never 
again to see so large a proportion of 1s and 2s in white- 
wood supplies again. Many sales are made at $39 and 
some at $40, while some too are still willing to let their 
stock (such as it may be) go at $36 and $37. 





Baltimore, Md. The trade in poplar is without 
pronounced change. Marked activity is reported from 
the milling districts, but notwithstanding this fact the 
distribution seems to keep up fairly well with the pro- 
duction. Furniture manufacturers are in the market 
to a limited extent only, and other buyers pursue a 
hand to mouth policy. Prices keep up to a high level 
and at present there are no indications that a decline 
of consequence may be expected. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. The building boom, still on in this 
city, is keeping some of the small mills busy supplying 
contractors. Something like 400 dwellings and a large 
number of business structures are now under construc- 
tion here. ‘The competition for all this trade is becom- 
ing most keen and profits of the mill men are being 
scaled down accordingly. Rail trade this side of the 
Missouri has been a little better for the past few weeks 
and some good sized orders are now coming to hand. 
There is again a complaint of car shortage and this 
trouble promises to be intensified as the wheat crop 
begins to move. Export business is heavy and ship- 
ments for the past two months have been the largest 
on record for Portland. The logging situation on the 
Columbia continues unchanged, there being such a good 
demand for everything that is put in the water that 
loggers are in a position to dictate rates and are hold- 
ing out for the $6 rate which has been in effect for nearly 
a year. Shingle business is a shade better. 








Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. The wholesalers in this market report 
that, the situation shows gradual improvement over the 
conditions prevailing a few weeks ago. Sales are 
strengthening, and the inquiry from both east and west 
of the river gives an assurance of a heavy fall trade. The 
mills east of the river, especially those in Georgia and 
Alabama, report that July business was in excess of that 
of any preceding month this year, and that the past two 
weeks have shown material gains over July. This shows 
that business in the eastern country has not been influ- 
enced by the shortage in the western corn crop, and this 
eastern business extends as far west as Ohio and Indiana, 
giving the St. Louis wholesalers a large field in which 
to work. Sales in the western country have been larger 
during the past week than during the preceding week, 
and this demonstrates that the Missouri river country 
is recuperating from the scare of a few weeks ago. 

Trade in the large cities remains pe a ne and 
there is no reason to believe, in view of the large gains 
in building over the same period of last year, that there 
will be a decrease from the present heavy consumption 
during the rest of the year. 

Finish and edge grain flooring are the two strong 


items at the present time, and about the only surplus 
there is on the whole list is in No. 2 ceiling, No. 2 floor- 
ing and No. 2 boards. These items are reported in ex- 
cess at a few of the mills, both east and west of the river, 
but are moving in very fair volume. Reports show that 
stocks, as a general proposition, have gained slightly dur- 
ing the past few weeks, but that they are still badly 
broken. Prices are holding up to a strong basis, but 
have not been as high during the past few weeks as dur- 
ing the early part of July. No one is making a general 
cut in values, but any items which are in surplus are 
being offered at prices which will move them. 

The local situation continues strong, and there is an 
enormous amount of lumber going into the retail yards 
and into the hands of the planing mills. Despite this 
fact, retail stocks do not seem to gain, and it requires 
some effort to keep the assortment good. 


oor 


Chicago. Dealers in this market have nothing espe- 
cially new to report regarding the yellow pine situation. 
They are receiving all the orders they can conveniently 
handle and even more and trade throughout the terri- 
tory reached from here seems still to be fully as good as 
it has been at any time this season. Some difficulty is 
reported by shippers to this market in getting sufficient 
cars as well as in getting out the normal production of 
their plants on account of the scarcity of labor, but as 
a whole the supply of stock is somewhat improved over 
the early part of the season. There is still a pronounced 
scarcity in rift sawed flooring, siding and several other 
grades of dressed stock and most of the mills catering to 
this sort of trade are about as much behind their orders 
as they have been running for two or three months. 

The condition of the corn and other crops in several 
of the southwestern, as well as in some of the northern 
states, has not been wihtout a reciprocal influence on 
prices, as it is reported from some quarters that slight 
concessions are being made on qne or two items of rough 
lumber on which the demand perhaps has not been as 
strong as for dressed stock. A great deal of dimension 
and common stuff has been coming north lately to fill 
the void caused by the scarcity of white pine and this is 
to a great extent offsetting the crop failures of the south- 
west. At the same time salesmen report that there is a 
tendency toward a restriction of buying on the part of 


. Tetail dealers, who in some districts are beginning to 


perceive that the agricultural consumption will not be 
as large this fall as it has been during the spring and 
summer. However, stocks in the hands of dealers are 
small, and while there has been some forehanded buying 
in anticipation of the car shortage this fall, purchases 
prs are now made are mainly for immediate necessi- 
ies. 


—eroes 


Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine men here all say 
that orders are more plentiful than they were at the 
beginning of the month, and a gradual improvement 
may be reported. The inquiry is increasing, and it is 
believed that by September orders will be coming in 
with considerable freedom. The reason for the light 
demand just now is that the farmers are all busy and 
the dealers as a rule are not buying ahead of their 
needs and are willing to run along with rather light 
stocks and take their chances on getting quick ship- 
ment of rush orders. There has been more or less talk 
of shaded prices, due to the fact that special items are 
being sold at some concession from list, but mixed car 
orders where prompt shipment is desired command list 
ewes or very near it in all cases, and the wholesalers 

ere do not look for any change in the price situation 

in the near future. A scarcity of cars is reported on 
some lines, while on others the mills are not yet experi- 
encing any trouble. The car shortage, however, is ex- 
pected to be general in a short time. The mills in 
some instances are beginning to accumulate a little 
stock, but the assortment is still very bad and will be 
poor through the fall season, causing more or less 
delay in the filling of mixed orders. There is a good 
demand for heavy timbers from various parts of the 
country and the mills that cater to this class of trade 
have plenty of work ahead of them. 


—_—eeeaen 


New Orleans. Yellow pine men still have complaints 
to make of the current prices and in that particular 
trade is dull. The demand is all that could be desired, 
but sales are only made at concessions. There is no 
change reported in tonnage and ocean rates, although 
foreign markets have given the market no relief in the 
matter of prices. 





Pensacola, Fla. The market remains practically. as 
last reported with the exception of a tendency for the 
better in the number of inquiries from River Plate mar- 
kets. Prices have not shown any tendency to advance, 
but owing to the large stocks held at all the mills here 
and the evident anxiety of the mill men to reduce them, 
considerable business is expected to be done in that diree- 
tion in the near future. The stocks held at Ferry Pass 
have increased about 5,000 pieces since last reported 
and more timber is in the hands of brokers here, but no 
sales of any moment have been reported of late and 
prices are purely nominal at figures last reported. 





New York City. There is but a moderate activity to 
report in yellow pine. Not many large deals have been 
closed recently and, as has been stated, buyers here 
expect concessions which dealers hardly feel it is sensi- 
ble to grant, considering freights and the strength ex- 
hibited at the mills. The hurricane season is almost 
upon us and there is no great seeking for orders until 


‘it shall be over. Yard schedules range at about $20. 
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Boston, Mass. Hard pine has shown a desire to join 
the procession and get strong, and it has been fairly suc- 
cessful in getting into step. Car shippers are a little 
more independent, and as for cargoes, the head winds 
now prevailing make skippers a little wary and a little 
harder to buy. The net result is a strengthening of the 
market which is pronounced enough to be noticed by the 
country yard buyer. 
eee" 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The Georgia pine trade gathers 
strength as the season progresses and the tendency with 
respect to prices is upward. Some large orders are 
being placed and the Baltimore firms which make a 
specialty of handling this wood report that they are 
quite. busy. 

oer 

Philadelphia, Pa. Transactions are of an average 
volume and the number of inquiries out promise well for 
fall trade. Difficulty is experienced in getting forward 
shipments. The mill men are getting “uppish,” having 
so much business in view as to be able to pick and choose 
from whom they will accept orders. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Nothing has occurred to interfere 
with the satisfactory volume of business being done 
in this stock, Vessel rates from Norfolk are a little 
firmer, The demand for dressed stock is stronger than 
for the rough and the mills are busy. Quotations are 
firm on dressed, but price concessions are occasionally 
made in the rough, 








—_—aeraeaeren 


Boston, Mass. North Caroline pine just holds its 
own beautifully, with a good, strong, healthy tone, no 
boom, no sag, a condition which enables a man to keep 
busy daytimes and sleep soundly nights. Southern man- 
ufacturers appear to be satisfied with the present condi- 
tions, which give them a ready market for about the 
complete output of the mills. 


—eonersnaes 


Baltimore, Md. No appreciable change has taken 
place in the trade situation nor in prices with respect 
to North Carolina pine. Stocks have been swelled some- 
what recently by increased receipts, but values remain 
steady and the movement is of fair proportions. Box 
lumber is quoted at $8.50 and occasionally lots bring 
even a higher figure, but this branch of the business 
is without special features, the manufacturers exercising 
caution in the matter of purchases and the accumula- 
tion of supplies in excess of immediate requirements 
being avoided, Good kiln dried grades are steady, with 
the demand increased rather than diminished, while 
air dried lumber also holds its own. A moderate foreign 
movement is noted. 

OPPOSITION 

Philadelphia, Pa. The upper grades move along in 
fine shape and at prices that show an upward tendency 
right along. There is a surfeit of the box grades on 
offer and a weak demand for such stock. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The distribution of cypress in the nearby 
territory is of favorable proportions and prospects for 
fall business are altogether reassuring. Considerable de- 
mand is found for dressed stock throughout the north- 
ern retail field while for manufacturing purposes a 
steady drain on dry stocks is apparent. There is an 
especially good sale for tank stock and thick clears in 
general, dry stocks in these items being continually 
scarce, Prices are being maintained at the list. 


——_—eoeerra 


St. Louis, Mo. Receipts of cypress have been some- 
what heavier during the past week, and practically all 
of the stock arriving was on old contracts. The demand 
is such that even more stock than is coming in could 
be readily taken care of, and the chances are that the 
receipts will be heavier during September than during 
August. The country trade shows a marked gain since 
the first of the month, and the indications point to con- 
siderable activity this fall. 





Kansas City, Mo. The cypress people here say that 
the supply of cypress for yard stock will be somewhat 
limited during the fall season, and they expect to book 
fully as many orders as their mills can get out with 
even moderate promptness. The demand at this time is 
reported satisfactory and manufacturers are not com- 
plaining of lack of business. Stocks are short at all 
the mills, but the assortment for the yard trade is 
reported to be improving. Factory lumber is still a 
hard thing to get with promptness and probably will be 
for some time. Prices are as strong as ever and will 
likely rule as per present quotations through the fall 
season, 

New Orleans. Cypress is steadily improving and 
there is now a generally favorable report of conditions. 
The demand is ready and the mills are working to their 
capacity. . Stocks are not so large as they might be, but 
the assortment is of the finest character. 





New York City. The expected stiffening in prices: 


has not yet arrived, but there is no change in the satis- 
factory edndition of this stock, the absence of dry stock. 
and the congested ‘condition ‘of the mill8 assuring a- 
firm market for some time. 


Boston, Mass. Cypress marches on its victorious way 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. One falls nat- 
urally into picturesque language in the enthusiasm 
caught from the cypress men. “Dry stocks!” says one. 
“T haven’t seen a dry stick for so long I don’t know what 
it looks like—except a little extra nice dry stuff that I 
have. Don’t you want some?” That about epitomizes 
the situation, Each fellow has a choice little bunch 
which he keeps as a special favor at a special price. 
Figures advance by degrees rather than any concerted 
action and the end of the week was expected to see a 
higher level as a rule than prevailed the week previous. 





Baltimore, Md. The cypress trade pursues the even 
tenor of its way, being neither especially active nor 
inordinately quiet. Good grades are firmly held at 
figures which net a fair margin of profit and even 
commons are taken up rapidly enough to prevent ac- 
cumulation. Just now the farmers are fully occu- 
pied with the work of gathering crops, but building 
operations consume moderately large quantities of the 
wood, the distribution being ahead of last year. There 
is every prospect of a continuance of the present state 
of activity. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for red cedar shin- 
gles is slightly better than a week ago. Northwestern 
retailers have practically decided that the market has 
reached its lowest figure and as a consequence are buying 
freely. *A* is quoted today at as strong as $2.35, while 
$2.80 is demanded for Clears. With the fall demand 
about to begin, it is improbable that prices will go lower 
than they are at the present time. It is predicted that 
the price of red cedars will advance within the next 
thirty days, but much depends upon the fall demand from 
the corn belt section and the far southwest. 





Saginaw Valley. There is an exceptionally active 
demand for shingles and dealers are selling all they 
can get hold of green from the saw. Prices are stronger 
and some advances are noted. Eighteen-inch 4X pine 
are quoted here at $3.75 and clear butts at $2.50; 16- 
inch 4X pine are held at $3.25; 16-inch extra *A*, 
$2.75; 16-inch clear butts, $1.85; 18-inch 4X cedar, 
$3.15, clear butts, $2.10; 16-inch 4X cedar, $2.60, extra 
*A*, $2.30; clear butts, $1.50. 





Kansas City, Mo. The reports of weakness in the 
red cedar shingle market are confirmed at Kansas City, 
where prices have gone off about 15 or 20 cents a thou- 
sand during the past month. Jobbers here believe that 
the bottom is reached, because of the claims of the man- 
ufacturers that they will stop any further decline by clos- 
ing down the mills. The demand in the southwest is 
not active and the dealers seem to be supplied with 
enough shingles for their immediate needs. Orders from 
further east, however, are coming in quite freely. 

New Orleans. The shingle mills have about disposed 
of all accumulated orders and are kept busy filling new 
ones. All plants are working to their full capacity and 
the reports of the market are decidedly healthy. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is all of the former demand 
for all sorts of shingles that this market handles. The 
price of red cedars is off and may continue to be lower, 
especially as it is found that white pines can be had and 
will be if the Pacific coast remains so high above them. 
The demand is such that one firm reports that it has just 
received a cargo of a million and a half that were prac- 
tically all sold when they came in. This rush is a good 
indication of the state of the eastern trade. Stocks 
must remain light for considerable time. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. After a two weeks’ shut down the coopers 
are at work again, the cooperage makers having conceded 
to them the price for making barrels and tierces for 
which they struck. Demand, however, is not very active 
and the outlook is not regarded as hopeful. The packers 
are buying some small packages, but are not in the mar- 
ket for tierces to any extent. Prices on tierces are hold- 
ing at from $1 to $1.024, which is less than cost, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. Pork barrels are quoted at 
874 cents. Cooperage stock is not offered freely, but the 
demand is not heavy and trade is rather dormant. 

ee 


Minneapolis, Minn. The flour mills at this point 
continue to operate at full capacity and the consumption 
of No, 1 barrel stock by the coopers is correspondingly 
heavy. Much stock still continues to reach this market 
on old contracts and trade in the open market continues 
extremely dull. 





St. Louis, Mo. According to the reports of local oper- 
ators, cooperage conditions are about the same as they 
have been during the past thirty days. There is some 
demand for all classes of stock, and it is stated that the 
supply’ on hand in both St. Louis and East St. Louis is 
below the normal for this season of the year. This con- 
dition, however, does not cause an advance in prices, for 
the reason that there is keen competition for whatever 
business is doing. There is some activity in the demand 
for lard tierces, and there is an improvement in the call 
for pork barrels, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 


at the following rates: ~ 

For one week, ~ » - 26 cents a line, 
For two weeks, « - -“  « 46 cents a line, 
For three weeks, - ~ - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ~ - - 76 cents a line, 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted, 


Remittances to accompany the order. ‘o ra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in new mill in Southern Texas, 
Frame is all up now. Men will be under cover. Very 
healthy country. For good men will pay $3.50 per day, 
Yor further information write to 

F. A. LOVE, Superintendent, Coltharp, Tex, 
WANTED-—A LIVE YOUNG MAN 
Twenty-five to 35 years of age who would be capable of 
taking charge of a branch office located in Michigan for the 
buying and selling of Michigan white pine and also some 
Wisconsin hardwoods. We must have a young man who is 
familiar with white pine grades of worked stock as used in 
the eastern market and capable of writing a good letter, 
quoting prices, describing grades etc. ‘To the right man this 
is a high class opportunity. Address, stating age, experi- 
ome and references, all of which will be held in strict con- 

fidence, 

“BRANCH MANAGER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED-—-COMPETENT MANAGERS 
For retail lumber and coal yards. Require hustlers. 
Address “YARDS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK. 
A man in factory employing about thirty men and doing 
mostly stair work, wood turning and scroll work. One capa- 
ble of taking charge of shipping department. State experi- 
ence and salary expected. 
Address “PICKETS,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter with knowledge of accounting, to act as 
assistant bookkeeper, shipping clerk etc. Must have had 
experience in the office routine of up to date lumber concern, 
and furnish highest references. Address 
BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., 
Redlands, Cal. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 
For band saw mill; yellow pine; capacity, 40,000 feet per 
day. One who can keep mill and all machinery fully re 
paired and with experience, from logging to planing mill. 
Good salary to right man. Address 
DORCHESTER LUMBER CO., Columbia, 8. C. 


WANTED-—TWO FIRST CLASS EDGERMEN 
For northern pine mill. Address 
“N, 8S. R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

A man thoroughly familiar with the sash and door busi- 
ness in all its details, as estimator and assistant superin- 
tendent. Must be thoroughly familiar with plans and & 
thorough knowledge of machinery. 

Address “W. 3,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 
Competent, experienced, for Illinois territory, Chicago 
house. State salary wanted and experience. 

Address “W. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
For right-hand Allis mill. Mill located near large town in 
South Carolina. Write, a gore: and wages want- 
ed, : Address BOX 615, Charleston, 8. C 






































WANTED. 
First class bookkeeper. EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
Watertown, Fla. 





WANTED. 

I have a good position in my planing mill, door and sash 
factory for a competent and energetic superintendent, to 
work in yellow pine, and am ready to correspond with appli 
cants for the place. The man that I want will practically 
have full charge of the factory, a. about sixty to 
eighty men, and he must be able to handle his help so as to 
get the very best results in workmanship and material, The 
situation requires an accurate, sober, careful man, one who 
knows about machinery and can bill work from plans, make 
details, if required, and keep his organization moving rapidly 
and without friction. Please give full particulars when writ- 
ing, age, salary, qualifications, experience, references. 

Address ‘W. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
eam 


WANTED. 

A man in a factory employing about 50 men and Going 
mostly odd sized millwork for residences, stores and fo - 
buildings; also making high grade hardwood finish, mantels, 
store and bank fixtures. Must be a person who understam 4 
thoroughly intricate details and make working details t 
workmen ; do billing for the cutting room. Should thorou y 
understand the manufacture of such material in the ml = 
as to instruct workmen during process of manufacture. Stet 
if competent to make plans. Should understand taking eed 
work off of plans and pricing same. No — not tae 
oughly competent and having filled such position need app y: 
Must be of good habits, agreeable and able to report at once, 
stating in answer age, nationality, whether single or marr 
wages expected, when and by whom employed, and for w 
periods. Factory located within 300 miles of Chicago. 
schools, healthy location, Please send photograph. 

Address “DETAILER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: MAN. 


WANTED SALESMEN 








To sell stock sash, doors, blinds and millwork on commlsglon. 


in the states of western New York, Pennsylvania, West 
ginia and Maryland. None but hustlers need apply. ai 
- Address BOX 851, care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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